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INTRODUCTION. 

The digestive tract in fishes has been studied quite extensively both from the 
histological and from the physiological standpoint. Most of this work has been done 
on European species, however, and has given rise to contradictory conclusions, 
especially from the viewpoint of physiology. Hence it seemed advisable to devote 
some attention to fishes found also in American waters, and I have accordingly 
undertaken the study of the digestive tract of elasmobranchs.^ 

This group of fishes was chosen for investigation, first, because of the relatively 
simple structure of their digestive tract, and second, because they may, from their 
position in the scale of evolution, form the groundwork for an extensive comparative 
study of fish in general. Thus we may arrive at a unified view of the changes, 
structural and physiological, which have taken place in the alimentary canal of fishes 
from the lowest to the highest. The treatment of the subject is partly histological, 
but mainly physiological. 



HISTORICAL DISCUSSION. 



THE DIGESTIVE TRACT IN FISHES. 

MORPHOLOGY. 

As in higher animals, the digestive tract in fishes may be divided into the 
following portions: Mouth, esophagus, stomach, small and large intestine. In' 
fishes, however, two or more of these divisions may coalesce and become indistin- 
guishable. As a rule there is a complicated dentition, but no salivary glands. The 
buccal cavity opens directly into the esophagus, and this in turn into a large stomach, 

a The work embodied in this paper was done at the laboratory of the U. S. Bureau of PMsherics, Woods Hole, Mass. 
during the summers of 1905 and 19(H), when the writer was a »ilaried assistant of the Bureau. I am indebted to Dr. W. L. 
Chapman for making the photomierograph*4 of the rectjil gland (plate I). 
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which is usually furnished with a valve at its posterior end. The digestive tract 
may be straight, U-shaped, or Y-shaped — straight in BrancMostoina and the cyclo- 
stomes; syphonal or U-shaped in the elasraobranchs and in some teleosts, where the 
stomach presents the form of a bent tube, of which one half is the cardiac and the 
other the pyloric portion; csecal or Y-shaped in most teleosts, where the cardiac 
division is a long, descending blind sac, with the curdiac and pyloric openings of the 
stomach lying close together. In most cases the pyloric tube is long and slender. 

In man}' fishes, especially among ganoids and teleosts, a variable number of 
blind tubes open into the intestine immediately posterior to the pylorus. These 
tubes are termed the pyloric caeca and are often filled with the same material as is 
the intestine. When present in large numbers, the appendages often coalesce into a 
common duct. In the cyclostomes and dipnoans no pyloric appendages exist, and in 
the elasmobranchs pyloric caeca have been found by Turner (1873) only in the 
Greenland shark, Lsemarg^is horealis^ and by Gegenbauer (1892) in certain skates. 

The duodenum receives the hepatic and the pancreatic secretions, and also the 
secretion of the pyloric appendages. 

The intestine varies much in length, and in many fishes the absorbing surface is 
increased by folds of the mucous membrane, which wind spirally or are arranged in 
parallel lamellae. These spiral valves are found in cyclostomes, selachians, ganoids, 
and dipnoans. In short, the digestive tract in fishes varies greatly, from a simple 
condition to a complex one, with valves, folds, and appendages. 

The pancreas is the most constant of all digestive glands in vertebrates. In the 
lower fishes it occurs as a compact mass, while in the teleosts it is, as a rule, diffused 
and distributed about the pyloric caeca, hepatic duct, and in the liver. The presence 
of the pancreas in bony fishes in a widely diffused state was demonstrated by Legoius 
(1873). In the elasmobranchs the pancreas is comparatively large, and pinkish in 
color. It empties by a single duct into the duodenum. 

Caecal appendages at the end of the intestinal canal are of exceedingly rare 
occurrence in fishes. In the elasmobranchs, however, an appendage, the so-called 
rectal gland, exists near the end of the intestine. This gland varies from half an 
inch in length in the skate to three or four inches in the big sharks. According to 
Wiedersheim (1905, p. 422), cloacal appendages exist in the dipnoans and traces of a 
blind intestine may be found in certain teleosts, while in the Holocephali the place 
of the rectal gland is taken by glandular tissue within the walls of the rectum. 

For a more detailed account of the gross anatomy of fishes the reader is 
referred to Home (1814), who described the intestines of thirty species, and to 
Rathke (1824), who described fifty -six species. General works on the intestinal canal 
of fishes are Siebold and Stannius (1854), Milne- Edwards (1860), Gunther (1880), 
Oppel (1896, 1897, 1900, 1904), and Wiedersheim (1905). 

HISTOLOGY. 

Though Nehemiah Grew (Gamgee, 1893) made mention, in 1676, of a glandular 
secretion in the stomach of the horse, it was not until 1836 that the gastric glands 
were actually discovered. In this year Boyd (1836) discovered gastric glands in 
mammals and noticed their presence in some fishes. Following Boyd, Bischoff 
(1838), one of the earliest workers on the histology of the alimentary canal in fishes, 
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studied the mucous lining of the stomach of a great many species. In Cyprinidae he 
was unable to find gastric glands. In other species, however, he found them abun- 
dant. As we shall see later, the lack of gastric glands is not peculiar to the Cypri- 
nidsB, since many other fishes have no functional stomachs. 

Rathke (1841) found that the alimentary canal of Ampldoxus {Bra7ichio8toma) is 
composed of ciliated epithelium without glands, and Johannes Miiller (1843), in his 
work on the myxinoids, arrived at the same results. By these investigators the 
simplicity and uniformity of the mucous lining of the alimentary canal in the lower 
fishes was fully established. 

Vogt (1845) proved the existence of two kinds of cells in the stomach of the 
common trout, Salmo fario^ i. e., cells of cylindrical epithelium, covering the 
surface, and round cells in the crypts. Vogt, however, did not recognize these 
crypts as gastric glands. Leydig (1852), on the other hand, clearly recognized the 
gastric glands in Squatina angeltw and in Torpedo gaVimni^ since he writes of the 
small round cells, containing highly granular protoplasm, as granular cells. In 1853 
Leydig found such glands in the sturgeon, Acipenser nasiis^ but could not find 
them in the stomach of the loach, Cohitis fossilis. In a still later paper Leydig 
(1857) referred to these glands as ''labdriisen," thus signifying that they were like 
the gastric glands of higher vertebrates. 

Since 1857 much work has been done on the histology of the alimentary canal of 
fishes, and especially on the histology of the stomach. Perhaps the best reviews of 
previous work are presented by Edinger (1877), Richet (1878), and Yung (1899). To 
the works of these authors I am greatly indebted. 

One of the earliest workers on the glands of the stomach of fishes was Valatour 
(1861), who noticed the presence of gastric glands in various species and confirmed 
BischoflP's work in that he could find no functional stomach in Cyprinid&\ From 
1861 to 1870 much advance was made in histological technic, and in 1870 Heiden- 
hain discovered two kinds of granular cells in the mammalian stomach, and RoUet 
the same year confirmed his discovery. These cells are now known as chief and 
parietal cells. In fishes, on the other hand, Edinger (1877) could not find the two 
kinds of gastric cells distinguished by Heidenhain and Rollet in the mammalian 
stomachs. Of Edinger's work we may speak in detail. 

Edinger (1877) made a detailed histological study of the entire digestive tract 
of 'fishes. According to his investigations, the stomachic crypts are only partly' lined 
with gastric glands, for in the pylorus the crypts are functional merely as nmcous 
glands. The pyloric appendages are simply evaginations of the intestinal wall and 
present the same structure as the part from which they arise. Properly speaking, no 
glands exist in the middle intestine, and the mucous cells are the only secretory part. 
The other epithelial cells are merely" absorptive in function. Finally Edinger paid 
much attention to the question as to whether or not chief and parietal cells exist in 
fishes. He concluded that there is only one kind of cell in the gastric glands— a cell 
which is homologous to neither of these cells. 

Edinger's conclusion has been generally accepted, althougn several authors have 
noted differences in the cells of the gastric crypts. Thus Cajetan (1883) called atten- 
tion in the case of Cohitis hnrhatula to the fact that the cells of the stomach differ 
with respect to the dimensions of their granules and their staining reaction to osmic 
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acid. Pilliet (1894) also mentioned some differences between the gastric cells of 
Pleuronectes according as they are situated at the superficial or the deeper portions 
of the gland. 

Pilliet studied principally selachians and Pleuronectes, According to him, the 
glands of the stomach of the selachians are long. In Pleuronectes he noted a differ- 
ence in the extent of the distribution of the glands, in that they are fewer in young 
or undeveloped fish. He likewise claimed that the cardiac portion of the stomach of 
Pleuronectes is essentially peptic, while the pyloric portion is essentially mucous. 

According to Cattaneo (1866), who studied numerous fishes, the fishes highest in 
the scale of evolution repeat in their development the structure of the digestive tract 
as found successively in adult acraniates, cyclostomes, selachians, and ganoids. The 
least differentiated part of the intestine of the higher forms has a structure like the 
most differentiated part of the lower forms. Like Edinger, Cattaneo found in all 
species of fishes that the stomach and middle intestine are the most differentiated 
parts, while the esophagus and terminal intestine preserve a primitive character. 
With Edinger, he concluded that only one kind of cell is present in the gastric 
glands of fishes. 

In addition to the writers already mentioned, Macallum (1886) described the 
intestines of some ganoids. Decker (1887) studied fresh-water fish, while W. N. Parker 
(1889), Hopkins (1890, 1895), Mazza (1891), Mazza and Perugia (1894), Claypole 
(1894), and Haus (1897) have added to our detailed knowledge of the digestive tract 
in fishes. More recently Yung (1899) made a detailed study of the digestive tract of 
ScylUuin canicula, while Oppel (1896, 1897, 1900, 1904), in his ^'Lehrbuch der 
vergleichenden microskopischen Anatomic der Wirbelthiere," has made a compre- 
hensive review of the previous w^ork on the microscopical anatomy of the digestive 
tract. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

The first experiments on the digestion of fishes were made by Spallanzani 
(1783), who worked on eels, pikes, carps, and barbels. Previously, Reaumur (1752) 
and Stevens (1777) had worked respectively on birds and man. Reaumur, indeed, 
made the first decisive step in the physiology of digestion. He introduced into the 
stomach of a kite small metallic tubes with the ends covered by a grating of threads 
or fine wire. He found that the gastric juice is acid and that it would digest meats 
and bones, but not vegetable grains or flour. Stevens proved the same thing for 
man, and in addition proved that the gastric juice would digest in vitro. Spallanzani 
in like manner passed into the stomach of his fish tubes filled with flesh, and, having 
left them in the stomach forty-two hours, found them covered with mucus, but with 
little or no flesh within them. From this work Spallanzani concluded that digestion is 
carried on best in the fundus of the stomach. He believed, however, that the stom- 
ach is not the only part capable of digesting food, but that the esophagus, in a more 
feeble way, also has digestive power. He likewise believed that digestion is accom- 
plished without trituration, for the thin tubes which he used did not show any trace 
of deformation. 

Spallanzani also showed that digestion goes on in vitro as in the stomach; con- 
sequently, hypotheses regarding vital force, coction, and fermentation have no 
reason to exist. Digestion is, on the contrary, a chemical phenomenon, not a process 
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of putrefaction. Furthermore, this investigator saw that the acid is secreted by the 
stomach and that it might })e seen exuding from the walls. He did not make men- 
tion, however, of digestion in the intestines or of the action of the bile. In his eyes, 
indeed, the stomach in all animals was the principal digestive organ. 

Tiedemann and Gmelin (1827) made observations upon the contents of the intes- 
tinal tract of the trout, hsLvhel (Ct/j?rinics barhuuH)^ etc., and proved that in a fasting fish 
the mucus does not redden litmus, but that a stomach full of food contains free acid 
and coagulates milk. Tiedemann and Gmelin believed that the acidity is due to a 
mixture of acetic and hydrochloric acids. These workers also paid some attention to 
the liquid of the pyloric appendages. This liquid, they found, reddens litmus but 
slightly, and they believed that it mixes with the food dissolved by the stomach and 
accelerates assimilation. 

In 1873 Fick and Murisier called attention to the fact that the ferment in the 
stomach of the trout and the pike differs from that of higher animals in that it 
digests food at a low temperature as well as at 40° C, while the higher organisms 
digest better at the higher temperature. 

In the same year Rabuteau and Papillon (1873) recognized that the gastric juice 
of the skate is acid, and the former writer secured, by distillation, a colorless liquid 
which he considered hydrochloric acid. 

A little later Homburger (1877) concluded from his researches upon Oyprinus 
tinca^ Chrmidrostoina nasus^ Scardmlus erythrophthalmn^^ and Abramw hrama that 
the bile and extracts of the liver of these animals, as well as extracts of the intestinal 
mucous membrane, digest fibrin, emulsify fats, and convert starch to sugar. 

In 1877 Krukenberg carried on investigations upon the intestines, and then upon 
the glands connected therewith, of widely different species belonging to all classes of 
fishes except dipnoans. From this work he concluded as follows: 

No fish possesses salivary glands, although some have a diastase in the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, as, for example, CypnTius carjno &nd Lopkius piscatorius. 

The action of the stomach is variable. With some selachians, ganoids, and teleost« this organ 
secretes pepsin similar to that of mammals in that it acts only in an acid medium, but different in that 
it can a(;t at a lower temperature. In some cases, aa in certain teleosts (Zeus faber^ Scomber scomber), 
the stomach produces pepsin only in its anterior part, while the fundus secretes a mixture of pepsin 
and trypsin or a juice capable of digesting fibrin in an acid or in an alkaline medium. With other 
teleosts (GoMuSy Cyprimi^f) the stomach, or the organ, considered as such does not furnish any enzyme 
at all. Digestion in these instances is carried on exclusively in the middle intestines. 

In the selachians and the ganoids pepsin is produced not only in the stomach, but also in the 
anterior end of the middle intestines, in the selachians to the place where the pancreatic duct empties, 
and in the ganoids to the pyloric appendages. 

In the selachians the massive pan(!reas secretes trypsin, while in the ganoids and teleosts, which 
have a diffused pancreas mixed with hepatic tissue, a ferment similar to pepsin can be extracted from 
the liver. This ferment is absent from the liver of the selachians. 

In the case of the Cyprinida3 trypsin is found both in the liver and in the mucous membrane of 
the middle intestine. The middle intestine, indeed, should be regarded as the principal seat of 
digestion in these fishes. 

As regards the function of the pyloric appendages in most fishes, they inclose only nmcus and 
chyle and are absorbing organs, while in other cases they secrete either a trypsin-like ferment, as in 
the Tht/mnus vulgaris, a mixture of pepsin and trypsin, or sometimes a mixture of pepsin, trypsin, and 
diastase. 

Finally, in many species the liver, or hepato-pancreas, and the middle intestine secrete a diastatic 
ferment, as does even the buccal mucous membrane. 
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The general tendency of Krukenberg's studies, therefore, is to establish the 
existence of an evolution of the digestive function from the invertebrates (molluscs, 
Crustacea, etc.) to the higher vertebrates. By the great variation in the distribution 
of the ferments, fish, according to him, show the principal stages of this evolution. 

Luchhau (1878), by means of glycerin extracts of the mucous membrane of the 
stomach of the salmon, pike, and sandre, secured juices that would peptonize fibrin. 
Contrary to Fick and Murisier (1873), he observed that the peptonizing action is 
more rapid at 40^ C. than at 15^ C. Luchhau also examined the digestive activity 
of the juice of certain Cyprinidae {Cypriims carpio^ C. hlicca^ C. carassius^ C, tmca^ 
C. erythrophthalmus^ and Ahramis hrama)^ which do not have a functional stomach. 
In no case did he find an enzyme digesting in an acid medium — that is, pepsin; but 
he did find that fibrin is digested by the neutral or alkaline extract of the intestinal 
mucous membrane and that the digestive power is greater at 40^ C. than at lower 
temperatures. Luchhau compared the ferment of the intestines of Cyprinidae to the 
trypsin of mammals, and in addition to the trypsin-like ferment he found the diastatic 
ferment also. The trypsin-like ferment, he asserted, is secreted in the middle region, 
while the diastatic ferment is secreted along the whole length of the intestine. He 
did not find a fat-splitting ferment, nor, unlike Krukenberg, did he find any ferment 
which would digest albumen. 

In researches upon the composition of the gastric juice, Richet (1878) analyzed 
the gastric juice of diflferent fishes. He proved conclusively the presence of hydro- 
chloric acid, free or combined with organic substances, such as tyrosin and leucin. 
He found the acidity to be high, in the case of Scyllium canicula even as high as 
1.5 per cent hydrochloric acid. The digestive power of Scyllium canicula he found 
to be greater than that of Lophlus pLscatorius, In a later paper Mourrut and 
Richet (1880) found that the liquid in the stomach lost its digestive power by filtra- 
tion. An acidity of 2.5 per cent was found by them to prevent peptonization, 
while moderate heat favored the action of the ferment. Mourrut and Richet did 
not observe that either Lophius or Scyllium produced a diastatic ferment in the 
stomach. 

In a still later study of digestion in fish, Richet (1882) confirmed the facts 
previously given by him and declared that the gastric juice of sharks digests the 
chitin of Crustacea. Further, the pancreas of Scyllium. and of GaZe^is has no action 
on proteids but is limited to the transformation of starch to sugar and to the 
emulsification of oil. 

Raphael Blanchard (1882) investigated the rectal gland of elasmobranchs and 
the pyloric appendages of teleosts. He found that the former organ produces both 
a diastatic and a fat-splitting ferment. The pyloric appendages, according to this 
investigator (1883), represent, in a certain sense, the pancreas, since they secrete a 
diastatic enzyme and a trypsin-like enzyme. 

The presence of the trypsin-like ferment in the pyloric appendages has been 
proved also by W. Stirling (1884, 1885), who worked on the herring, cod, and hake, 
and made glycerin extracts of the stomach and pyloric appendages. In the stomach 
he found a ferment acting in acid and in the pyloric appendages one acting in an 
alkaline medium, from which observations he concluded that the stomach secretes 
pepsin, the pyloric appendages trypsin. 
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Decker (1887) found the stomach of fish to be sometimes neutral, sometimes 
alkaline, and he likewise found that the esophagus of the hake digested fibrin 
much more rapidly than the stomach did. He found in these species, moreover, 
that the esophagus, the intestine along its whole length, the cloaca, and the pyloric 
appendages all produced a ferment comparable to pepsin. 

According to the researches of Knauthe (1898) all the intestinal mucous mem- 
brane of the cai'p, and especially the anterior portion of the intestine, produces a 
strong tryptic ferment, as does also the liver, or hepato-pancreas. The intestinal 
mucous membrane, except that of the mouth and the hepato pancreas, produces 
amylolytic and fat-splitting ferments. The bile, he concluded, has of itself no 
digestive action on proteids or fats mixed with extracts of the intestinal mucous 
membrane or of the hepato-pancreas; it augments their action. The bile has, how- 
ever, a diastatic action which is at the maximum at 23^ C. 

Bondouy (1899) investigated the function of the pyloric tubes in teleosts and 
came to the conclusion that they played an active part in digestion. They secrete 
trypsin and amylopsin, but no lipase. On the other hand, Bondouy believed the 
pyloric tubes have but little function as absorptive organs. 

Yung (1899) in a very comprehensive and detailed work on elasmobranchs, 
including ScylUum canicvla^ Acanthias vulgaris^ Lamna cormihica^ Galeus canis^ 
and Carcharias glaucvs found thati— 

(1) The buccal and esophageal membranes have no digestive action. 

(2) The stomach digests proteids. 

(3) The acidity of the stomach may be as high as 1 per cent. 

(4) The stomach may or may not convert the food into anti-peptone. 

(5) The gastric juice of ScylUum canicula acts better at 38° C. than at 20° C. 

(6) The formation of pepsin is limited to the stomachic sac. 

Very little study has been given to the physiology of the pancreas of fishes. 
Bernard (1856) proved that the pancreas of the skate converts starch to sugar and 
acidifies fats. Krukenberg (1877), in his work on selachians, found that the pancreas 
of these fishes was secreting trypsin, the proteolytic ferment, but no amylopsin, the 
starch-splitting ferment, nor lipase, the fat-splitting ferment. Richet (1878), how- 
ever, was unable to find trypsin in the pancreas of selachians, but did find the starch- 
splitting and fat-splitting ferments. Yung (1899), working on Squalus acanthias^ 
found amylopsin and lipase, but onl}^ occasionally trypsin. Yung attempted to get 
the juice by a fistula, but had little success. His water glycerin extracts were only 
occasionally active. He found that extracts of the spleen aided the activation of the 
pancreas. More recently, Sellier (1902) found that the pancreas of several selachians 
studied by him does not of itself digest proteid, but must be activated by the juice 
of the spiral valve. 

From this synopsis of the literature, it may be seen that there is by no means 
unanimity of opinion regarding the physiology of the digestive tract of fishes. 
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OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERIMENTS. 



HISTOLOGY OF THE ALIMENTARY CANAL OF THE SMOOTH DOGFISH AND THE 

SAND SHARK, 

The intestine of both Mustelus canis and Carcharuis llttoralis is bent twice upon 
itself; the first of these bends is between the stomachic sac and the pyloric tube, the 
second between the pyloric tube and the middle intestine. From an anatomical 
standpoint these two bends divide the alimentary tube into three portions, of which 
the first two constitute the anterior intestine, the third the middle and terminal 
intestine. As a rule the middle intestine, or what we might call the duodenum, is 
short. In Mmteln^ canls^ indeed, there is almost no duodenum or valve-free portion 
between the pyloric tube and the spiral valve. On the other hand, in Carcharias 
littarali% Carcharhimis obscvrus^ Dasyatls centrxcra^ Lamna cotmublca^ and Tetronarce 
occidentalism the middle intestine, or duodenum, is well marked off from the spiral 
valve and pyloric tube. From a histological standpoint the entire intestine may be 
divided into buccal, esophageal, stomachic, pyloric, duodenal, valvular, rectal, and 
cloacal nmcous membrane. 

Upon the digestive tract of European selachians, as Yung shows in his paper, 
"Recherches sur la digestion des Poissons'' (1899), considerable histological work 
has been done. Yung himself made a thorough study of the alimentary canal of 
Scyllhmi canicula. The histology of Mustelus canis and Carcharias llttoralis is 
practically the same and agrees in most respects with that of the European form 
Scyllkim canicula. Histological study of the digestive tract of the American 
species shows the following facts: « 

BUCCAL MUCOUS MEMBRANE. 

The mucous membrane of the buccal cavity is smooth, often covered with fine 
papillae and moistened with mucus. Sections of the mucous membrane of the buccal 
cavity showed epithelium and connective tissue, but no glands. The epithelium is of 
the stratified pavement type. The epithelial cells next to the connective tissue are 
cylindrical, finely granular, and possess oval nuclei. Above this layer of cylindrical 
cells are several layers of large mucous cells, which are oval and contain a substance 
that stains with the ordinary mucus stains. The nucleus is very small, elongated, 
and pressed against the cell wall. Finally, the superficial epithelium consists of one 
or two layers of flat or oval cells which form a fine membrane. 

MUCOUS LINING OF THE ESOPHAGUS. 

Numerous papilla? and longitudinal folds occur in the inner lining of the esoph- 
agus. The folds are fine at their begiiming, but thicken toward the cardiac end of 
the stomach. They vary in number and frequently anastomose. Transverse folds 
form a boundar\^ more or less marked between the esophagus and the stomach. The 
mucous membrane of the esophagus is whitish, in strong contrast to that of the 

a As fixing agent I used corrosive acetic, and as stain hematoxylin and eosin. 
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stomach, which is always reddish in color, especially noticeable when the stomach 
is full of food. In the beginning of the esophagus the epithelium is similar to that 
of the buccal cavity, but it is gradually replaced by an epithelium consisting of 
ciliated cylindrical cells and goblet cells. 

MUCOUS MEMBRANE OF THE STOMACHIC SAC. 

The mucous membrane of the stomach has a reticulated appearance, due to 
numerous folds. Some of these folds are continuations of the longitudinal folds of 
the esophagus, while others are transverse and oblique. In the pyloric tube the 
folds are extremely fine. Histologically, the mucous membrane of the stomachic sac 
differs from that of the esophagus by the absence of cilia and of goblet cells, and 
by the presence of true peptic glands. 

The epithelium of the stomachic sac is of two kinds, superficial and glandular. 
The first is composed of a single layer of prismatic or pyramidal cells with oval 
nuclei. In these, two portions may be distinguished — one, finely gmnular, which 
incloses the nucleus and occupies four-fifths of the length of the cells; and another, 
the superficial part or the part nearest the cavity of the stomach, composed of a 
highly refractive, nonstaining, transparent substance. These two portions, as 
Yung (1899) has pointed out in his work on ScyUium canicida^ corresponded to what 
Oppel (1897) called the protoplasmic portion and the upper portion. The refractive 
superficial portion of these cells has been called ''Pfroph"or "plug" by Bieder- 
mann (1875), and is considered by Oppel as a substance compamble to mucus. The 
superficial epithelium, which is rather uniform in character, covers all the folds of 
the mucous membrane and the superficial portions of the glandular tubes. 

The glandular tubes begin in the cardiac end of the stomach and extend to the 
pylorus, being most plentiful in the middle of the stomachic sac. Each gland is a 
cylindrical tube, with the canal narrow in the upper part but wider toward the bot- 
tom. The tubes in the middle of the stomach are longer than those of the cardiac 
end or the pyloric end of the sac. In every case they are separated from each 
other b}'^ a fine layer of connective tissue. The epithelium of the neck of the peptic 
crypts consists of cylindrical cells, like those of the superficial epithelium, which 
become little by little shorter and thicker. They are distinguishable from the 
superficial layer, however, by the absence of the mucous plug, and by the presence 
of a large round nucleus. They differ from the neighboring peptic cells by their 
clearer contour, smaller size, and the smaller amount of granulation. The body of 
the gland is occupied by cells which are iriegularly polygonal in shape, highly granu- 
lar, and closely packed together. These cells are all of one kind, and can not be 
differentiated into chief and parietal cells, such as Ileidenhain and Rollet have found 
in the mammalian stomach. 

PYLORIC TUBE. 

In the long narrow pyloric tube we find crypts and the same superficial epithe- 
lium as in the stomachic sac. The crypts, however, are short and the polygonal 
peptic cells are absent. 

intestine;. 

The intestine of elasmobranchs may be divided into two portions^a small 
intestine or duodenum, and a large intestine. The former is short, varying from one- 

B. B, F. 1907—2 
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half an inch to 2 inches in length. The latter is longer and very wide; it is divided 
into two portions — the colon, containing the spiral valve, and the rectum, which is 
short. 

From the end of the pyloric tube to the cloaca the histology of the intestine is 
practically the same and consists essentially of cylindrical and goblet cells. No 
glands are present, but the villi project into the lumen of the intestine both in the 
duodenum and in the spiral valve. The epithelium which covers these villi is the 
same throughout and consists of cylindrical and goblet cells. Since the villi are more 
prominent in the spiral valve, it would be well to consider this part of the intestine 
in detail. 

SPIRAL VALVE. 

A spiral valve is present in the colon of cj^clostomes, selachians, ganoids, and 
dipnoans. Its histological structure in Mustelus cants and Carclmrias littoralis is 
like that of the duodenum. The villi stop abruptly at the point where the rectal 
gland opens into the intestines. The folds of the spiral valve are formed from the 
mucosa of the walls of the intestines. Through the middle of each fold passes the 
muscularis mucosa. From the center connective tissue extends into the villi. A 
cross section of a fold shows: (1) Epithelium of upper surface, (2) connective tissue, 
(3) connective tissue and nmscular tissue, (4) connective tissue, (5) epithelium of 
undersurface. 

KECTAL GLAND. 

The rectal gland, glandula or processus digitiformis, is a compound tubular 
gland varying from one-half inch in the skate to four inches in the mackerel shark. 
It opens into the rectum by a duct, which, beginning at the central canal of the 
gland, runs forward along the edge of the mesentery to enter the dorsal wall of the 
lower end of the spiral valve or the top of the rectum. The gland consists of three 
layers: (1) an outer fibro-muscular layer, (2) a middle glandular layer, and (3) a central 
region consisting of ducts and blood vessels arranged round a central lumen. 

The middle layer is composed of a number of branched tubules radially arranged 
and separated by capillaries which are usually gorged with blood. The high power 
shows mono-nucleated cubical cells not clearl}^ defined from each other and of a 
glandular appearance. 

The central layer begins at a varying distance from the periphery by the sudden 
transition of the gland cells into the epithelium of ducts which open into the central 
lumen. In many cases the more superficial cells have undergone a mucoid change 
and a band of clear cells is visible lining the duct. The microscopical appearance of 
the gland is shown in plate i. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE DIGESTIVE TRACT OF ELASMOBRANCHS. 

While studying the food of the dogfish, Mxu^teluH canis^ at the laboratory of the 
Bureau of Fisheries, Woods Hole, Mass., during the summer of 1904, Irving A, 
Field found that 16 per cent of the dogfish contained lobsters, 34.17 per cent rock 
crabs, and 20.1 per cent spider crabs. The carapace of these organisms consists of 
salts and chitin, the latter highly resistant to reagents. As the carapace was found 
in varying degrees of decomposition, and, further, since the carapace of crabs and 
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lobsters fed to the fish could not be found in the stomach after four days of digestion, 
the question arose as to whether the dogfish actually does digest chitin. I therefore 
began, during this summer, a physiological study of the alimentarj'^ canal of Mustelus 
caiiis. During the summers of 1905 and 1906 the investigation was extended to 
include Carcharias littoralis^ Squalus acanthia^^ Tetronarce occidentalism Carcharhinus 
obscuTvs^ Raja erinoA^ea^ Lamna coi^iJnca^ and Dasyatis centnira. The work con- 
sisted of — 

(a) The preparation, for artificial digestion, of extracts of buccal, esophageal, 
and gastric mucous membranes. 

(b) The study of the normal content of the stomach. 
{v) The study of the acid it}' of the stomach. 

(d) Determining whether or not Micstehis cauls digests chitin. 

(e) The preparation of extracts of the intestinal mucous membrane and of the 
pancreas. 

(f ) The study of the activation of the panc^reas. 

(g) The study of the rectal gland. 

BUCCAL. CAVITY. 

The elasmobranchs as a rule swallow their food whole, without mastication. 
Naturally we should suppose that little digestion goes on in the buccal cavity. This 
probability is increased by the absence of glands. Since Krukenberg (1877) claimed, 
however, that the buccal mucus of some fish, especially of Cyprinus carpio and 
LopMus piscatorius^ possesses a diastatic action, it seemed proper to test the action 
of various kinds of infusions of the buccal mucous membranes of selachians. 

The buccal cavity of a number of these fish, freshly killed, was scraped. The 
mucus thus collected was white in color, neutral in reaction, and gave a good test for 
mucin, but showed no diastatic activity. Scrapings of the buccal cavity of all the 
elasmobranchs obtainable gave the same results. 

The buccal cavity of elasmobranchs, then, as Yung has already shown for 
Scylliuni canicula^ secretes mucin comparable to that of the saliva of man, but with 
no diastase. 

Water extracts of the buccal mucous membrane have no permanent emulsify ini^ 
action on olive oil. 

Five-tenths per cent hydrochloric acid extracts of the buccal mucous membrane 
filtered free of mucin have no peptonizing action on white of ^gg or pig fibrin. The 
buccal mucous membrane then contains no pepsin-like enzyme. 

Conclusions: The buccal mucus of all the elasmobranchs examined contains 
umcin but no digestive ferment. 

ESOPHAGUS. 

The reaction of the esophagus of a fasting fish is neutral. Tested when the 
fish is in full digestion, on the other hand, the reaction of the esophagus is acid^ 
due, undoubtedly, to regurgitation from the stomach. 

Mucus was scraped from the esophagus of ten fasting smooth dogfish. This 
mass was divided into two equal portions and one portion was made slightly alkaline 
with sodium carbonate, while the other was acidified to the extent of five parts of 
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liydrochlorie acid in one liter. To each portion thymol was added to prevent the 
action of microbes. Into test tubes containing the alkaline and acid solutions, 
respectively, fibrin was placed. In no case was the fibrin digested, whether the 
tubes were kept at 18*^ C. or at 37° C. 

Therefore the esophagus produces neither trypsin nor pepsin. If the mucous 
membrane is scraped from the esophagus of a fish in full digestion, extracts of this 
mucus may have a slight digestive action on fibrin in acid solution. This digestive 
action, however, is due to some pepsin which has come from the stomach, for if the 
esophagus is well washed before scraping the esophageal mucus is found to have no 
action on fibrin. 

In like manner neither water extracts nor weakly alkaline extracts of the mucous 
membrane of the esophagus have any diastatic action on starch paste even after a 
lapse of ten hours. Yung (1899) in two cases found a diastatic ferment in the 
mucus of the esophagus. These cases were one Scyllium caniaila in full digestion 
and one Acanthias vid^aru. He concludes from his experiments, however, that as 
a rule the epithelial elements do not produce a diastatic ferment. 

Water extracts of the esophageal mucus have no action on olive oil. 

Conclusion: The esophagus has of itself no digestive action. 

MUCOUS MEMBRANE OF THK STOMACHIC SAC. 

The mucous membrane of the stomachic sac was scraped and triturated in equal 
parts of glycerin and 0.5 per cent hydrochloric acid. Neutralized extracts did not 
coagulate milk. Therefore the rennet enzyme and its zymogen are absent from the 
mucous membrane of elasmobranchs." The acid extracts digested uncooked white of 
egg and fibrin rapidly, but acted very slowly on cooked Qgg, As a rule the products 
of digestion by the acid extracts were peptones. Alkaline extracts of the stomachic 
sac showed no digestive activity. 

The only proteolytic ferment in the stomachic sac of elasmobranchs is, accord- 
ingly, pepsin similar to that of higher vertebrates. There is one great difference, 
however, between the pepsin of mammals and that of fish: The pepsin of fish acts at 
a low temperature far better than does that of mammals. Moreover, Fick and 
Murisier (1873) and Hoppe-Seyler (1877, cited by Yung, 1899) claimed that the fish 
pepsin acts better at 10^ C. or 15^ C. than at 37^ C. Luchhau (1878) and Yung 
(1899), on the other hand, observed that the peptonizing action of the stomach of 
fishes is greater at 40° C. than at 15"-" C. 

While I should admit that the pepsin of fish acts rapidly on fibrin at 15° C, I 
must conclude from my experiments that the pepsin of Mustelus canls^ Carcliarids 
littoi^alls^ and Galeocerdo tigritim digested fibrin better at 37° C. than at 20° C. In 
this conclusion I am in exact agreement with Yung, who found in Scyllium canicvla 
that the pseudopepsin of fish acted more rapidly at the higher tempemtures. Before 
leaving the question as to the action of pepsin it must be said that the artificial 
digestion in no way approximates the natural digestion as carried on in the stomach. 



"Oerlaiii experiments have led me to believe that the rennin symogen (pexinogcn) may exist in the mucoiLs of the 
8tomaohi(^ wic of at least some of the elasmobranchs and may be extracted by appropriate methods as the active enzyme 
rennin (pexin). To this question I hope to return at another time. 
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because in natural digestion the products are rapidly carried off, the stomach is in 
constant movement, and the pepsin and hydrochloric acid are constantly being 
renewed. 

In no case, whether the solution was acid, neutral, or alkaline, did I find that 
glycerin extracts of the mucous membmne of the stomachic sac of the various 
elasmobranchs had the power of converting starch to sugar. In concluding that the 
mucous membrane of the stomachic sac of elasmobranchs does not produce a diastatic 
enzyme I should be in exact agreement with Richet (1882), who studied Scyllivm 
and Acantldas^ and with Yung (1899), who extended his studies further — to Galeiis 
and Lamna cornuhica. Upon ethyl butyrate, likewise, I found that the water\^ 
extracts had no effect whatever. 

MUCOUS MEMBRANE OF THE PYLORIC TUBE. 

Peptic glands are absent from the pyloric tube. To study the physiology of 
this tube, I took 10 smooth dogfish {Mu^tehis canu) and 10 sand sharks {Carcliarias 
Uttoralis), After carefully washing the inner surface of the pj^loric tube I scraped 
off the mucus and macerated it in glycerin and 0.5 per cent hydrochloric acid solution. 
After twenty -four hours the liquid was filtered. To the filtered liquid small pieces 
of fibrin were added. In twelve hours the digestion mixture was tested and showed 
syntonin, but no peptones. Contrary to Krukenberg's (1877) results from work on 
selachians, we must conclude with Yung that the formation of pepsin is limited to 
the cardiac end of the stomach or the stomachic sac. 

The pyloric tube has likewise no action on starches or fats. 

Conclusion: The only active ferment secreted by the stomach of elasmobranchs 
is pepsin. 

CONTENT OF THE STOMACH. 

The study of the content of the stomach is really the study of the content of the 
stomachic sac. The content of the stomach varies greatly. Sometimes it is strongly 
acid and viscid; sometimes it is liquid and holds in suspension alimentary debris, 
more or less recognizable, oil, fish in various stages of decomposition, chitin, etc. 

An analysis was made of the contents of the stomachic sac of Mustelus canis^ 
Carcharhinm obscurus, Carcharias littoralis^ Squahcs acanthias^ Tetronarce occi- 
dentalis^ Raja erinacea^ Lamna cornuhica^ and Galeocei'do tigrinus. The acid content 
of the stomach was neutralized and an abundant precipitate of syntonin occurred. 
The filtrate was boiled, and if a precipitate occurred was again filtered. The solu- 
tion was boiled and again treated with an excess of ammonium sulphate. The 
precipitate showed albumoses. The filtrate was then tested with the biuret reaction. 
As a rule syntonin, proteoses, and peptones were found in the stomach content. 
Occasionally, however, no peptone could be found in the stomach content oiMustehis 
canis and CarchxtriaAi littoralh. 

Conclusions: The stomach of Mustelu^'< canis^ Carcharias Utt(yralis^ Srjimlus acaii- 
thiaSn Tetronarce Occident alw^ Caj'charhuiHH ohscums^ Rajaerinacea^ Lamna coriiuhica^ 
and Galeocerdo tlgrinus secretes pepsin and converts proteids partly to antipeptone. 
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Acidity of the gastric juice. — Richet (1878) found the acidity of the gastric juice 
of fish to be much greater than that of mammals. Thus he found the acidity of fish 
he studied to be as follows: 



Fish. 



I Parts In 
1,000. 



Skate (Raja davata) ' 14.6 

Lophius piscatorius 6. 2 

Squalus squatina I 6. 9 

Scyllium catulus I 6.9 

Scylliura canicula I 14. 9 

Pike CO 



The acidity Richet found to be due to an acid not soluble in ether. He believed 
that the acid was h3'^drochloric acid combined with some organic substance, as leucin 
or ty rosin. 

Yung (1899) in his study of the gastric juice of Scyllixcm canicula found the 
mean of four analyses to be 0.84 per cent. 

The acidity of the stomach of elasmobranchs is greatest when the fish is in full 
digestion. Indeed, the fasting stomach is practically neutral. In order to study 
the acid, phenolphthalein, alizarin, and dimethyl-amido-azobenzol were used as 
indicators as recommended hy Webster and Koch (1903) in their Laboratory Manual 
of Physiological Chemistry (p. 36), and experiments were made to determine: 
(a) The total acidity of the stomach content in terms of hydrochloric acid; (b) the 
physiologically active hydrochloric acid; (c) the free hydrochloric acid. The results 
are given in the following table: 



Species. 



I Total acidity in 
I percentage hy- 
I arochloncacid. 



Mustelus canis. 



Carchurias iittoralis . 



fO.04-1.00. 
Average. 0.78. 
50 individuals. 
0.1-1.2. 

Average. 0.87. 
l25 individuals. 

SqualnsHcanthla,... jl^YnXdullL 

Carcharhinus obscurus ,{2|-nd?fidua^: 

{0 27'> 
I'indlvidual. 

Galeocerdo tigrinus ||??^dividual. 

Tetronarce occidentalis {ifndividual. 



hysiologically 


Highest 


active nydro- 


percentage 
free hvdro- 


chloric acid, 


average per- 


chloric 


centage. 


acid. 


0.538. 


0.2. 


6 individuals. 




0.614. 


0.31. 


10 Individuals. 




No tests. 


No tests. 


0.493. 


0.2M. 


2 individuals. 




0.229. 


0.172. 


1 individual. 




0.812. 


None. 


1 individual. 




No tests. 


None. 



In the case of Carcliarias Iittoralis and Care liar hiniis ohscuriis the physiologically 
active hydrochloric acid was determined as follows: (a) By neutralizing 10 c.c. of the 
stomach contents, evaporating, calcining, and finding the total chlorides by titrating 
with normal silver nitrate; (b) by evaporating, calcining, and finding, by titrating 
with the silver nitrate solution, the chlorides in a nonneutralized 10 c.c. of the 
.stomach content; (c) subtracting (b) from (a). The results were as follows: 

Total acidity in terms of hydrochloric acid (phenolphthalein indicator): 

Per cent. 

Carcharias Iittoralis 1.1 

Carcharhinus obscurus _ 92 
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Physiologically active hydrochloric acid by AgNOj^C: 

Carcharias littoralis 0. 660 

Carcharhinua obscuruH 525 

Action of the gdstric juice on chit in, — Lobsters and crabs form part of the food 
of several of the elasmobranchs. The shell of these crustaceous consists of chitin and 
salts. This chitin is very resistant to reagents. According to Hammarsten (1901), 
chitin, to which he gives the formula CjoHiooNg03g+n(H20), is insoluble in boiling 
water, alcohol, ether, acetic acid, dilute mineral acids, and dilute alkalies. It is 
dissolved without decomposing in cold concentrated hydrochloric acid. Since chitin 
is so resistant it is interesting to know whether the chitin-eating fish digest chitin or 
whether it passes through the body unchanged. 

An analysis of lobster shells given by Herrick (1895) from the work of Albert 
W. Smith is as follows: 

Table Showing Composition of the Carapace of the Lobster (3 Specimens). 



Composition, air dried. 



Weight in grams 11.87 21.61 8.48 

Calculated as calcium carbonate 43.68 32.83 32.93 

Calcium phosphate 7. 70 8. 32 11. 18 

Calcium sulphate 58 .53 .99 

Magnesium carbonate 3.50 2.39 3.38 

Sodium carbonate 1. 51 1. 80 2 31 

Alumina 68 2.04 1.04* 

Silica 

Organic matter and water 42.21 51.80 48.09 



1. 


2. 


11.87 


21.61 


43.68 


32.83 


7.70 


8.32 


.58 


.53 


3.50 


2.39 


1.51 


1.80 


.68 


2.04 


.14 


.29 


42.21 


51.80 



Richet (1878) believed that the chitin of the shell of cmbs, lobsters, etc., is 
digested by dogfishes and sharks, although he recognized that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to dissolve chitin b}' artificial digestion. Yung (1899), on the other hand, claimed 
that the selachians do not digest chitin, for he found pieces of chitin not only in the 
stoma,ch but even in the spiral valve and rectum. More recently Zaitschek (1904) has 
proved quantitativelv that the chitin in the wings of insects is absolutely undigested 
by hens. 

To determine whether the elasmobranchs, and especially the smooth dogfish, 
digest chitin, the following experiments were made: 

1. Several fishes were fed with crabs and lobsters and in the course of from one 
to five days were killed. In some cases the shells were found in the stomach in a 
macerated state. On the other hand, no compact chitin could be foun.d after ninety 
hours of digestion, but in the spiral valve might be found a gritty dark-brown or 
reddish mud. 

2. The gastric juice was drawn from several large dogfish. Into small quanti- 
ties of this juice lobster shells were placed. The mixtures were kept at a constant 
tempeniture — some at 18"^ C, some at 38"-^ C. After twelve hours the only change 
found in the shell was that the edges were softened a trifle. 

3. The mucous membrane of the stomach of five dogfish was scraped, triturated 
in glycerin and 0.5 per cent hydrochloric acid. This juice, although it acted quickly 
on fibrin, did not digest the chitin in forty hours. 

4. Experiment 2 was repeated with the difference that at frequent intervals the 
gastric juice was renewed and the chitin was subjected to frequent grinding. In this 
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way there was formed a pulverized mass of a dark brown or dark red color, which 
approximated the granular mass found in the intestines of the chitin-swallowing fish. 

5. Pieces of chitin were placed in acid of strengths varying from 0.5 to 35 per 
cent hydrochloric acid. Carbon dioxide was set free in each case, but in greater 
quantities with the stronger acids. The chitin became softened, pliable, but did not 
dissolve. 

6. Crabs were fed to dogfish confined in small aquaria. The excrement of the 
fish was carefully watched, and in this excrement, known by its shape and color, 
some pieces of the softened but otherwise unchanged chitin could be found. No 
evidence was gathered that the fish ever regurgitated any of the chitin, though Yung 
believes that regurgitiition might take place. 

Conclusion: The conclusion to be drawn from the experiments is that MiLstelus 
cants and other chitin-swallowing fishes do not digest the chitin. The frequent 
change of the gastric juice, combined with the movements of the stomach, dissolves 
out the salts, softens the shell, and breaks it up into a tine mass, such as may be found 
in the spiral valve. The chitin is not regurgitated, but on the contrary is excreted 
in a finely divided mass. 

MIDDLE INTESTINE. 

Extracts of the middle intestine or duodenum of the various elasmobranchs show 
no digestive activity. Whether or not the cylindrical cells and goblet cells lining 
the mucous membrane of the duodenum play any part in activating the pancreatic 
juice will be discussed under pancreatic digestion. 

SPIRAL VALVE. 

Extracts of the mucous membrane of the spiral valve showed no digestive action 
on starches, fats, or proteids; nor indeed was it possible to demonstrate any invert- 
ing power, though we may presume that such power may exist in this mucus. The 
main function of the spiral valve is absorptive. Its further action in pancreatic 
digestion will be taken up in the discussion of the function of the pancreas. 

PANCREAS. 

As may be seen by reference to page 9, there has been but little experimenta- 
tion on the pancreas of fishes, which fact is warrant for discussing the physiology 
of the pancreas of elasmobranchs. In order to get at the problem with the greatest 
clearness, it would perhaps be well for us to outline the growth of knowledge 
concerning pancreatic digestion, from the first experiments on the pancreas to the 
later researches leading to our present-day understanding of the action of this organ. 

The pancreatic ducts, according to Haller (1764), were discovered by Wirsung in 
1642. Although Wirsung appears to have observed the pancreatic juice, he did not 
pursue the subject further, and little was made of his discovery until Regner De 
Graaf took up the matter. In 1664, De Graaf, according to Foster (1001), made the 
first successful pancreatic fistula and collected the juice from a dog. But De Graaf 
did not obtain a definite grasp of the function of the pancreas. Eberle (1834), 
however, announced that a watery infusion of the pancreas when shaken with 
oil emulsifies it. In 1836, according to Corvisart (1857), Purkinje and Pappenheim 
discovered the proteolytic power of the pancreas, and nine years later Bouchardat 
and Sandras (1845) discovered and established with precision, by means of observation 
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carried on with the aid of pancreatic infusions as well as of small quantities of 
pancreatic juice obtained from hens and ^eese, that this secretion possesses powerful 
diastatic properties. 

As pointed out by Gamgee (1893, p. 203), this discover}' of the sugar-forming 
enzyme of the pancreas has been erroneously attributed to Valentin (1844). Valentin 
recognized that starch was changed, but did not say that the change was a conversion 
to sugar. His own words are: "Wie man sieht erlauben diese Erfahrungen noch 
keine irgend bestimmenden Schliisse. HOchstens deuten sie darauf hin, dass viel- 
licht dte Pancreasfliissigkeit die Fiihigkeit habe die Starke loslich zu machen und 
beweilen eine Umsetzung derselben einzuleiten." No further study of the pancreas 
seems to have been made until Bernard took up the work. 

Bernard (1856), by means of a pancreatic fistula, proved that the secretion is an 
alkaline fluid with a threefold action on starches, fats, and proteids. He concluded, 
however, that the pancreatic juice alone has no action upon proteids, but that it is 
able to dissolve them either when they have been first of all subjected to the action 
of bile or when it acts in conjunction with bile. To this proteolytic function of the 
pancreatic juice, indeed, Bernard gave little weight. 

In 1857 Corvisart called attention to the proteid-digesting power of the pancre- 
atic juice, and although his observations were more or less discredited by some, they 
were confirmed by Meissner (1859), Danilewsk}' (1862), and Kiihne (1867), the latter 
particularly contributing greatly to our knowledge of tryptic digestion. 

The great interest awakened in the proteolytic activit}' of the pancreas by the 
researches of Kiihne (1867) was intensified by the publication of a remarkable memoir 
by Heidenhain (1875). In this paper the author described for the first time those 
changes in the secreting cells of the pancreas which correspond to the different states 
of activity, and announced that the fresh pancreas does not contain the proteolytic 
ferment, but an antecedent body which he called zymogen. This zymogen he found 
could be extracted from the gland, and under suitable treatment would yield the 
proteolytic ferment. Since Heidenhain's discovery the antecedent bodies of other 
enzymes have been discovered. To the antecedent of the proteolytic enzyme of the 
pancreas, trypsin, the name trypsinogen has been given. 

As a result of the study of the pancreas by the various investigators, this organ 
has long been known ^ secrete an alkaline juice and three enzymes or their 
zymogens, namely, trypsin, acting on proteids; am3'lopsin, acting on starches; and 
steapsin or lipase, acting on fats. Notwithstanding all the study of the pancreatic 
juice, however, in many ways the knowledge of its action was somewhat uncertain. 
Sometimes the pancreatic extracts would show a little digestive power, while the 
juice collected by a fistula was, as a rule, inactive. To explain these variations, 
investigations were made on the correlation between the pancreas and other organs 
and juices. Heidenhain (1875) had observed that when an aqueous solution of dried 
pig's bile was added to a glj^cerin extract of the pancreas, the proteolytic power of 
the latter was increased. Chittenden (1885) noticed that bile in a pancreatic extract 
containing salicylic acid increased tryptic action. Martin and Williams (1890) and 
Rachford and Southgate (1895) also noticed the stimulating action of bile on tryptic 
digestion. Chittenden and Albro (1898), however, found that normal bile exerts 
very little influence on pancreatic proteolysis and may retard as well as aid. Bruno 
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(1899), on the contrary, found that the bile even doubled the action of the pancreas, 
and that this action was not lost by boiling, and Delezenne (1902) verified, in the 
main, Bruno's work, but declared that bile does not activate inactive pancreatic juice. 
What part the bile plays in activating the pancreas is not yet fully decided. 

The spleen has also been claimed to play a certain part in digestion. Schiff 
(1862), Gachet and Pachon (1898), Bellamy (1901), and Mendel and Rettger (1902) 
have shown that the spleen when congested during digestion increases the proteolytic 
power of the pancreas. On the other hand, Heidenhain (1883), Ewald (1878), and 
Hammarstein (1901) do not find that the spleen had any action on pancreatic digestion, 
while Noel Paton (1900) has shown that there is not necessarily any difference in the 
nitrogenous metabolism of dogs before and after splenectom}-. Frouin (1902) has 
demonstrated that the removal of the spleen from dogs with an isolated stomach 
does not interfere with their nutrition even during a meat diet. Further, Canuis 
and Gley (1902), Bayliss and Starling (1903), and Hekma (1904) have shown that 
extracts of the spleen have no activating action. The influence of the spleen on 
pancreatic digestion is still open to debate. 

An activating principle more easy of demonstration is that discovered by 
Dr. N. P. Schepowalnikow (1898) in the succus entericus, or the juice of the small 
intestines. This juice, though possessing no proteolytic action itself, has the power 
of augmenting the activity of the pancreatic ferment, and especially of the proteo- 
lytic ferment — trypsin. Indeed, it was found that the succus entericus would convert 
an otherwise inactive pancreatic juice into an active juice. To the ferment, since 
such the activating principle was found to be, Pawlow gave the name of enterokinase. 
Others have corroborated Schepowalnikow's work, and Delezenne (1902) found ente- 
rokinase not only in the duodenum, jejunum, and slightly in the ileum, but also 
wherever leucocytes abound. In other words, he claims that the activating principle 
is generated by the white blood corpuscle. 

From the size of the pancreas in the elasmobranchs we should expect this 
organ to play a large part in the work of digesting food. Krukenberg (1877), in his 
work on selachians, found that the pancreas of these fishes was secreting amylopsin, 
steapsin, and trypsin. Kichet (1878), however, was unable to find trypsin. More 
recently Yung (1899), working on Squalus aeanthias^ found amylopsin and lipase, but 
only occasionally trj^psin. Yung attempted to get the juice by a fistula, but had little 
success. His water glycerin extracts were only occasionally active. He found that 
extracts of the spleen aided the activation of the pancreas. Sellier (1902) found that 
the pancreas of several selachians studied by him does not of itself digest proteid, 
but must be activated by the juice of the spiral valve. 

To determine just what part the pancreas of selachians plays in digestion and 
what enzymes it secretes, my work comprised experiments as follows: 

1. Pancreatic fistulae were made to obtain pure pancreatic juice. 

2. Water glycerin extracts and sodium carbonate extracts were made to extract 
the zymogens or enzymes. 

3. Extracts of the pancreas were combined with bile, and with extracts of the 
duodenum, spiral valve, spleen, stomach, and rectal gland. 

4. The fresh pancreas was used to determine the presence of lipase. 

5. The content of the spiral valve was studied. 
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Pancreatic fist nice, — In order to collect the pancreatic juice a slit was made in 
the abdomen and in the wall of the duodenum of CarcharicuH littoralls in such a way 
as to cut the pancreatic duct. Into the central end of the duct was fastened a small 
glass cannula. To the outer end of the cannula was fastened a small sterilized rubber 
balloon. After the sand shark had been sewed up it was set free in a large 
aquarium. In a few days the balloon was taken off and the juice collected with a 
pipette. As a rule the quantity of juice thus collected was small and had no diges- 
tive activity. Owing to the difficulties of keeping the fish alive for a prolonged 
period and of feeding them, I made but six fistulse and then abandoned this kind of 
work for the pancreatic extracts. 

Tfte jyroteolyiic enzyme. Activation of the pancrea^^, — The pancreas was ground in 
a mortar with glass, and the comminuted mass was treated with water and glycerin. 
After twenty-four hours the mixture was filtered through cotton. To test the diges- 
tive activity of the extracts, at first 1 used Mett's tube and fibrin. Finding both of 
these media unsatisfactory, I employed Fermi's (1902) gelatin method, using 10 per 
cent gelatin and 0.6 per cent carbolic acid. The gelatin was placed in small test 
tubes and the upper layer of the gelatin marked on the tube by means of a blue 
pencil. The amount digested was measured in twenty-four hours if the experiment 
was carried on at the room temperature; in three hours if at 37^ C. The pancreatic 
extracts had as a rule very little digestive activity. Accordingly, I added water 
glycerin extracts or water chloroform extracts of the mucous lining of the stomachic 
sac, pyloric tube, duodenum, spiral valve, rectal gland, and spleen to determine 
whether or not any of these extracts would activate the pancreas. Controls were 
made in each case. The results may be found in the table. 

Table Showing the Activating Action of the Various Extracts upon Tryptic Digestion. 



Species. 



Carcharias littoralis \ or 

Carcbarhinus obscurus or 

Lamna cornubica c i o or 

MusteliLs canis | or 

Squalus acantbias i or 

Raja erinacea -h 

Dasyatis t entrura i 



'I 



PancreavS | Pancreas Pancreas Pancreas ; Pancreas 

duodenum, spiral valve. , rectal gland. \ spleen. bile. 



- or + + 
+4- 



+ or -f + 
or + 



+ + + 
+ 4- + 
+ + 
+ + -1- 

+ + 
+ + 



or i o 
or + 

or + 
or + 
U or + 






or 4- 


? 


Oor +; + + '« 


or + 


or + 






Species. 



Carcharias littoral is 

Carcbarhinus obscurus . 

Lamna cornubica <• 

Mustelus canis 

Squalus acantbias 

Raja erinacea 

Dasyatis centrura 



Bile. 



Duodenum. 



spiral 
valve. 







Pancreas 


Rectal 


Spleen. 


and 


gland. 


stomachic 






sac. 








+ 








+ 
















































or + 
•; 

-: + + & 

or + 

or -h 





Pancreas 

and pyloric 

tube. 



+, quantity digested by pancreas. 
4-4-, greater quantity. 
4- + 4-, still (a^reater quantity. 
0, no digestion. 

— , less than pancreatic extract alone, 
a Only a few tests were made to determine the activating action of the rectal gland. 

bThe bile often increased the proteolytic activity of the pancreas, but occasionally diminished this activity. 
cOnly two sets of experiments were made. 
dThe spleen occasionally showed activating action. 
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The conclusions to be drawn from the table are: 

(1) The pancreatic extracts may or may not show proteolytic activity. 

(2) The duodenum as a rule causes the inactive pancreatic extract to digest the 
gelatin and increases the digestive activity of an active pancreatic extract. 

(3) The greatest activation is produced by the spiral valve. 

(4) The spleen occasionally activates the pancreatic extract. 

(5) The bile sometimes activates, sometimes has no effect whatever, and some- 
times slightly diminishes the digestive activity of the pancreatic extracts. 

(6) Extracts of the duodenum, spiral valve, and rectal gland have no digestive 
activit}'. 

(7) The bile alone has no digestive power. 

(8) Extracts of the rectal gland have no activating influence. 

(9) Extracts of the mucous membrane of the stomachic sac and pyloric tube 
have no a(!tiv^ating action. 

Amylopsln and lipase. — Krukenberg (1877), Richet (1878), and Yung (1899) 
found amylopsin and lipase in the pancreas of European elasmobranchs. To deter- 
mine the presence of these enzymes in the pancreas of the American elasmobranchs 
experiments were made (1) on the amylolytic activity and (2) on the lipolytic activit3\ 

1. Water-glycerin extracts of the pancreas, slightly acidified with acetic acid, 
were made at different times from different lots of fishes. To 5 c. c. of a starch 
paste, free from sugar, was added 5 c. c. of the extract. After a short period 
the mixture was examined for sugar by FehlingV test. If negative, the tests were 
repeated at hourly intervals for six hours. In ever}^ case control tests were made. 
The results of the experiments are as follows: 



Diastatic enzyme 
(amylopsin). 



Species. 




Carcharias littoralis . . . . 
Carcharbinus obscurus . 

Lamna cornubica 

M ustelus canis 

Sqi talus acanthiaa 

Raja erinacea 

Tetronarce occiden talis 
Dasyatis centrura 



The table shows that the pancreas of elasmobranchs may secrete the diastatic 
enzyme or its zymogen. Even in the case where the tests were negative I should 
expect on further investigation to find that the pancreatic extracts have the power to 
convert starch to sugars. 

2. To determine the presence of the lipolytic ferment of the pancreas, the 
fresh pancreas of Mmtehis ca^iis^ Carcharias littoralis^ and Raja erinacea^ the only 
elasmobranchs available at the time, was used. The methods employed and the 
results obtained are as follows: 

(a) The fresh pancreas of the three fish mentioned was cut finely and mixed sepa- 
rately with a little water to make a thin paste. To a small quantity an equal volume 
of olive oil and litmus solution was added, and this mixture was kept at 30° C for 
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twenty-four hours. When a small quantit}'^ of a 1 per cent sodium carbonate solu- 
tion was added to the oil mixture a permanent emulsion was formed in every case. 
When olive oil alone was treated with water and sodium carbonate the emulsion was 
not permanent. 

(b) A neutral ethereal solution of butter was made and litnms added to a distinctly 
blue tint. This was placed in contact with a U^ased bit of fresh pancreas, as recom- 
mended by Gamgee (1893, p. 213). In a short time the liquid bathing the pancreas 
became faintly pinkish in spots, showing that a slightly acid reaction had developed. 

(c) Aqueous extracts of the pancreas separated a small amount of butyric acid 
from a dilute solution of ethyl butyrate. 

From these experiments it is to be concluded that lipase is secreted by the pan- 
creas of MusteVu^ canif<y Carchar*ias Itttoralls^ and Raja erin^Lcea^ although its activity 
as demonstrated in vitro is not very great. 

RECTAL GLAND. 

Blanchard (1882) studied the function of the rectal gland, or digitifortn gland, in 
Acanthia^ vuhjaris^ 3ff(^felus cants, Scylliuni catulus, ScyUiuni canicula^ Raja punc- 
tatu, and Raja inaculata. In every case he found that extmcts of the gland emulsi- 
fied oil and converted starch to sugar, but had no action on white of egg or cane 
sugar. Extracts made by me of the rectal gland, or processus digitiformis, of Cav- 
charias UttoraliH, CarcharhinuH ohscunis, Lamim ccn'mihica, Mmtelus canis, and Raja 
erinacea had no digestive action on fibrin or starch, nor did they hydrolyze ethyl 
butyrate. In the secretion of the gland I found considerable mucin. To the struc- 
ture and physiology of the rectal gland I shall return in a later paper. At present, 
however, I should decide that the rectal gland has no digestive activity. 

SUMMARY. 

The results of the histological work in the present investigation may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The nmcous membrane of the bucal cavity of Mustelus canu and Carcharlas 
Uttoralls consists of stratified epithelium, with goblet and cylindrical cells, but no 
glands. 

2. The mucous membrane of the esophagus possesses ciliated cylindrical cells 
and goblet cells, but no glands. 

3. Gastric crypts exist in the stomachic sac of the elasmobranchs. There is no 
differentiation into chief and parietal cells. The epithelium of the crypts consists of 
cylindrical cells and polygonal cells. 

4. The pyloric tube has the same kind of superficial epithelium as the stomachic 
sac and similar crypts. The polygonal cells, however, are absent. 

5. The epithelium of the intestines from pyloric tube to cloaca, consists of 
cylindrical cells and goblet cells. 

6. The rectal gland is a compound tubular gland. 

The physiological study and experiments produce the following conclusions: 

7. In the elasmobranchs examined, neither the buccal mucous membrane nor the 
mucous membrane of the esophagus has any digestive activity. 
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v^. The stomachic sac secretes pepsin and h^^drochloric acid. 

9. The total acidity of the stomach contents, in terms of hydrochloric acid, may 
reach as high as 1 per cent. 

10. The ph3^siologically active hydrochloric acid may be as strong as 0.6 per cent. 

11. The gastric juice does not digest chitin. 

12. The middle intestines and spiral valve have no digestive activity, but activate 
the pancreas. 

13. The spiral valve possesses the greatest activating power. 

14. The pancreas secretes trypsinogen as a rule, but may secrete trypsin. 

15. The pancreas secretes amylopsin, the starch -splitting ferment, and lipase, 
the fat-splitting ferment. 

10. The rectal gland has no digestive activity. 
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Plate I. 




Fig. 1. — a. Outer fibro-museular layer, b, Blood sinus, c. Middle glandular layer, x 200. 




Fig. 2.— Middle glandular layer, x 1000. 



PHOTOMICROGRAPHS SHOWING STRUCTURE OF THE RECTAL GLAND (PROCESSUS 
DIGITIFORMIS) IN THE SMOOTH DOGFISH. 
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CONDITIONS IN THE STREAMS. 

The particular regions visited in West Virginia were selected because of their 
former reputation for abundance of fishes, which abundance was now said to be 
decreasing. It was hoped that the cause of this decrease, if there was a decrease, 
might be foxmd, and examination was made of all the streams of any importance 
in those parts of the state visited. 

It was concluded that the aquatic life in general, and fishes in particular, had 
been and are now in many streams being greatly injured and in others practically 
destroyed by the unwise and destructive operations of the lumberman and the miner. 
There is no doubt that the trout have greatly diminished in numbers in certain 
localities and that the decrease is continuing. There is, further, no reason why this 
decrease can not be checked by the enactment and enforcement of protective laws 
and the Monongahela and upper Potomac basins become an attractive region to the 
angler. The water of the mountain streams is sufficiently cool for the continued 
residence of the trout, native and still abundant in certain localities, and efforts 
to protect and propagate the fish would undoubtedly produce most satisfactory and 
obvious results. 

NORTHEASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 

The investigations were begun in 1899 at Beverly, with a route thence in a sort of 
irregular circle about the mountainous region, including the headwaters of the 
Monongahela, Potomac, and Greenbrier or their tributaries. Thus, with a compara- 
tively small amount of journeying, it was possible to examine streams diverging into 
widely different regions. 

o Based on investigations conducted for the Bureau of Fisheries, under direction of William Perry- 
Hay, head of the department of biology in the Washington High Schools, Washington, D. C. 
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Fish were found to be fairly abundant everywhere, and in the districts not 
affected by the lumbering or mining operations they were quite plentiful. Trout are 
native to all the streams and in places afford good angling. Black bass have been 
introduced, very probably unwisely. The bass and trout are not congenial com- 
panions, and sooner or later one or the other is driven out — ^usually the trout. The 
first plants of black bass were made in 1854 by Mr. WilUam Shriver, of Wheeling, the 
fish being brought from the Ohio River in the tank of a locomotive and deposited in 
the canal basin at Cumberiand. From the canal basin they escaped into the Poto- 
mac River, where they have greatly increased. More have since been planted at 
various times and places, until now the Potomac and its tributaries are well stocked, 

SOUTHERN WEST VIRGINIA.. 

In 1900 the work was taken up in the southern part of the state. Beginning 
July 5, neariy two months were occupied in the examination of streams and in mak- 
ing extensive collections of the aquatic animals and plants. The route followed 
made it possible to reach and to study at several different points the tributaries of 
the New, Great Kanawha, Greenbrier, Big Sandy, and Guyandotte rivers, of the Ohio 
basin. All of these have water slightly warmer than the streams tributary to the 
Monongahela. The beds of most of them are rocky, but in many places there are 
long intervals of mud, sand, or gravel. Until within very recent years the fish life 
was extremely abundant, but it is now becoming more difficult each season to secure 
a good catch. No trout were taken in this region, though they were seen in some of 
the smaller streams and are said to have been abundant in the larger streams some 
years ago. 

The agencies which have cooperated to injure and to destroy the fish are the 
same as those in the northern part of the state, with the additional bad effects of 
more active work in coal mining near the heads of the streams. Thus the fish of the 
Bluestone River have been greatly reduced in numbers throughout nearly the entire 
length of the stream by the mining operations at Pocahontas, Va. In Wyoming and 
McDowell counties logging and coal mining have together wrought great destruction, 
and streams which were formerly known far and wide as fine fishing streams are now 
muddy, filthy currents in which few if any fish are to be found. The railroads, in 
opening up new regions, have employed and brought into the country irresponsible 
persons who have had no hesitancy in using dynamite in order to secure a few fish, 
thus at the same time killing great numbers of others. Such conditions, all incidental 
to the industrial development of the country, could nevertheless, and should, be con- 
trolled by the state. 

FISHES COLLECTED.o 

The number of species of fishes found in the northern part of the state was 45; 
in the southern part but 28 were taken. Why there should be this difference is 
not clear, but it is probably due to the injurious effect of the lumbering and mining 
operations, which are more energetically pursued in this than in the northern 

o A report on the plants collected during this investigation has been published in the Proceedings 
of the Biological Society of Washington, Vol. XIII, Oct. 31, 1900, p. 171-182, under the title **Some 
plants of West Virginia,'* by E. L. Morris, botanist of the party. 
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region. Fish are certainly less abundant here than in the northern part of the state. 
As already noted, no trout were secured from this region, though they were seen in 
some of the streams; the black bass seems to be fairly well established, but is no- 
where in abundance. Eels were seen, but not taken; they were also seen in the 
northern part of the state in both the Potomac and Ohio basins. It is interesting 
to note with what persistency the eel pushes its way up from the deep-sea water — 
for eels spawn only in the sea — to the very headwaters of these streams, many hun- 
dreds of miles from the Gulf of Mexico or Chesapeake Bay, where they must have 
been hatched. 

All the fish taken in the southern part of the state were from streams belonging 
to the Ohio basin. In the northern part they were taken from both the Ohio and 
Potomac basins. In the Potomac basin 14 species were found, while 46 were found 
in the Ohio. Two species, Exoghssum maxiUingiLa and Lepomis auritiLS, were 
found in the Potomac, but not in the Ohio basin. The German carp has been intro- 
duced and seems to be well established in most of the streams visited in both parts 
of the state. 

ANNOTATED LIST OF SPECIES COLLECTED IN THE OHIO BASIN. 

Family LEPISOSTEIDi€. 

1. Lepisosteus OBseus (Linnseus). Long-nosed Gar. 

One specimen, 13.5 inches long, from Ten-mile Creek, at Lumberport. 

Family SIlURIDiC. 

2. Ictalurus punctatus (Nelson). WMte Cat; Channel Cat. 

Ten-mile Creek, at Lumberport; Deckers Creek, above Moigantown; Greenbrier River, 8 miles 
above Hinton; Bluestone River, just above its mouth; Guyandotte River, at Baileysville. 

3. Schilbeodes ezilis (Nelson). 

One specimen, 3.5 inches long, from Guyandotte River. 

Family CATOSTOMlDiE. 

4. Catostoznus catostoznus (Forster). Red Sucker. 

Harrington Creek; Right Fork of Middle Fork of Valley River, at Queens. The discovery of this 
species in this region is very interesting, extending the recorded range farther south and into a region 
where the fish was supposed not to exist. 

5. Catostoznus coznxnersonii (Lac^pMe). White Sucker. 

Cheat River, at Raines; Deckers Creek, above Morgantown; Dry Fork, at Harman; West Fork of 
Glady; Left-hand Fork of Middle Fork of Valley River, at Cassiday; Sand Run, 2 miles above Buck- 
hannon; Right Fork of Middle Fork of Valley River, at Queens; Trubies Run, 7 miles above Buck- 
hannon; Valley River, at Mingo; Bluestone River, at Abbs Valley, and at mouth of Delashmut Creek; 
Brush Creek, near Princeton; Delashmut Creek, at Kegley; East River, at Ingleside; Horsepen Creek, 
near Horsepen, Va.; Clear Fork, at Rocky Gap, Va.; War Creek, near Peeryville; Gandy Creek, at 
Osceola; Glady Fork, at Seneca Route Crossing. 

6. Catostoznus ziigricajia Le Sueur. Hog Sucker. 

Cheat River at Cheatbridge, Ises Ferry, and Raines; Childers Run, 3 miles north of Buckhannon; 
Doughertys Run, near Albright; Deckers Creek, above Morgantown; Dry Fork, at Harman; Elk Creek, 
at Quiet Dell; W^est Fork of Glady; Glady Fork, at Seneca Route Crossing; Kings Run, between Beverly 
and Elkins; Left-hand Fork of Middle Fork of Valley River, at Cassiday; Muddy Creek, near Albright; 
Red Creek, at Junction with the Dry Fork of the Cheat River; Right-hand Fork at Queens; Shavers 
Fork of Cheat; Stonecoal Creek, between Buckhannon and Weston; Ten-mile Creek, at Lumberport; 
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Valley River, at Huttonsville; Barrenshe Creek, near Peeryville; Bluestone River, at Abbs Valley, and 
just above its mouth; Dry Fork of Tug, at Barrenshe; East River, at Ingleside; Horse Creek, southern 
West Virginia; Indian Creek, tributary of New River, at Greenville; Rich Creek, at Spanishburg; Clear 
Fork, at Rocky Gap, Va. 

7. Mozostoma anisurum (Rafinesque). WMte-nosed Slicker. 

Three specimens, 2 to 2.75 inches long, from Stonecoal Creek, between Buckhannon and Weston; 
3 specimens 4.5 to 5 inches long from Ten-mile Creek, at Lumberport. 

8. Mozostoma aureoliizn (Le Sueur). Redhorse. 

Two specimens, 9 and 12 inches, Deckers Creek, above Morgantown; 4 specimens, 4 to 6 inches, 
Elk Creek, near Quiet Dell; 10 specimens, 2.5 to 6 inches, Hackers Creek, near Jane Lew; 4 specimens, 
9 inches, Stonecoal Creek, between Buckhannon and Weston; 6 specimens, 2.5 to 5 inches. Ten-mile 
Creek, at Lumberport; 8 specimens, 2.25 to 6.75 inches, West Fork of Monongahela, at Weston; 7 speci- 
mens, 3 to 5 inches, Dry Fork of the Tug, at Barrenshe; 7 specimens, 4 to 6 inches. Dry Fork of Tug, at 
Seager; Guyandotte River, at Baileysville. 

9. Mozostoma inacrolepidotiizxi (Le Sueur). 

One specimen, 4.75 inches long, from Deckers Creek, above Morgantown. 

Family CYPRINIDiE. 

10. Campostozna anomaliizxi (Rafinesque). Stone-roller. 

Elk Creek, near Quiet Dell; Greenbrier, at Durbin; Stonecoal Creek, between Buckhannon and 
Weston; West Fork of the Greenbrier; West Fork of the Monongahela, at W^eston; Barrenshe Creek, near 
Peeryville; Bluestone River, just above mouth, and at mouth of Delashmut Creek; Dry Fork of Tug, at 
Barrenshe and at laeger; East River, near Ingleside; Madams Creek, across New River from Hinton; 
Clear Fork, at Rocky Gap, Va. 

11. Pimepliales notatus (Rafinesque). Blunt-nosed Minnow. 

Cheat River, at Ises Ferry; Childers Run, 3 miles northeast of Buckhannon; Hackers Creek, near 
Jane Lew; Sand Run, 2 miles above Buckhannon; Stonecoal Creek, between Buckhannon and Weston; 
Ten-mile Creek, at Lumberport; Trubies Run, 7 miles above Buckhannon; West Fork of Monongahela, 
at W^eaton; Barrenshe Creek, near Peeryville; Bluestone River, just above mouth, and at mouth of 
Delashmut Creek, and at Abbs Valley; Delashmut Creek, at Kegley; East River, near Ingleside; Green- 
brier River, 8 miles above Hinton; Horse Creek; Horsepen Creek, near Horsepen, Va.; Indian Creek, 
tributary of New River, near Greenville; Rich Creek, near Spanishburg; Clear Fork, at Rocky Grap; 
War Creek, near Peeryville; Elk Creek, near Quiet Dell. 

12. Semotilus atromaculatus (Mitchill). Horned-dace; Creek-chub. 

Childers Run, 3 miles northeast of Buckhannon; Kings Run, between Beverly and Elkins; Left- 
hand Fork of Middle Fork of Valley River, at Cassidays; Riches Run, between Beverly and Elkins; 
Sand Run, 2 miles above Buckhannon; Trubies Run, 7 miles above Buckhannon; Valley River, at 
Mingo; Big Stony Creek; Delashmut Creek; Greenbrier River, 8 miles above Hinton; Horsepen Creek; 
Clear Creek, Rocky Gap, Va.; Madams Creek, across New River from Hinton; War Creek near Peery- 
ville. 

13. Semotilus bullaris (Rafinesque). Fallfish. 

One specimen, 2.5 inches long, from the mouth of Seneca Creek, near Harman, was the only speci- 
men of this species secured. 

• 

14. Leudscus margarita (Cope). 

East Fork of the Glady River; Gandy Creek, at Osceola; Glady Fork, at Seneca Route Crossing; 
Kings Run, between Beverly and Elkins; Sand Run, 2 miles above Buckhannon; West Fork of the 
Glady; Cheat River, at Raines. 
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15. Notropis whipplii (Girard). Silver-Jin. 

Deckers Creek, above Morgantown; Elk Creek, near Quiet Dell; Sand Run, 2 miles above Buck- 
hannon; Stonecoal Creek, between Buckhannon and Weston; Ten-mile Creek, at Lumberport; West 
Fork of the Monongahela, at Weston; Big Stony Creek; Bluestone River, just above mouth, and at 
mouth of Delashmut Creek; Indian Creek, near Greenville; Rich Creek, near Spanishburg; War Creek, 
near Peeryville; Greenbrier River, 8 miles above Hinton. 

16. Notropis galacturus (Cope). 

Cheat River, at Ises Ferry; Barrenshe Creek; War Creek, near Peeryville. 

17. Notropis comutus (Mitchill). Shiner. 

Deckers Creek, above Morgantown; Elk Creek, near Quiet Dell; Stonecoal Creek, between Buck- 
hannon and Weston; West Fork of Monongahela at Weston; Barrenshe Creek, near Peeryville; Dry 
Fork of the Tug, at Barrenshe; Horsepen Creek, near Horsepen, Va. ; War Creek, near Peeryville. 

18. Notropis xnacdonaldi Jordan <& Jenkins. 
Right-hand Fork, at Queens, 3 specimens. 

19. Notropis atherinoides (Rafinesque). 

Twenty-one specimens, 2 to 4 inches long. East River, near Ingleside. 

20. Notropis arge (Cope). 

Dry Fork, at Harman; Horsepen Creek, near Horsepen, Va.; Indian Creek, near Greenville; Clear 
Fork, at Rocky Gap, Va.; War Creek, near Peeryville; Dry Fork of Tug, at Barrenshe. 

21. Notropis rubrifrons (Cope). 

Cheat River at Cheatbridge, Raines and Ises Ferry; Deckers Creek, above Morgantown; Elk Creek, 
near Quiet Dell; West Fork of Glady; Glady Fork, at Seneca Route Crossing; Left-hand Fork of Middle 
Fork of Valley River, atCassiday; Doughertys Run, near Albright; Muddy Creek, near Albright; Red 
Creek, at junction with Dry Fork of Cheat River; Sand Run, 2 miles above Buckhannon; Right-hand 
Fork, at Queens; Shavers Fork of Cheat; Valley River, at Mingo; Bluestone River, just above mouth; 
Horse Creek; Indian Creek, tributary of New River, near Greenville; Clear Fork, Rocky Gap, Va. 

22. Ericymba buccata Cope. 

Three specimens 2.25 to 5 inches long from Stonecoal Creek between Buckhannon and Weston and 
one 8i)ecimen 2.25 inches long from Ten-mile Creek, at Lumberport. 

23. Phenacobius teretulus Cope. 

Three specimens, 2 to 3.5 inches long, from Bluestone River, at Abbs Valley. 

24. Bhinichthys catara^tsB (Cuvier & Valenciennes). Long-nosed Dace. 

Cheat River, at Cheatbridge; Cheat River, at Raines; Doughertys Run, near Albright; East Fork of 
Glady River; West Fork of the Glady; Laurel Fork of Cheat River, near Seneca Route Crossing; Muddy 
Creek, neiar Albright; Red Creek, at the junction of the Dry Fork with the Cheat River; Right-hand 
Fork, at Queens; Shavers Fork of Cheat; Valley River, at Mingo; Gandy Creek, at Osceola. 

25. Rhixuchthys atronasus (Mitchill). Black-nosed Dace. 

Harringtons Creek, near mouth of Youghiogheny River; Kings Run, between Beverly and Elkins; 
Riches Run, between Beverly and Elkins; Trubies Run, 7 miles above Buckhannon; Valley River, at 
Mingo; Madams Creek, across New River from Hinton; Bluestone River, at mouth of Delashmut Creek; 
Brush Creek, near Princeton; Delashmut Creek, at Kcgley; East River, at Ingleside; War Creek, near 
Peeryville; West Fork of the Glady; Right-hand Fork, at Queens. 

26. Bhinichthys atronasus croceus (Storer). 

War Creek, near Peeryville, and Madams Creek, across New River from Hinton. Brush Creek, near 
Princeton. 
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27. BhlnichthyB bowersi Goldsboiough <& Clark, new species. 

Head 3.87 in length; depth 4.65; eye 5 in head; snout 2.6; maxillary 3; interorbital 3; preorbital 
4.4; dorsal 8; anal 7; scales 10-48-7, 25 before dorsal. 



Rhlnlchthys bowersi, new species. 

Body moderately elongate, little compressed; caudal peduncle long and stout, slightly compressed, 
its least depth 2.1 in head; head blunt, somewhat flattened above; snout projecting, the profile above 
and behind eye slightly concave; mouth horizontal, inferior, its cleft not quite reaching orbit; the 
fleshy snout projecting beyond mouth; premaxillary not protractile, joined to the snout by a rather 
broad and distinct frenum; lower lip rather thin; tongue fleshy, joined to mouth; a well-developed 
barbel at tip of maxillary; eye somewhat anterior, high; gill-membranes broadly joined to isthmus. 
Teeth usually 4-4, sometimes 1, 4-4, 1; bluntly hooked and with slight grinding surface. Origin of 
dorsal midway between tip of snout and base of caudal, slightly posterior to origin of ventral, its longest 
ray 1.4 in head, base 2 in head and covering about 8 or 9 rows of scales, its margin nearly straight; caudal 
emarginate, lobes equal and rounded; anal similar to dorsal, its origin about 3 scales posterior to last 
ray of dorsal, its longest ray 1.6 in head, its base 2.5; ventrals short and rounded, 1.6 in head, reaching 
vent; pectoral short and broadly rounded, longest ray 1.35 in head, tip not reaching base of ventral by 
a distance 1.5 times greater than eye. 

Scales nearly uniform on entire body, not crowded before dorsal, about as long as deep; head entirely 
naked; alimentary canal short, not as long as body; peritoneum dusky, with dark specks. 

CJolor in spirits uniform olivaceous, belly somewhat lighter, fins all plain. 

This species appears to be intermediate in some respects between Rhinichthya and Hyhopsis. In 
form of mouth it resembles Rhinichthys cataractx, but in general form and appearance of body it 
resembles Hybopnis hentitckiensis. The scales are too laige for any known species of Rhinichthys^ and 
the teeth are not those of typical Rhinichthys ^ being 1, 4-4, 1 or 4-4. 

Type, no. 61576, U. S. Nat. Mus., a specimen 4.1 inches long, from the Dry Fork at Harman. W. Ya., 
August 30; also cotype no. 5314 , U. S. Bureau Fisheries, a specimen 3.8 inches long, and cotype no. 20015; 
Stanford University Mus., a specimen 3 inches long, both from Cheat River at Cheatbridge, July 25, 
1899. 

28. Hybopais amblops (Rafinesque). Silver Chub. 

West Fork of Monongahela, at Weston, and Deckers Creek, above Morgan town. 

29. HybopsiBkentuckieixBis (Rafinesque). Homy-head. River Chub. 

Cheat River, at Cheatbridge; Cheat River, at Raines; Deckers Creek, above Morgan town; Dry Fork, 
at Harman; Glady Fork, at Seneca Route Crossing; Greenbrier, at Durbin; Harringtons Creek; Laurel 
Fork of Cheat, near Seneca Route Crossing; Left-hand Fork of Middle Fork of Valley River, at Cassiday, 
Little Youghiogheny, 2 miles below Oakland, Md. ; Muddy Creek, near Albright; Red Creek, at junction 
with Dry Fork of Cheat River; Right-hand Fork, at Queens; Sand Run, 2 miles above Buckhannon; 
Valley River, at Mingo; West Fork of the Glady; Bluestone River, at Abbs Valley; Dry Fork of Tug, at 
Bairesishe; Guyuidotte River, at Baileysville; Clear Fork, at Rocky Gap, Va. 
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Family SALMONIDi€. 

30. Salvelinus fontinalis (Mitchill). Brook Trout. 

North Fork of Blackwater, at Cortland ; Glady Fork, at Seneca Route Crossing ; Cheat River, at Cheat- 
bridge; Elk River, at Cogare Mill; Gandy Creek, at Osceola; Harringtons Creek, near mouth of Little 
Youghiogheny; North Fork of Blackwater, at Cortland; Blister Run, below Cheatbridge. 

Family ESOCIIDiC. 

31. Esox ohiezxsis Kirtland. 

One specimen, 8 inches long, from Deckers Creek, above Morgantown. 

Family ATHERINIDi€. 

32. Labidesthes sicculus (Cope). Brook Silverside; Skipjack. 

Seven specimens, each 2 inches long, from Deckers Creek, above Morgantown; one specimen 3.25 
inches long from Elk Creek, at Quiet Dell ; 8 specimens 1 to 1.5 inches long from West Fork of Monongahela 
at Weston. 

Family CENTRARCHIDiE. 

33. Ambloplites rupestrlB (Raiinesque). Rock Bass. 

Beaver Creek, a tributary of Valley River, near Beverly; Chenowith Creek, between Elkins and 
Beverly; Cutrights Run, 5 J miles above Buckhannon; Hackers Creek, near Jane Lew; Stonecoal 
Creek, between Buckhannon and Weston; Ten-mile Creek, at Lumberport; Trubies Run, Tygarts Val- 
ley, near Beverly; Valley River at Huttonsville; West Fork of Monongahela, at Weston; Sand Run, 2 
miles above Buckhannon; Big Stony Creek, near Bargers Spring; Greenbrier River, 8 miles above Hin- 
ton; Clear Fork at Rocky Gap, Va. 

34. Apomotis cyanellus (Rafinesque). Blue-spotted Sunfish. 

Sixteen specimens, 1 to 3 inches long, from Greenbrier River, 8 miles above Hinton; one specimen 
2.75 inches long from Bluestone River, at mouth of Delashmut Creek. 

35. Lepomls znegalotis (Rafinesque). Loyrg-eared Sunfish. 

Sand Run, 2 miles above Buckhannon; Cutrights Run, 5i miles above Buckhannon; Childers Run, 
3 miles northeast of Buckhannon; Hackers Creek, near Jane Lew; Elk Creek, near Quiet Dell; Dry 
Fork of Tug Creek, at Barrenshe; Guyandotte River, at Baileysville. 

36. ICicropteruB doloznieu Lac6pMe. Small-mouth Black Bass. 

Chenowith Creek, between Beverly and Elkins; Valley River, at Huttonsville; Valley River, at 
Mingo; Peach Run, across New River from Hinton; Trubies Run, 7 miles above Buckhannon; Stonecojd 
Creek, between Buckhannon and Weston; Elk Creek, near Quiet Dell; Tygarts Valley River, near 
Beverly; Little Youghiogheny River, near Oakland; Ten-mile Creek, at Lumberport; Hackers Creek, 
near Jane Lew; Dry Fork, at Harman; Youghiogheny River, above mouth of Little Youghiogheny; Cheat 
River, at Raines; Cheat River, at Albright; Deckers Creek, above Morgantown; Left-hand Fork of 
Middle Fork of Valley River, at Cassiday; Muddy Creek, tributary of Cheat, near Albright; Sand Run, 
2 miles above Buckhannon; West Fork of Monongahela, at Weston; Bluestone River, just above mouth; 
Dry Fork of the Tug, at Barrenshe and at laeger; Greenbrier River, 8 miles above Hinton; Guyandotte 
River, at Baileysville; Indian Creek, near Greenville; Rocky Gap, Va. 

37. ICicropteruB saJmoides (Lac^pMe). Large-mouth Black Bass. 
Dry Fork of Tug, at laeger; Greenbrier River, 8 miles above Hinton. 

The large-mouth black bass from Greenbrier River differ from current descriptions in having smaller 
scales on the cheek, the number of rows frequently being as high as 14 or 15. In this respect they 
approach dolomieuy but in other respects, such as color, size of scales on side, etc., they agree with typical 
salmofides. Some young have the conspicuous black submarginal caudal black bar, a character not 
found in all, and which, while common to both species, is usually more constant in dolomieu. 
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Family PERCIDiE. 

38. Percina caprodes (Rafinesque). Log Perch. 

Elk Creek, near Quiet Dell; Stonecoal Creek, between Buckhannon and Weston; Ten-mile Creek, 
at Lumberport; West Fork of Monongahela, at Weston; Dry Fork of the Tug, at Barrenshe and at leager; 
Guyandotte River, at Baileysville. 

39. HadropteruB macroceplialus (Cope). 

Cheat River, at Raines; Shavers Fork of Cheat; Elk Creek, at Quiet Dell. 

40. HadropteruB aspro (Cope &. Jordan). Black-sided Darter. 

Elk Creek, at Quiet Dell; Hackers Creek, near Jane Lew; Sand Run, 2 miles above Buckhannon; 
Stonecoal Creek, between Buckhannon and Weston; Ten-mile Creek, at Limiberport; West Fork of the 
Monongahela, at Weston; Trubies Run, 7 miles above Buckhannon. 

41. TJlocentra stigmsBa (Jordan). Speck. 
Cheat River, at Ises Ferry. 

42. Diplesionblennioides (Rafinesque). Green-sided Darter. 

Doughertys Run, near Albright; Dry Fork, at Harman; Elk Creek, near Quiet Dell; Muddy Creek, 
near Albright; Shavers Fork of Cheat River; West Fork of the Monongahela; East River, near Ingle- 
side; Greenbrier River, 8 miles above Hinton; Horsepen Creek, near Horsepen, Va.; Indian Creek, 
tributary of New River, near Greenville; Clear Fork, at Rocky Gap, Va. 

43. Boleosoma nigriun (Rafinesque). Johnny Darter. 

Elk Creek, near Quiet Dell; Hackers Creek, near Jane Lew; Sand Run, 2 miles above Buckhannon; 
Stonecoal Creek between Buckhannon and Weston; Ten-mile Creek, at Limiberport; Trubies Run, 7 
miles above Buckhannon; West Fork of Monongahela, at Weston; Dry Fork of Tug, at laeger; Horsepen 
Creek, near Horsepen, Va. 

44. Etheostoma zonale (Cope). 

Obtained only in Elk Creek, near Quiet Dell, the location from which the greater number of darters 
taken were secured. 

45. Etheostoma flabellaxe Rafinesque. Fan-tailed Darter. 

Elk Creek, at Quiet Dell; Greenbrier River, near Durbin; Kings Run, between Beverly and Elkins; 
Left-hand Fork of Middle Fork qf Valley River, at Cassiday ; Riches Run, between Beverly and Elkins; 
Valley River, at Huttonsville and at Mingo; West Fork of Greenbrier; Big Stony Creek, near Bargers 
Spring; Brush Creek, near Princeton; Indian Creek, a tributary of New River, near Greenville; Madams 
Creek, across New River from Hinton; Rich Creek, at Spanishburg. 

Family COTTIDiC. 

46. Cottus ictalops (Rafinesque). Blob; Muffle-jaw. 

Cheat River, at Cheatbridge and at Raines; Doughertys Run, near Albright; East Fork of the Glady; 
West Fork of Glady; Greenbrier River, at Durbin; Harringtons Creek, near mouth of Little Youghiogheny 
River; Kings Run, between Beverly and Elkins; Laurel Fork of Cheat River, near Seneca Route Crossing; 
Left-hand Fork of Middle Fork of Valley River, at Cassiday; Muddy Creek, near Albright; Trubies Run, 
7 miles above Buckhannon; Valley River, at Mingo; Right-hand Fork, at Queens; Gandy River, at 
Osceola; Elk River, at Cogars Mill; East River, at Ingleside. 

ANNOTATED LIST OF THE SPECIES COLLECTED IN THE POTOMAC BASIN. 

Family CATOSTOMID/€. 

1. Catostoznus coxnxnersonii (Lac^pMe). White Sucker. 

Big Run, 1 mile above Circleville; Middle Fork of Potomac, near Crabbottom, Va.; Nydegger Run, 
at Gorman, Md.; Potomac River, 1 mile below Bayard, Md.; North Fork of Potomac, at mouth of 
Seneca. 

2. Catostomus nigricsjia Le Sueur. Eog Sucker. 

Big Run, 1 mile above Circleville; North Fork of the Potomac, 5 miles above Circleville; North 
Fork of the Potomdc, at mouth of Seneca Creek. 
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Family CYPRINIDiE. 

3. Campostoma anomalnzn (Rafinesque). Stone-roller. 

North Fork of Potomac, 5 miles south of Circleville, and at the mouth of Seneca Creek. 

4. Leudscus xnargarita (Cope). 

North Fork of Potomac, 5 miles above Circleville. 

5. Notropis comutus (Mitchill). Shiner. 

Big Run, 1 mile above Circleville; mouth of Seneca Creek; Middle Fork of the Potomac, near Crab- 
bottom; North Fork of Potomac. 

6. Notropis rubrifrons (Cope). 

North Branch of Potomac, at mouth of Seneca Creek. 

7. Rhinichthys catarsustsB (Cuvier & Valenciennes). Long-nosed Dace. 

North Fork of Potomac, 5 miles south of Circleville. 

8. Rhinichthys atronasus (Mitchill). Black-nosed Dace, 

Big Run, 1 mile above Circleville; Potomac River, 1 mile below Bayard, Md.; Franks Run, near 
Crabbottom, Va.; Nydegger Run, Gorman, Md.; Little Fork of the Potomac, near Crablwttom; North 
Fork of the Potomac, near Rockville; Potomac River, at mouth of Seneca Creek. 

9. ExogloBsiizn mairilllngua (Le Sueur). Cut-lips. 

East Branch of Potomac, at mouth of Seneca River; Seneca River; North Branch of Potomac, 
5 miles south of Circleville. 

Family SALMONlDi€. 

10. Salvelinus fontinalis (Mitchill). Brook trout. 

North Fork of Potomac, 5 miles south of Circleville; North Fork of Potomac, opposite mouth of 
Seneca. 

Family CENTRARCHIDiE. 

11. LepomiB auritus (Linnaeus). Red-breast Bream 

Only 1 specimen was obtained. This was collected at the mouth of the Seneca August 29, 1899. 

12. ICicropterus doloznieu Lac^pMe. Small-mouth Black Bass. 

North Fork of Potomac, 5 miles south of Circleville; North Fork of the Potomac, at the mouth 
of Seneca Creek. 

Family PERCIDiE. 

13. Etheostoma flabellare Rafinesque. Fan-tailed Darter, 

Middle Fork of Potomac, near Crabbottom, Va. ; North Fork of Potomac, 6 miles south of Circleville; 
Potomac River, 1 mile below Bayard, Md.; mouth of Seneca Creek; Nydegger Run, at Gorman, Md. 

There is considerable variation in the color of this species. Some from Nydegger Run have the 
distinct side bars, but somewhat broken into above by wavy vermiculations. Others from Green- 
brier River, at Durbin, have the bars distinct but not broken into vermiculations above, some black 
spots along the rows of scales above but not very distinct; still another from Indian Creek has the bars 
not so distinct, but general color darker, the black spots on each scale distinct, forming somewhat dis- 
tinct longitudinal dotted lines along the side of entire body. 

Family COTTID^. 

14. Cottus ictalops (RafmesqutO- Blob; Muffle-jaw 

Middle Fork of Potomac, near Crabbottom, Va.; Nydegger Run, near Gorman, Md. 
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Familj PERCIDiE. 

38. Perdna caprodes ^Rafinesque). Log Perch. 

Elk Cn?ek. n«u" Quiet Dell; Stonecoal Creek, between Buckhannon and Weston; Ten-mile Creek, 
at Lumberport ; West Fork of Monongahela, at Weston: Dr>' Fork of the Tug, at Barrenahe and at leager; 
Gu>'andotte River, at Baile>*5\'ille. 

39. Hadropterus xnacrocephalus (Cope). 

Cheat River, at Raines: Shavere Fork of Cheat: Elk Creek, at Quiet Dell. 

40. Hadropterus aspro (Cope & Jordan). Black-sided Darter. 

Elk Creek, at Quiet Doll: Hackers Creek, near Jane Lew; Sand Run, 2 miles above Buckhannon; 
Stonecoal Creek, between Buckhannon and Weston; Ten-mile Creek, at Lumberport; West Fork of the 
Monongahela. at Weston: Trubies Run, 7 mile? above Buckhannon. 

41. Ulocentra stigmsBa ^Jordan ). Speck. 
Cheat River, at Ises Forr>-. 

42. Diplesion blennioides ^Rafinesque). Green-sided Darter. 

Doughertys Run, near Albright : Drj* Fork, at Harman: Elk Creek, near Quiet Dell; Muddy Creek, 
near Albright; Shaveis Fork of Cheat River; West Fork of the Monongahela: East River, near Ingle- 
side; Grt^enbrier River, 8 miles above Hinton; Hor?epen Creek, near Horsepen, Va.; Indian Creek, 
tributarj* of New River, near Grtvnville: Clear Fork, at Rocky Gap. Va. 

43. Boleosoma nigriun vRalinesque). Johnny Darter. 

Elk Creek, near Quiet Dell: Hackers Creek, near Jane Lew: Sand Run, 2 miles above Buckhannon; 
StonetxxU Cnvk Ix'tween Buckhannon and Weston: Ten-mile Creek, at Lumberport; Trubies Rim, 7 
miles abi>vo Buckhannon: West Fork of Monongahela, at Weston: Dr\" Fork of Tug. at laeger; H<HBepen 
Cnvk, m^r Horsi^iH^n, Va. 

44. Etheostoma sonale ^Copt^). 

ObtaintHl only in Elk Cr^vk. near Quiet Dell, the liH^tion in>m which the greater number of darters 
taken won* s^Hninnl. 

45. Etheostoma flabellare Ratinosquo. Fan-taiUd Darter. 

Elk Cnvk, at Quiot IVU: Grivnbrior Rivor, near Durbin; Kings Run, between Beverly and Elkins; 
L<M*t-hand Fork of Middlo Fork of Valley Rivor, at Ca^iday : Riches Run, between Beverly and Elkins; 
Valley Rivor, at Huttonsvillo and at Mingv»: West Fork oi Gret^nbrier: Big Stony Creek, near Baigers 
Spring: Brush Cnvk. near Primvton: Indian Cnvk, a tributar\- of New River, near Greenville; Madams 
O^vk, acnv^ Now Rivor fnun Hinton; Rich Cn.vk, at S|^nishbuig. 

Family COTTIl).€. 

46. Cottusictalops vHaimosi)uo^. Blob: Mnj^f-Jiuv. 

i'hoat Rivor, at Choatbridgo and at Raim»s: lXnighon>-s Run, near Albright; East Fork of theGlady; 
West Forko! iilady : Grwnbrior Rivor, at Durbin: Harringtons Crwk. near mouth of Little Youghio^eny 
Rivor; Kinjr* Run, botwiH'u Bovorly ami Elkins: l^uM Fork of Cheat River, near Seneca Route Croanng; 
Loit-hand Fv>rk v^" Midvllo Fork oi Vulloy Rivor, at Cac^iday: Muddy Cnvk. near Albright: Trubies Run, 
7 nuhs^aUno Buoklunnon; Vulloy Rivor, ai Min^^^: Riirht-hand Fork, at Queens; Gandy River, at 
lWi\da; F.Ik Hivor, ai Cocars Mill: Eiist Rivor, at lusrU^ido. 

AN\OT.VrKl> LIST i>F TIIK SPKCIKS 1 Ol.l.Km*KP IN THE POTOMAC BASIN. 

Family CATOSTDMIIK^. 

1. Catostouxus conuuersonii J.;uoih\Io\ U .^!.v v<.,.h-. 

Bic Run. I nulo aKno I'irxlov \\\c: Midvllo Kork of l\ unuao. uoar i^TabKnt^-m. Va.: Nydegger Run, 
at Gornian. Mvl.; Tv^touuo l\i\or. I nulo Klow Uayarvl. Md.: Nv^rth FvTk of Potomac, at mouth of 
SontHn\. 

2. Catostouiua nigricans 1 o Suour. //oc N.,*h". 

Bij; Run. I mdo alv\o I'mlovdlo. NvTth KvTk ^i ihi» rv'Vniao. •> railt^ aKwe Ciideville; North 
Fork ot tho Tv^touiao, at nunith oi SontH^» CT\'ok 
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Family CYPRINIDiC. 

3. Campostoma anomaliim (Rafinesque). Stone-roller. 

North Fork of Potomac, 5 miles south of Circleville, and at the mouth of Seneca Creek. 

4. LeuciBcus xnargarita (Cope). 

North Fork of Potomac, 5 miles above Circleville. 

5. Notropis comutus (Mitchill). Shiner. 

Big Run, 1 mile above Circleville; mouth of Seneca Creek; Middle Fork of the Potomac, near Crab- 
bottom; North Fork of Potomac. 

6. Notropis rubrifrons (Cope). 

North Branch of Potomac, at mouth of Seneca Creek. 

7. BhinichthyB cataractsB (Cuvier & Valenciennes). Long-nosed Dace. 

North Fork of Potomac, 5 'miles south of Circleville. 

8. BhlnichthyB atronasus (Mitchill). Black-nosed Dace. 

Big Run, 1 mile above Circleville; Potomac River, 1 mile below Bayard, Md.; Franks Run, near 
Crabbottom, Va.; Nydegger Run, Gorman, Md.; Little Fork of the Potomac, near Crabbottom; North 
Fork of the Potomac, near Rockville; Potomac River, at mouth of Seneca Creek. 

9. EzogloBsum mazillingua (Le Sueur). Cut-lips. 

East Branch of Potomac, at mouth of Seneca River; Seneca River; North Branch of Potomac, 
5 miles south of Circleville. 

Family SALMONIDiE. 

10. Salvelinus fontinalis (Mitchill). Brook trout. 

North Fork of Potomac, 5 miles south of Circleville; North Fork of Potomac, opposite mouth of 
Seneca. 

Family CENTRARCHID.C. 

11. LepoxniB auritus (Linnaeus). Red-breast Bream 

Only 1 specimen was obtained. This was collected at the mouth of the Seneca August 29, 1899. 

12. ICicropterus dolomieu Lac^pMe. Small-mouth Black Bass. 

North Fork of Potomac, 5 miles south of Circleville; North Fork of the Potomac, at the mouth 
of Seneca Creek. 

Family PERCIDiE. 

13. Etheostoxna flabellare Rafinesque. Fan-tailed Darter. 

Middle Fork of Potomac, near Crabbottom, Va. ; North Fork of Potomac, 6 miles south of Circleville; 
Potomac River, 1 mile below Bayard, Md.; mouth of Seneca Creek; Nydegger Run, at Gorman, Md. 

There is considerable variation in the color of this species. Some from Nydegger Run have the 
distinct side bars, but somewhat broken into above by wavy vermiculations. Others from Green- 
brier River, at Durbin, have the bars distinct but not broken into vermiculations above, some black 
spots along the rows of scales above but not very distinct; still another from Indian Creek has the bars 
not so distinct, but general color darker, the black spots on each scale distinct, forming somewhat dis- 
tinct longitudinal dotted lines along the side of entire body. 

Family COTTID^. 

14. Cottus ictalops (Rafinesque). Blob; Muffle-jaw 

Middle Fork of Potomac, near Crabbottom, Va.; Nydegger Run, near Gorman, Md. 
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Family PERClDiC. 

38. Percina caprodes (Rafinesque). Log Perch, 

Elk Creek, near Quiet Dell; Stonecoal Creek, between Buckhannon and Weston; Ten-mile Creek, 
at Lumberport; West Fork of Monongahela, at Weston; Dry Fork of the Tug, at Barrenshe and at leager; 
Guyandotte River, at Baileysville. 

30. Hadropterus macrocephalus (Cope). 

Cheat River, at Raines; Shavers Fork of Cheat; Elk Creek, at Quiet Dell. 

40. Hadropterus aspro (Cope & Jordan). Black-sided Darter. 

Elk Creek, at Quiet Dell; Hackers Creek, near Jane Lew; Sand Run, 2 miles above Buckhannon; 
Stonecoal Creek, between Buckhannon and Weston; Ten-mile Creek, at Lumberport; W^est Forkof the 
Monongahela, at Weston; Trubies Run, 7 miles above Buckhannon. 

41. Ulocentra Btigmaea (Jordan). Speck. 
Cheat River, at Ises Ferry. 

42. Diplesion blennioides (Rafinesque). Greevrsided Darter. 

Doughertys Run, near Albright; Dry Fork, at Harman; Elk Creek, near Quiet Dell; Muddy Creek, 
near Albright; Shavers Fork of Cheat River; West Fork of the Monongahela; East River, near Ingle- 
side; Greenbrier River, 8 miles above Hinton; Horsepen Creek, near Horsepen, Va.; Indian Creek, 
tributary of New River, near Greenville; Clear Fork, at Rocky Gap, Va. 

43. BoleoBOxna nigrum (Rafinesque). Johnny Darter. 

Elk Creek, near Quiet Dell; Hackers Creek, near Jane Lew; Sand Run, 2 miles above Buckhannon; 
Stonecoal Creek between Buckhannon and Weston; Ten-mile Creek, at Limiberport; Trubies Run, 7 
miles above Buckhannon; West Fork of Monongahela, at Weston; Dry Fork of Tug, at laeger; Horsepen 
Creek, near Horsepen, Va. 

44. Etheostoxna zonale (Cope). 

Obtained only in Elk Creek, near Quiet Dell, the location from which the greater number of darters 
taken were secured. 

46. Etheostoxna flabellare Rafinesque. Fan-tailed Darter. 

Elk Creek, at Quiet Dell; Greenbrier River, near Durbin; Kings Run, between Beverly and Elkins; 
Left-hand Fork of Middle Fork of Valley River, at Cassiday; Riches Run, between Beverly and Elkins; 
Valley River, at Huttonsville and at Mingo; West Fork of Greenbrier; Big Stony Creek, near Bargers 
Spring; Brush Creek, near Princeton; Indian Creek, a tributary of New River, near Greenville; Madams 
Creek, across New River from Hinton; Rich Creek, at Spanishburg. 

Family COTTIDiE. 

46. Cottus ictalops (Rafinesque). Blob; Muffle-jaw. 

Cheat Rivor, at Cheatbridge and at Raines; Doughertys Run, near Albright; East Fork of the Glady; 
West Fork of Glady; Greenbrier River, at Durbin; Harringtons Creek, near mouth of Little Youghiogheny 
River; Kings Run, between Beverly and Elkins; Laurel Fork of Cheat River, near Seneca Route Crossing; 
Left-hand Fork of Middle Fork of Valley River, at Cassiday; Muddy Creek, near Albright; Trubies Run, 
7 miles above Buckhannon; Valley River, at Mingo; Right-hand Fork, at Queens; Gandy River, at 
Osceola; Elk River, at Cogars Mill; East River, at Inglesido. 

ANNOTATED LIST OF THE SPECIES COLLECTED IN THE POTOMAC BASIN. 

Family CATOSTOMID^. 

1. Catostonius commersonii (Lac^'pdde). White Sucker. 

Big Run, 1 mile above Circleville; Middle Fork of Potomac, near Crabbottom, Va.; Nydegger Run, 
at Gorman, Md.; Potomac River, 1 mile below Bayard, Md.; North Fork of Potomac, at mouth of 
Seneca. 

2. CatoBtomus nigricans Le Sueur. Hog Sucker. 

Big Run, 1 mile above Circleville; North Fork of the Potomac, 5 miles above Circleville; North 
Fork of the Potomdc, at mouth of Seneca Creek. 
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Family CYPRINID^E. 

3. Campostozna anomaluxn (Rafincsque). Stone-roller. 

North Fork of Potomac, 5 miles south of Circleville, and at the mouth of Seneca Creek. 

4. Leuciscus margarita (Cope). 

North Fork of Potomac, 5 miles above Circleville. 

6. Notropis comutus (Mitchill). Shiner. 

Big Run, 1 mile above Circleville; mouth of Seneca Creek; Middle Fork of the Potomac, near Crab- 
bottom; North Fork of Potomac. 

6. Notropis rubxifrons (Cope). 

North Branch of Potomac, at mouth of Seneca Creek. 

7. Bhinichthya cataractce (Cuvier & Valenciennes). Long-nosed Dace. 

North Fork of Potomac, 5 miles south of Circleville. 

8. BhiniclithyB atronasus (Mitchill). Black-nosed Dace. 

Big Run, 1 mile above Circleville; Potomac River, 1 mile below Bayard, Md.; Franks Run, near 
Crabbottom, Va.; Nydegger Run, Gorman, Md.; Little Fork of the Potomac, near Crabbottom; North 
Fork of the Potomac, near Rockville; Potomac River, at mouth of Seneca Creek. 

0. Ezoglotwuxn xnaxillingua (Le Sueur). Cut-lips. 

East Branch of Potomac, at mouth of Seneca River; Seneca River; North Branch of Potomac, 
5 miles south of Circleville. 

Family SALMONID.E. 

10. Salvelinus fontinalia (Mitchill). Brook trout. 

North Fork of Potomac, 5 miles south of Circleville; North Fork of Potomac, opposite mouth of 
Seneca. 

Family CENTRARCHID^. 

11. Lepomis auritus (Linnaeus). Red-breast Bream 

Only 1 specimen was obtained. This was collected at the mouth of the Seneca August 29, 1899. 

12. MicropteruB dolomieu Lac^pMe. Small-mouth Black Bass. 

North Fork of Potomac, 5 miles south of Circleville; North Fork of the Potomac, at the mouth 
of Seneca Creek. 

Family PERClDiE. 

13. EtheoBtoma flabellare Rafinesque. Fan-tailed Darter. 

Middle Fork of Potomac, near Crabbottom, Va. ; North Fork of Potomac, 5 miles south of Circleville; 
Potomac River, 1 mile below Bayard, Md.; mouth of Seneca Creek; Nydegger Run, at Gorman, Md. 

There is considerable variation in the color of this species. Some from Nydegger Run have the 
distinct side bars, but somewhat l^roken into above by wavy vermiculations. Others from Green- 
brier River, at Durbin, have the bars distinct but not broken into vermiculations above, some black 
spots along the rows of scales above but not very distinct; still another from Indian Creek has the bars 
not so distinct, but general color darker, the black spots on each scale distinct, forming somewhat dis- 
tinct longitudinal dotted lines along the side of entire body. 

Family COTTID^. 

14. Cottus ictalopB (Rafinesquo). Blob; Muffle-jaw 

Middle Fork of Potomac, near Crabbottom, Va.; Nydegger Run, near Gorman, Md. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN WITH CAMERA SUBMERGED. 

The photographs shown in this plate are reproduced without retouching from originals made on orthochromatic plates with a color 
M'reen by the uAe of a reflecting camera inclosed in the water-tight box described in this paper. The exposures were made in 
sunlitfht in abtmt 4 feet nf water at 11 a. M. &t Tortugas, Fla., and lasted ^ second. For further description see text, ptige 65. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Many things have contributed in recent years to extend the use of photography 
into fields of natural history not previously occupied by it. Dry plates and fihus 
have been made more rapid and, with the advent of the nonhalation and orthocliro- 
matic sorts, have been adapted to every use; with new sorts of optical glass it has 
been possible to construct photograpliic lenses of great speed; cameras and acces- 
sories have been made portable and suited to a variety of needs. As a result we 
find in scientific publications, as well as in more popular books and periodicals, 
excellent photographs of living animals and plants in their natural euAaronment. 
Students and lovers of birds, field naturalists and hunters of big game have all 
contributed their part. Birds have been photographed on the wing and while 
engaged in their domestic duties, on the nest in almost inaccessible high trees, 
on mountain crags, and on the faces of cliffs. Mammals have been photographed 
in nature imder a great variety of conditions. Reptiles, amphibians, insects — 
every variety of terrestrial animal has been pictured by tlie lens. 

Quite in contrast has been the limited use of photography for aquatic organisms. 
Shufeldt (1898), Dugmore (Jordan & Evermann, 1902), Saville-Kent (1893), Fabre- 
Domergue (1898), ha^e from time to time succeeded in making excellent photo- 
graphs of animals in aquaria under more or less artificial conditions, but the work 
has been carried scarcely beyond this (see Boutan, 1893, 1898, 1898a, 1900, and 
Rudaux, 1908). The present paper deals rather with the photography of aquatic 
organisms, not merely in their native element, but in their native environment and 
under normal conditions. It attempts to show how they may be photographed, 
not by taking them from their native haunts and placing them in artificial containers, 
but by carrying the camera into the field. The methods described make it possible 
to do in some measure for aquatic animals what has been done for birds and other 
terrestrial forms. 

PRINCIPLES OF PHOTOGRAPHY OF SUBMERGED OBJECTS. 

In air the naturalist can by one method or another photograph what he sees. 
When he looks into clear water he may see nmch that it seems ])ossible to photo- 
graph. If the surface is disturbed objects beneath it appear distorted and waver- 
ing, but if the surface is smooth they may appear as sharp and steady as though 
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viewed through air alone. In the latter case the photographer may set up his 
camera and find that he can get a perfect image on the ground glass; but if he 
then exposes a plate with the expectation of getting a good negative he will be 
sorely disappointed. Only rarely does he get any image at all of what lies beneath 
the water^s surface. Usually the negative shows only the surface itself, and that 
appears as opaque as though the camera had been pointed into a lake of tar. The 
writer has often attempted such photographs, to find on his negative no visible 
impression of the fish which showed so clear on his ground glass. This is doubtless 
a common experience. Wliy is it? 

Explanation will be clearer by referring to the diagrammatic figure 1, where 
the camera (c) is pointed toward a fish (x-y) beneath the surface (a-b) of the 

water. The fish 
is illuminated 
cliiefly by rays of 
light which enter 
the water almost 
vertically. The 
rays of light xx', 
y y'y reflected 
from the fish, 
which strike the 
surface of the 
water from below 
at an angle less 
than 48° 35' with 
the vertical, 
emerge into the 
air, while at the 
same time they 
are bent from 
their course, as 
shown in the fig- 
ure. Some of 

these rays converge to the lens, and thence diverge to form on the ground glass 
the image i i\ When the photographic plate is exposed these rays, with the rays 
from other submerged objects, form an image on it, as they do on the ground 
glass. Yet this image does not appear in the negative, for if the surface of the 
water is smooth it acts as a single great mirror which, although it permits a 
part of the light to penetrate, yet reflects another part, greater the more obliquely 
the light strikes the surface. For this reason the images of sky and trees 
and other distant objects are often seen mirrored on the surface of smooth water. 
Some of these reflected rays (z z\ w v/), after leaving the surface of the water, 
enter the lens of the camera and form an image. The fish is a near object and if 
the camera is focused upon it the image of the fish is sharp on the photographic 
plate. The reflected rays from the water's surface come usually from distant objects, 
commonly sky or clouds. When the camera is focused on the fiish a sharp image 




Fio. 1.— Diagram illustrating the photography of objects beneath the water by a camera above 
the surface. For explanation see the text. 
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of these distant objects is formed, not on the photographic plate, but in a plane 
situated somewhere between that plate and the lens, as at / /'. After forming 
the image at / /' these rays again diverge and strike the photographic plate. The 
plate is thus flooded by light from distant objects that are wholly out of focus, so 
that such rays do not form a distinct image on it. This reflected light is usually 
brighter than the light which forms the image of the fish. It affects the plate 
with greater intensity, so that when the plate is developed the image of the fish is 
quite obscured by the general fog produced by the brighter light. There appears 
in the negative only a uniform dark haze, which represents the surface of the water. 

If the ground glass is put in place and brought by focusing into the plane / /', 
then the sharp image of distant clouds and trees is seen on it, while the image of 
the fish lies behind the ground glass and is no longer clearly visible. If the water 
is smooth, a plate exposed under these circumstances gives a sharp negative of 
these distant objects, but does not show the fish. 

If one looks at the fish in the water from the point it is seen clearly, because 
its image is focused on the retina, while the images of more distant objects mirrored 
in the water's surface fall in front of the retina, and the objects from which they 
come are therefore not seen. The observer neglects the glare of light from these 
distant objects, fixes his attention on the fish, and sees it. If now, while still 
looking toward the fish, he adjusts his eye to distant objects by relaxing the ciliary 
muscle, these are clearly seen mirrored in the surface of the water, while the fish is 
no longer sharply seen. Similarly, if a mirror is laid on the ground so as to reflect 
the clouds and its image is examined by focusing in a camera, it is impossible to 
get at the same time on the ground glass a sharp image of the clouds reflected in 
the mirror and of the frame of the mirror or other near object. It is only when 
the mirrored object lies near the surface of the water that its image can be focused 
on the photographic plate or retina at the same time with that of a submerged 
object near the surface. It nearly always happens that the light entering the 
camera from distant objects mirrored in the surface of the water is so much more 
intense than that from submerged objects that the images of the latter are quite 
obliterated on the photographic plate. Sometimes, on the other hand, when the 
camera is pointed nearly vertically into the water at an object over a light-colored 
bottom, the emerging light is more intense than the reflected light, and there is 
obtained a iriore or less fogged negative which shows submerged objects. This is 
the more apt to be the case if the photographer has the sun at his back. (See 
Saville-Kent, 1893.) At other times, within the limits of the reflected image (not 
the shadow) of a dark-colored bridge or building or of dense foliage, one may obtain 
a fogged negative, showing submerged objects. In this case also the partial success 
is due to the fact that the reflected light is less intense than that which comes from 
the submerged objects to be photographed. It is not often, however, that the 
submerged objects that one wishes to photograph are found within the reflected 
images of dark-colored backgrounds of sufficient size and far enough away. 

The above discussion is based on the assumption that the surface of the water 
is smooth so that it acts as a single large mirror. If the water surface is disturbed 
it is broken into numerous smaller surfaces, concave, convex, or plane, and each 
of these acts as an independent small mirror. These form distorted images of 
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portions of distant objects, of natural size, magnified or reduced; and the light 
from them entering the camera affects the photographic plate in such a way as 
to obliterate the dimmer image of any object lying beneath the water. At the 
same time the light from the submerged object is refracted in various directions 
as it emerges into the air through the irregular surface of the water, so that its 
image as formed on the retina or ground glass is neither sharp nor steady. 

From the foregoing discussion it appears that attempts to photograph sub- 
merged objects with a camera placed in air can result in only partial success, and 
this but rarely. Failure is due to the fact that the photograph is made through 
the surface of contact of two media, water and air, of very different refractive 
powers. If this surface is not perfectly smooth the light from an object beneath 
it is, upon emergence, refracted unequally at different parts of the surface and can 
not form a clear image on the ground glass. Whether the water is smooth or rough 
its surface reflects a part of the light which strikes it, and thus acts as a mirror. 
This reflected light makes it impossible, except under unusual conditions, to obtain 
photographs of submerged objects. To obtain such photographs the surface of 
the water must be smooth and light reflected from it must not enter the camera. 
Two modes of procedure suggest themselves: 

(1) The camera may remain above the surface of the water. In that case the 
surface of disturbed water must be rendered smooth and the light from objects 
above water must be prevented from striking its surface at such angles as to enter 
the camera in sufficient amount to fog the plate. Methods devised by the writer 
for accomplishing these two results are taken up and illustrated in the following 
section. 

(2) The camera may he placed beneath the surface of the water j so that this 
surface does not intervene between the camera and the object to be photographed. 
The light which enters the camera is therefore neither refracted nor reflected at 
this surface, and images may be obtained on the ground glass as clear and steady 
as though viewed through air alone. Methods of the writer and others for accom- 
pUshing this are described and illustrated in the final section of this paper. 

A NEW METHOD OF PHOTOGRAPHING SUBMERGED OBJECTS WITH THE CAMERA 

ABOVE THE SURFACE. 

It was pointed out in the preceding section that if the camera with which sub- 
merged objects are to be photographed is to remain above the surface of the water 
means must be found (1) greatly to reduce the amount of reflected light entering 
the camera from the surface of the water, and (2) to render the surface of the water 
smooth. We may consider first the case in which the surface of the water is smooth, 
so that it is necessary merely to minimize surface reflection. 

The method to be described is best adapted to objects in water not more 
than 2 or 3 feet deep, and the best results are obtained when the water is less 
than a foot in depth. Any type of camera may be used, but since the objects to 
be photographed are necessarily quite near the camera they are out of focus with 
a fixed-focus camera, so that the best results are obtained when the camera is one 
that can be focused. Since the objects to be photographed are usually in motion, 
and since the surface of the water may at any time be roughened by a puff of wind. 
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it is best to use a lens suitable for instantaneous exposure — a lens of a speed not less 
than f 8. The operator should first select the point from which the picture is to 
be taken. He should, of course, have the sun at his back or to one side. If possible 
he should stand on the bank or on some fixed support which extends above the 
surface of the water. From such a position the camera is at a greater height and 
may usually be directed at the surface of the water at an angle of about 45° or 
less from a vertical extending upward from this surface. Rays of light from sub- 
merged objects striking the surface of the water from below at an angle of 48° 35' 
from a vertical drawn downward (or at a less angle), emerge. They may thus, 
after refraction, reach the camera as indicated by the line xx' i' in figure 1. Rays 
which strike the surface of the water from below at an angle of more than 48° 35' 
with the vertical are, on the 
other hand, reflected at the 
surface so that jihey do not 
emerge and enter the camera 
but pass down again into the 
water, as indicated by the 
line xmnin figure 1 . 

If the operator is unable 
to find a fixed emergent sup- 
port for the camera he may 
make the exposure while 
standing in the water. The 
camera may then be /held in 
the hand or may be supported 
on a tripod which rests on 
the bottom. As the legs of 
the tripod are likely to sink 
into the bottom they should 
be extended to their full 
length. Where the bottom 
is firm an elevated position 
may be obtained for the 
camera by using a tripod with legs some 10 feet long, such as dealers sell for use 
in making pictures of large groups. In such tripods one leg forms a ladder by 
which the camera may be reached. 

The tripod top should consist of two rectangular wooden pieces, as shown in 
figure 2 and in section in figure 1. To the lower piece, which has a large circular 
opening at its center, the legs are attached. The camera is fastened by the tripod 
screw to the upper piece in such a way that one of the legs projects directly backward 
instead of directly fon\ard, as is usual. The two pieces are hinged together at one 
edge, so that they may lie parallel to one another or may be separated like the covers 
of a book until the upper piece forms an angle of 90° with the lower. A rod is 
pivoted by one end to the upper piece at the middle of its free edge, so that it swings 
freely in the vertical plane. This rod passes through a perforated metal block piv- 
oted by one end at the middle of the free edge of the lower piece so as to swing freely 




FiQ. 2.— Tripod top by means of which the camera may be inclined at any 
angle. For explanation see the text. 
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in a plane vertical to that piece. When the two pieces are separated by moving the 
upper one on the hinge which connects them the rod slips through the opening in 
the block and may be firmly clamped at any point in its length by means of a 
set screw. Thus the upper piece may be held firmly at any angle to the lower 
piece from 0° to 90°, and the camera may be pointed at the water at any 
desired angle. The position in which the legs of the tripod are attached permits the 
camera to be pointed directly downward in the space between the two front legs, 
whereas if the legs were attached in the usual manner wnth one leg in front it w^ould 
be impossible to bring the camera into the vertical position. Tripods of tliis type 
are to be found in the market or may be made from an ordinary tripod by any 
mechanic. 

When the operator has placed his camera and roughly adjusted it, he should 
set up a screen to cut off the light reflected from the surface of the water into the 
camera. Any piece of dark fabric, a blanket, shawl, or for small objects even a 
coat, may be used. It may be supported by hand or tied to poles stuck in the 
bottom. The writer carries into the field a screen made by sewing together pieces 
of black calico to form a sheet either 6 or 9 feet square. To three of the edges 
of this, at intervals of about a foot, are sewn pieces of tape each about a foot long and 
attached at its middle so as to leave 6 inches projecting on each side. One piece 
of tape should be attached to each comer of the screen. Two poles are cut of 
sufficient length to project 6 to 10 feet above the water when firmly set in the 
bottom. The poles are sharpened at one end, and beginning at the unsharpened 
end the square of calico is tied to them by the opposite edges by means of the 
tapes. The third side to which tapes are attached is the upper, between the 
unsharpened ends of the poles. The poles are now thrust into the bottom on that 
side of the camera opposite the object to be photographed and so that they slant 
toward the camera. The screen (s s', fig. 1) is thus stretched upward from the 
surface of the water in a slanting position, so that its upper edge is nearer the camera 
than its lower. If the two poles are pulled together by the weight of the cloth or the 
action of the wind so that the screen sags, a third pole tied between their upper 
ends will keep them apart, while the tapes on the upper edge of the screen will 
serve to attach it to the cross-pole. 

If the operator now returns to the camera he will see the screen mirrored in 
the surface of the water. The object to be photographed should fall within the 
limits of this mirrored image as seen from the camera." If it does not, the screen 
or the camera must be shifted until it does. The operator will see also the shadow^ 
of the screen. This should not fall on the object to be photographed. The screen 
should, if possible, be adjusted by slanting it or by moving one of the poles so that 
the sun strikes it nearly edgewise, but yet does not strike that face of it which is 
toward the camera. If this adjustment is properly made the shadow of the screen 
is a very narrow band, which lies beneath the screen and a little nearer the camera 
than its lower edge. The full sunlight then falls on the object while the rays from 

a Saville-Kcnt (1893) apparently utilized this principle when photographing with a vertical camera on the Australian 
barrier reefs, but Rudaux (1906) stated the principle explicitly as applied in photographing in natural waters with a 
vertical camera objects within the reflected image of the tripod top. Neither recognized the broad application of the 
principle here described. 
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distant objects which would otherwise be reflected into the camera from the surface 
of the water are cut off. If the sunlight is permitted to fall on that face of the 
screen which is toward the camera, it is reflected from the screen to the surface of 
the water and thence into the camera. A picture taken under these conditions 
may show, besides the object under the water, also the screen itself, although this 
image of the screen is usually so faint that it does not interfere with the use of the 
picture for scientific purposes. 

When the screen has been properly set the operator has merely to adjust the 
camera and make the exposure in the customary way. If the subjects are fish they 
will usually have been frightened away, but if the fish are engaged in nest building 
or in some other occupation that attracts them to a particular spot, they will, in 
most cases, return after a time varying from five minutes to an hour. The operator 
has merely to remain quiet until this happens. The photographer may focus his 
camera on the spot to which the fish is likely to return and then withdraw and 
operate the camera from a distance by pulling a string or pressing a bulb when 
the fish returns. The method is of most use in securing photographs of the nests 
and habitats of fish in shallow water, yet the writer has succeeded by means of it 
in making some satisfactory photographs of fish on the nest. 

The result of using the screen is shown in figure 1 of plate iii, which is a photo- 
graph of the nest of a smaU-mouthed black bass. The screen in this case was stretched 
on a frame and was held by hand. Within the limits of the reflection of the screen 
in the water's surface the bottom may be seen clearly. At the center are the larger 
stones which form the bottom of the nest, and these show sharply the details of 
their markings. Outside the limits of the reflection of the screen the bottom is not 
clearly visible; its image has been obscured on the sensitive plate by the bright 
light reflected from the surface of the water. The sun struck the back of the screen 
from the left, as is shown by the shadow which lies close to the screen. Within 
the limits of this shadow the plate was imderexposed and details of the bottom 
are not visible. With a longer exposure as good a negative could have been made 
of what lay in the shadow. 

If the surface of the water is not smooth it may be made so by a water glass, 
which may be constructed as follows (fig. 1, pi. iv): A square frame is made of 
heavy galvanized iron, and measures 3i inches deep and 12 inches on each side 
within. One of its edges (the top) is turned outward three-fourths of an inch and 
then downward one-half inch to form a lip. This stiffens the frame and tends to pre- 
vent water from slopping into it. The lower edge of the frame is turned outward 
about half an inch to form a flat surface, against which the glass, 13 inches square, is 
bedded in aquarium cement. After the glass is in position four trough-shaped pieces 
are soldered to the sides of the frame and to one another in the manner shown in the 
figure. The free edges of these pieces project inward beneath the lower surface of 
the glass and support it. Before the pieces are soldered into place cement is placed 
between them and the lower face of the glass. The whole border of the glass is thus 
bedded in cement on both surfaces and at the edge. To protect the glass when not in 
use a flat cover is provided, which fits against its lower face. Such a water glass may 
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be floated over the object to be photographed and a screen set up independently 
of it, or the screen may be attached to the glass itself. For the latter purpose a 
piece of half-inch band iron may be bent to form the three sides of a rectangle, 
8 by 12 inches, and this may be riveted as a bail (fig. 1, pi. iv) to the inside of the 
frame, about 8 inches from one side. The bail should turn on the rivets so that it 
may be depressed into the frame when not in use. A screen may be formed by 
raising the bail and tying a piece of black cloth from it to the opposite side of the 
frame. In shallow, running water it is desirable to support the water glass from 
the bottom in order that it may not sink so much as to displace or distort the 
object to be photographed. It may be supported on four iron rods which run 
through metal sleeves soldered to the four corners of the frame. The rods may 
be fixed in any position in the sleeves by means of set screws, and may project 
upward far enough to support the upper edge of the screen. A water glass 
arranged in this way is shown in figure 2, plate iv, where it is being used for observa- 
tion, but >\dth the same glass photographs were obtained of lamprey eels in the act of 
spawning. Such a photograph is reproduced in figm^e 2, plate iii, where the rough 
surface of the running water made the use of the water glass imperative. The 
white bands across the picture are the edges of the frame of the water glass. Outside 
this frame at the right, where the water is rough, Httle is visible. The screen was 
almost as necessary as the water glass. 

The writer has used water glasses of this type varying in size from 1 to 3 feet 
square. Those of 1 foot square are of use chiefly for observation, and even for 
this purpose the screen is a valuable addition. Those of 3 feet square are so 
unwieldy that a veliicle of some sort is needed to carry them. The size most suitable 
for field photography is 2 feet square, since this may be transported by hand. 

The method described in this section is suited only to shallow water, where 
the camera may be supported from a firm substratum. In deeper water the 
unsteadiness of the boat would interfere with the manipulation of a water glass or 
a screen. It might be possible, however, to construct a boat of which the water 
glass and the screen should form constituent parts. The method described permits 
only of views at angles of from about 48° to 90° to the water's surface. Since it is 
not practicable to place the camera far above the water at these angles or to use 
screens of very large size, the pictures that may be taken are of near objects and 
the field covered by them is of limited extent. If a water glass is used, the camera 
must be near it and the field is limited by its frame. The method is, however, the 
only one known to the writer for certain kinds of work. Often, as in the case of 
the bass nest shown in figure 3, the objects to be photographed are in water so 
shallow that the camera must be placed above its surface; there is not room for it 
beneath. Often, though the object may be in deeper water, it is so surrounded 
by vegetation that it can not be seen from a little distance except from above. It 
must then be photographed from above. Where the water is both shallow and 
disturbed, as in small streams, the use of a water glass is essential. There are there- 
fore many objects about the borders of lakes and in streams to which this method 
may be applied when no other known method is available. On the other hand, 
wherever it is possible to use a submerged camera, results may be obtained with 
greater ease and certainty in the manner shown in the section which follows. 
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PREVIOUS ATTEMPTS TO PHOTOGRAPH SUBMERGED OBJECTS BY MEANS OF A 

SUBMERGED CAMERA* 

Photography by means of a submerged camera was first attempted by Dr. L. 
Boutan, of Paris, at the seaside laboratory of Roscoff, in 1893. His work was con- 
tinued through the seasons of 1895, 1896, 1897, and 1898, and the results have been 
published in four communications (Boutan, 1893, 1898, 1898a, 1900). Boutan's 
apparatus was used wholly in the sea, and he has given to his method the title ''la 
photographic sous-marine." I shall use instead the broader term subaquatic 
photography, as indicating the wider application of the method to both fresh and 
salt water. 

Boutan made use of three forms of apparatus, which may be designated as his 
first (1893), second (1896), and third (1898) apparatus. Each of these will be 
briefly considered. 

He was led to take up subaquatic photography by his study of the develop- 
ment of the moUusk Ilaliotis, Finding it impossible to rear the larvae of tliis form 
in aquaria and failing to collect them in their natural environment by the usual 
methods, he decided to search for them by descending in a diver's suit. He was 
struck by the beauty and interest of the submarine landscape and of its inhabit- 
ants. He found it impossible to bring his experiences vividly before others by 
mere verbal description and equally impossible, while inclosed in the cumbersome 
garments of the diver, to make drawings, or even sketches, of what he saw. He 
was thus led to try photography. He appears to have made no attempt to oper- 
ate with a camera placed above the water, for, as he says, ^' when the surface of the 
liquid is absolutely quiet the rays of light coming from submerged objects enter the 
objective placed in air at the same time with the rays reflected by this mirroring 
surface and that suffices to destroy all clearness in the images." He objected to 
this method for the further reason that it could result in giving only a plan or 
bird's-eye view similar to that which is obtained when landscapes are photographed 
from the elevated car of a balloon. He therefore decided to construct an appara- 
tus that could be used under water. It seemed to him possible to proceed on either 
one of two principles: (1) ''To have made an objective that could be immersed 
directly in water." (2) "To have built a tight box in the interior of which the 
ordinary objective could be placed protected from salt water." In his first and 
third forms of apparatus Boutan made use of the second principle. In liis second 
attempt he made use, without success, of an objective immersed in water. 

boutan's first apparatus (1893). 

In this apparatus Boutan made use of a detective camera of fixed focus, an 
instrument intended to make instantaneous pictures at all distances beyond 3 or 4 
meters without focusing. This camera was of the box form usual in detective 
cameras. It was provided at the front with an opening for the lens and above 
this with two openings for the finder. At the front there was on one side a lever 
or button which controlled the shutter and at the back a rod by the movement of 
which it was possible, without opening the box, to change the plates, a number of 
which were carried in the magazine of the camera. 
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This camera was inclosed in a copper box (fig. 3). The top of the box was 
open and was stiffened by a projecting rim against which a cover could be clamped 
by means of eight metal screw-clamps. The joint between the rim of the box and 
the cover was made water-tight by means of a heavy rubber gasket let into rectan- 
gular grooves in both the rim and the cover. The box was intended to be used 
at considerable depths. The pressure of the water on its outside would at 10 
meters depth be one atmosphere plus the pressure exerted by a column of water 10 
meters high, while the pressure on the inside of the box would be what it was when 
the box was closed at the surface, one atmosphere. Under these circimistances 
there was serious danger that the excess pressure on the outside of the box would 
force the water through between the rim and the cover in spite of the most care- 
ful construction of the joint between the 
two. To overcome this difficulty, the cover 
of the box was provided at its center ^dth 
an opening which extended upward into a 
metal tube, and to this tube there was at- 
tached an air-filled rubber bag of about 
3 liters capacity. When the box was sub- 
merged the pressure of the water on the 
bag was communicated to the air within, 
so that the pressure on the inner surface 
of the box was exactly equal at all depths 
to that on its outer surface. Thus there 
was no excess pressm:e on the outer surface 
of the box to force the water inward against 
a less pressure within. 

The front of the box was provided with 
three circular openings closed by plates 
of glass with parallel surfaces. The one at 
the center was opposite the lens; the two 
above it were for the finder. A similar 
opening on one side was also closed by 
a glass plate and served for the finder. On the same side was a rod which 
terminated at its outer end in a milled head. Its inner end extended, through a 
stufling box wliich was water-tight, to the interior of the box. By pulling the 
rod in and out the shutter could be operated. A similar rod at the back of the box 
could be slid in and out and served to change the plates. When in use the camera 
was supported on a heavy tripod of iron. 

The apparatus was used either while the operator remained in shallow water 
with his head and shoulders above the surface or when he had descended to the 
bottom in a diverts suit. When working in shallow water, he put on the diver's 
suit in order to be protected from the water, but omitted the casque covering the 
head and the heavy weight ordinarily attached to the back and front of the suit. 
Thus arrayed, he placed the tripod in position and attached the camera to it. In 




Fio. 3.— Boutan'8 first apparatus. Box used in 1893 for 
inclosing a detective camera to be used under water. 
B, rubl>er balloon filled with air; D, handle at the 
back for operating the magazine plate holder; O, open- 
ing corresponding to the lens; OB, handle at the side 
controlling the shutter; V, front finder; OV, lateral 
finder. (Copy of fig. 1 in Boutan, 1893.") 
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order to bring the camera to bear on the object to be photographed, it was then 
necessary to provide a way to determine when the image of the object appeared in 
the desired position in the finder. This was accomplished by using a metal tube open 
at both ends, one end of the tube being placed over the ground glass of the finder 
and the other, which extended above the water, being applied to the eye. The tube 
excluded the light from the space between the eye of the observer and the finder, 
while at the same time the water within it was protected from agitation. By this 
means it was possible to see clearly the image on the ground glass of the finder. 
It was necessary merely to manipulate the handle controlling the shutter in order 
to begin and end the exposure. The plate could then be changed by manipulat- 
ing the rod at the back of the box and another exposure made at once without 
taking the camera from the water. Where it was possible to operate near shore, 
it was unnecessary for the operator to put on the diver's suit or to enter the water. 
He could set the camera in place from the shore and adjust it or make the exposure 
while lying upon the bank. Boutan, indeed, made satisfactory photographs of 
fixed animals in aquaria by immersing this apparatus in an indoor aquarium and 
operating it by means of a string. By using a very small diaphragm he was able 
to get clear images of objects at a distance of 15 centimeters from the lens, but 
this required an exposure of three minutes. He obtained photographs of fish and 
other mobile forms in the same maimer by inclosing the animal to be photographed 
in a glass globe, which was then immersed in the aquarium at a suitable distance 
from the lens. The globe served to restrict the movements of the animal. When 
working in shallow water, he found that the algse which appear everywhere in the 
submarine landscape were in constant motion whenever there was any movement 
of the water. It was therefore necessary to restrict operations to those days on 
which it was perfectly calm. 

In order to obtain photographs at depths at which it was impossible to wade 
Boutan made use of the diver's outfit. He describes the outfit in detail and the 
method of using it in a ver}^ interesting section of his paper of 1898. The method of 
procedure was briefly as follows: The boat containing the apparatus to be used 
(diver's suit, air pumps, and photographic apparatus) was first firml}^ anchored at the 
spot selected and held in place by means of cables stretched to the rocks on shore. 
The photographer then put on the diver's suit and descended to the point selected as 
the center of operations. He first signaled to an assistant to let down the photo- 
graphic apparatus, which consisted of the tripod, the box containing the camera, and 
a weight intended to steady the apparatus. He then sought out the view to be 
taken, and set up the apparatus at his leisure. This accomplished, he opened the 
shutter of the camera and signaled to the assistant that the exposure was begun. 
Since it was impossible to use a watch while under water it was necessary that the 
assistant in the boat above should time the exposure. At the expiration of the 
time agreed upon the assistant signaled and the photographer closed the shutter. 
When the weather was good and the sun shining an exposure of ten minutes was 
necessary with a small diaphragm at a depth of 5 meters. Boutan estimated 
that at a depth of 10 meters this exposure would need to be more than doubled. 
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boutan's second apparatus (1896). 

This apparatus (fig. 4) consisted of a metal camera, not inclosed in a box^ 
but intended to be immersed directly in sea water. The sea water could enter 
and fill the interior of the camera so that it bathed both the front and back faces of 
the lens as well as the plates. The latter were contained in a holder which could 
be attached to the camera after it was submerged. Thus the plates could be 
changed under water without any risk of fogging them. Sea water was found to 
have little effect on the plates unless its action was prolonged, and this effect could 
be wholly prevented by using plates that had been varnished. 

The lens used with this apparatus 
was one intended for use in air, and it 
was found that good results could not 
be obtained with it when immersed in 
water. The success of such an appa- 
ratus as this must depend on having a 
lens especially ground for use under 
water. No lens of this sort existed and 
to have one calculated and made would 
have been expensive. For this reason 
and for others which he mentions 
Boutan abandoned this apparatus after 
trying it for a single season. He says, 
''The principle is certainly good, and, 
in spite of the failure that I have made 
in the application of it, the future of 
submarine photographic apparatus may 
lie there.'' 

boutan's third apparatus (1898). 

As a result of the failure of his 
''''^Hi'H'fH""''? """"If 'rrT-.^'Trninrntt? second, Boutan adopted a third appa- 

which the water could penetrate freely; m, handle control- ' ^ ... 

ling the plate holder; m', handle controUing the shutter; ratus, wllich WaS in principle a rctum 

O, objectively, sight. (Copy of fig. 2 In Boutan, 1898.) ^^ ^j^^ f^^^ ^his third apparatus, 

designedforinstantaneous work, consisted of a heav^^ metal box, shown at the center 
in figure 5. To it are attached four adjustable legs. The box, which is water tight, 
contains the objective and the plates. It is itself the camera and does not therefore 
contain within it a camera, to be lifted out and put back. The lens is a Darlot 
symmetrical-anastigmatic of excellent quality. At the front is an opening (O) 
closed by a plate of glass, tlirough which the light enters the lens. There are no 
finders and consequently no openings closed by glass plates, with the exception 
of that for the lens. At the top, in front, is a handle by means of which the shutter 
may be operated. About the center of the box is clamped a band-iron frame with 
a ring at the top by means of which the box may be attached to a rope for lifting 
it in and out of the boat. At the back is a cover which may be fastened by means 
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of screws against a rubber packing on the end of the box, so that the joint between 
cover and box is made water tight. The rubber T)ag used in the first apparatus 
seems to have been found unnecessary and is at any rate omitted. At the back 
of the cover there projects a handle (M) by the manipulation of which the plates 
may be changed. On the top at V is a sight by means of which the camera may 
be directed at the desired object. Within the box at the back is a magazine plate 
holder for six plates. This is represented at the left at C H in figure 9. It is so 
arranged that when a plate has been exposed it may be made to fall forward by 
turning the handle shown at M in the central figure. A second. plate is at the 
same time pushed into place by springs. When this has been exposed a second 
turn of the handle allows the plate to fall and a third plate comes into place. Six 
plates may thus be exposed without opening the box. On each side of the plate 
holder are two cleats (gl). These glide upon two rails on the inside of the box, one 
on either side, so that 
the plate holder may be 
moved back and forth 
on the rails away from 
the lens or toward it. 
By means of a set screw 
the plate holder may be 
firmly clamped at any 
point on the rail. The 
camera is focused by 
means of this movement 
of the plate holder. To 
prevent reflection of 
light from the lower 
side of the surface film 
of the water into the 
camera there is pro- 
vided a semicylindrical 
shade shown at A B on the right in figure 5. It may be attached to the front of 
the box above the lens by the arrangement shown at X. 

It is not possible to focus after the box has been closed in order to immerse it. 
Consequently one of the rails upon which the plate holder moves must be provided 
with a scale. The divisions on this scale correspond to different distances between 
the lens and the object to be photographed. When the plate holder is set at a 
certain division of the scale the camera is in focus for objects at a distance of 4 
meters: when set at another division for objects at 2 meters. It is therefore 
necessary to determine before the camera box is closed at what distance the object 
is to be photographed and to focus by setting the plate holder at the corresponding 
division on the scale. While the box is immersed this focus cannot be changed. 
The divisions to be marked on this scale were obtained by focusing on submerged 
objects while the front of the camera was also submerged. This necessitated the 
use of special devices, which need not be described here. 




FiQ. 5.— Boutan's third apparatus (1898). A, metal camera box; M, handle control- 
ling the changing of plates; MO, handle controlling the shutter; O, opening for 
the lens; P, feet for supporting the apparatus; V, sight; X, points of attachment 
of the hood AB; CH, magazine holder for six plates; gl, cleats by means of 
which the holder glides on a rail inside the box; pZ, plates; /, pin which holds the 
front plate in place. (Copy of fig. 3 in Boutan, 1898.) 
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This apparatus, which used plates 18 by 24 cm. (approximately 7 by 9 inches)^ 
was so heavy that it required three men to handle it easily in air. On shipboard it 
was handled by a tackle and swinging boom. It was first lowered into the hold, 
which could be closed light tight. There the plates were put into the plate holder and 
this was set at the division of the scale previously decided upon. The box was then 
closed water-tight by screwing the cover in place. To remove the moisture from 
the air within the box and thus prevent its condensation on the lens and other parts 
within, a wide-mouthed bottle containing quick lime was kept in the box during 
the intervals when it was not immersed. The apparatus was then hoisted from the 
hold, swung outboard and lowered to the operator, who had meantime descended in 
the diving suit and selected the point at which the photograph should be made. It 
was not very difficult for the operator to handle the apparatus when it was sub- 




Fio. 6.— Showing Boutan's method of obtaining Instantaneous photographs of fish with his third ap- 
paratus. (Copy of fig. 7 in Boutan, 1898.) 

merged, since it was then buoyed up by the water. It was found easier to move it 
about when it was suspended by means of a rope to a cask floating at the surface. 
The method of using the camera for photographing fish is shown in figure 6. 
The camera, previously set for objects at a distance of 2.5 meters, was placed on 
a sand bottom at a depth of 3 meters. Here it was either allowed to rest on 
the bottom on the legs attached to it or was supported above the bottom on a 
heavy, four-legged iron frame. The camera rested on a platform within this frame 
and the platform might be so adjusted that the camera could be set at various 
heights and pointed at various angles up or down. At a distance of 2.8 meters 
from it was set up obliquely a large white scr,een of painted canvas stretched on an 
iron frame provided with feet. This screen served as a background for the fish. 
To attract the fish the operator then placed in front of the screen at a distance of 
about two meters a bait of crushed sea-urchins and annelids. He then pointed the 
camera by means of the sight on top and waited until the fish, attracted by the 
bait, were in such a position as to be in focus, when by means of the handle at the 
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front he made the exposure. The plate was then changed and several exposures 
made in succession. The screen was useful as affording a contrasting background 
but was not considered necessary, since very clear negatives were obtained of fish 
viewed against the sand or ooze bottom. One of the photographs of fish taken 
against a screen background is reproduced by heliogravure in Boutan's memoir of 
1898. Though the fish were in motion, the outlines of most of them appear sharp 
against the screen, evidence that the picture was instantaneous. The fish are, 
however, unfortunately almost wholly lacking in detail. The time of the exposure 
is not stated, but it was clearly too short to give detail in the shadows. 

In figure 7 is shown a method adopted by Boutan for operating the camera 
from a boat by means of a string. In this case the apparatus was first placed in 




Fig. 7.— Showing Boutan's method of operating his third apparatus from a boat by means 
of a string. A diver is being photographed. (Copy of fig. 8 in Boutan, 1898.) 

position by the diver, who then \vithdrew to the distance for which the camera was 
focused. The operator, who could observe the procedure from the boat, then pulled 
the string. The resulting picture, which is reproduced in Boutan (1898) , is excellent. 
Subsequently exposures were made from the surface by using a shutter controlled 
by an electro-magnet. 

boutan's methods of artificial illumination. 

Besides his camera. Boutan (1893) describes an apparatus for using a mag- 
nesium flash-light beneath the surface of the water. He succeeded subsequently 
in taking good instantaneous pictures at a depth of 3 meters without artificial 
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light, and estimated that in good weather it would be possible to do this at depths 
of 7 or 8 meters. 

Although his flash-light apparatus proved to be unnecessary in shallow water 
and was subsequently abandoned as cumbersome and dangerous, it merits a 
word of description. His figure of it is reproduced in figure 8. In its final form it 
consisted of a cask of about 200 liters capacity closed at both ends, but with 
the lower end perforated by holes to permit the entrance of sea water. A bell jar 
of 5 or 6 Uters capacity is held tightly against the upper end of the cask by means 
of the adjustable frame shown in the figure. The cavity of the jar communicates 
freely through many openings with that of the cask, and both are filled with air. 

Within the bell jar is an alcohol lamp, and at the 
side of this is a metal reservoir (not shown in the 
figure), covered with asbestos and filled Avdth mag- 
nesium powder. One end of a metal tube opens 
opposite the middle of the flame of the alcohol 
lamp (shown lighted in the figure) and communi- 
cates freely with the reservoir above. The other 
end of the tube extends into the cask, and is there 
connected to a rubber tube which extends through 
the side of the cask (at C in fig. 8) and ends in 
a large rubber bulb. To use the apparatus, the 
reservoir is filled with magnesium powder and 
the alcohol lamp lighted, then the bell jar is 
fastened in place and the cask, heavily weighted 
at the bottom, is lowered into the water and set 
wherever needed. The air in the bell jar and cask 
is enough to ke^p the alcohol lamp burning for 
some time. To produce the flash it is merely 
necessary to press the bulb, when the magnesium 
powder, which has fallen from the reservoir into 
the tube, is blown against the flame from the end 
of the tube and ignited. This operation may be 
repeated as long as the lamp remains burning and 
the reservoir contains magnesium. It is of course 
necessary to operate the shutter of the camera 
simultaneously with the flash. 
Boutan (1900) describes and illustrates another illuminating apparatus which 
consists of two powerful arc lamps inclosed in water-tight jackets of heavy metal, 
designed to withstand the pressure of the water at a depth of 50 meters or more. 
Each jacket was pierced by an opening into which was fitted a condensing lens, 
by which the emerging light was concentrated upon the object to be photographed. 
The two lamps were rigidly attached to the camera support and were supplied, 
through a cable, with current from storage batteries on board the boat. The 
same cable carried also an insulated wire through which an electro-magnet 
actuating the shutter of the camera could be controlled. The camera with lamps 
attached was lowered into the water. When the camera was on the bottom the 
lamp circuit was closed by means of a switch on bpard the boat, and when it was 




Fig. 8.— Boutan's apparatus for using a mag- 
nesium flash-light under water. The reser- 
voir for the magnesium powder, the rubber 
bulb, and th« weights used to steady the ap- 
paratus a re not shown in the figure. (Copy 
of fig. 3 in Boutan* 1893.) 
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seen that the lamps were working, the shutter was operated from the boat. In 
this way good photographs of gorgonias were obtained at night at a depth of 6 
meters, with an exposure of five seconds. It is not necessary that the diver should 
descend to place the lamp in position. The same apparatus was worked successfully 
at a depth of 50 meters, in this case the apparatus not being allowed to rest on the 
bottom, but being held suspended from a cable at some distance from the bottom. 
The object photographed was a canvas screen rigidly attached by rods to the camera 
support at such a distance from the lens as to be sharply focused. When the 
apparatus was brought to the surface it was foimd that one of the lamps had failed 
to withstand the pressure so that its jacket was filled with water. With lamps 
and. camera constructed to withstand the pressure at great depths, Boutan believes 
that an apparatus of this sort may be used at depths to which fight does not 
penetrate. The apparatus may of course be used by a diver at depths of 40 meters 
or less, and the camera may then be directed at any desired object; but at greater 
depths a diver can not work, and the apparatus must then of course be let down at 
random, to photograph only what chances to be in the range of its lens. 

Boutan' s work has the great merit of having demonstrated that it is possible 
at a depth of 3 meters to obtain good instantaneous pictures by the light of the 
sim and without the use of artificial light. He showed further that his apparatus 
with electric illumination could be immersed and operated from outside the 
water at depths as great as 50 meters. For work at great depths or by artificial 
light no better apparatus is known. The faults of it, for work in shallow water or 
at any depth to which a diver can descend, are (1) its great bulk and weight, and (2) 
the fact that it can not be focused under water. It can not be carried about freely, 
and for use it must be set on the bottom at a known distance from the object to be 
photographed and must then be sighted at that object. It is unfortunate that 
for work in shallow water Boutan did not make use of the principle of the twin 
camera or the reflecting camera, for by using either of these devices he could have 
made an apparatus that was portable and that could have been focused under water. 
He could thus have carried his camera about as one carries detective cameras and 
could have photographed submarine objects either while wading with his head 
above water or in moderate depths while on the bottom in a diver's suit. 

Bristol's subaquatic camera. 

That such a method is feasible and that it may yield better results than 
those obtained by Boutan was suspected as early as 1898 by Prof. C. L. Bristol, 
who inmiediately began work on a submarine photographic apparatus. Nothing 
has as yet been published concerning this apparatus, and the details of its con- 
struction are quite unknown to me. Professor Bristol kindly permits me, however, 
to make the following quotation from a letter to me on the subject: ''From th^ 
first I have used a water-tight camera capable of submersion in from 10 to 15 
fathoms, mounted on a tripod with a universal motion, arranged so as to show the 
picture on the ground glass as well as to focus the lens and make the exposure. 
Moreover, a magazine attachment permits me to carry down several plates and to 
change them after each exposure while under water. After several seasons' efforts 
the apparatus is now very efficient and has produced exceUent results. I am not 
yet ready to publish a detailed account." 

B. B. F. 1907—6 
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A NEV SUBAQUATIC APPARATUS. 

When a camera for subaquatic use is made after the ordinary type the box 
must be securely closed before submerging it in order to protect the lens and the 
plates from the action of the water. While the camera is under water it is not 
possible to remove the plates or plate holder in order to substitute a ground glass 
for them. It is therefore impossible to focus, and the camera must be adjusted to 
the desired focus before immersing it. This was the method adopted by Boutan 
in his third apparatus. It would be possible to construct a camera that might be 
focused under water by means of a focusing scale such as is provided in those hand 
cameras arranged to be focused without the use of a ground glass, the operator 
estimating the distance of the object and then setting the camera for a corresponding 

division on the focusing scale. This 
method is of value for more distant ob- 
jects and with rather slow lenses of 
great focal depth. When very rapid 
lenses are focused on near objects only 
those objects are in focus that lie nearly 
in one plane. Thus a very accurate ad- 
justment of the camera is necessary in 
order to bring any near ob j ec t into sharp 
focus, and this is not possible when the 
distance of the ob j ect must be estimated 
and the focusing accomplished by means 
of a scale. In subaquatic photography 
the objects to be photographed are all 
near and if instantaneous work is to be 
done the lens must be very rapid. It 
is therefore important to be able to focus 
accurately on the ground glass under 
water, and this might be accompUshed 
by using two identical cameras (twin 
camera) united so as to form one instru- 
ment. One of these contains the plates 
and has a lens provided with a shutter. 
The other camera carries the ground glass. The same focusing mechanism operates 
both cameras, so that when a sharp image is formed on the ground glass of the one an 
identical image strikes the sensitive plate in the other when the shutter is operated. 
One of the cameras serves merely as a focusing finder of full size. A camera of this 
type properly constructed of metal could undoubtedly be used successfully under water, 
though it has the disadvantage of being unnecessarily cumbersome and expensive. 




Fig. 9.— a reflecting camera 8hoA\'n In section, with magazine 
plate holder attached, gl, ground glass; hh', hood; /,lens; m, 
mirror In position during focusing; m', mirror, showing jwsition 
during exposure; p, sensitive plate; r and r', rollers of focal 
plane shutter; », the shutter; si, slot in shutter; x, hinge on 
which mirror turns; yy y*, ray of light traversing the lens and 
reflected from the mirror to the ground glass. 



THE CAMERA. 



All of the advantages of the twin camera are to be had by using a reflecting 
camera, which is at the same time both lighter and less expensive. The principle 
of the reflecting camera is shown in figure 9, which represents diagranmiatically 
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such a camera in longitudinal section. The ground glass (gl) is placed, not at the 
back of the camera, as is usual, but in the top. The operator, holding the camera in 
front of him, looks in the direction indicated by the upper arrow, at the ground glass 
through the hood (h ^'), which takes the place of a focusing cloth. The interior of 
the camera contains a mirror (m), which extends from beneath the back edge of the 
ground glass downward and forward at an angle of 45°. The mirror is hinged at x 
to the top of the camera. When it is in the position shown at m in the figure the 
space between the back of the mirror and the back of the camera is quite dark. 
Light entering through the lens is reflected by the mirror and strikes the ground 
glass, as shown by the line y y y'- The image as seen on the ground glass by the 
operator looking down through the hood is, on account of the action of the mirror, 
an erect image, not an inverted image such as one sees on the ground glass in the 
back of an ordinary camera. It is also an image of the fidl size permitted by the 
plate and the lens, not a reduced image such as one sees in a finder. The shutter 
(s) is a focal plane shutter situated at the back of the camera just in front of the 
plate (p). Such a shutter is essentially a roller curtain of black cloth with a slot (si) 
across it at one point. The width of the slot may be regulated. The shutter is 
wound upon an upper roller (r) until the slot is upon the roller. The exposure is 
made by causing the curtain to unwind from the upper roller (r) and wind upon the 
lower roller (/) so that the slot passes very rapidly across the face of the plate. 
The length of the exposure depends on the width of the slot and the rate at which it 
moves. The rate may be varied by changing the tension of the spring which 
actuates the lower roller. The operator holds the camera in front of him with both 
hands while he looks down at the ground glass tlu'ough the opening in the hood. 
With one hand he focuses. When the ol)ject appears in sharp focus and in the 
desired position on the ground glass, he presses a button with the other hand. 
This causes the mirror to swing on its hinge to the position showTi by the dotted out- 
line m' beneath the ground glass. In this position the mirror excludes light which 
might otherwise enter the camera through the ground glass. At the same time the 
change in position of the mirror permits the light, which was before reflected to 
the groimd glass, to fall upon the plate. The adjustment is such that an image 
which is in sharp focus on the ground glass will be in sharp focus on the plate when 
the mirror changes position. The image does not actually strike the plate so long 
as the shutter is wound upon either roller. Before the instrument is to be used the 
shutter is wound on the upper roller. When the mirror in swinging upward reaches 
the position m' the shutter is released from the upper roller and taken up on the 
lower roller. As the slot passes across the plate from above downward, the image 
falls through the slot onto the plate in successive strips corresponding to the width 
of the slot. 

The advantages of this form of camera are the following: 

1. The operator sees a full sized, erect image on the ground glass, while at the 
same time the sensitive plate is in position for exposure. 

2. He is able to focus and to regulate the position of the image on the ground 
glass up to the instant of exposure. 

3. Much more rapid exposiu'es may be made with the focal plane shutter than 
with the ordinary diaphragm shutter. The diaphragm shutter occupies a considerable 
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time in opening and closing, and during the period of operation prevents the light 
from passing through the full opening of the lens. If the time from the instant 
a diaphragm shutter begins to open until it is closed again is one one-hunredthd 
of a second, then a considerable part of this time (uisually about 40 per cent) is 
occupied by the opening and closing. The shutter is then wide open and the lens 
working at its full opening during only a fraction of the one one-hundredth of a second. 
With the focal plan^ shutter, on the other hand, if the slot requires a hundredth 
of a second to pass a given point on the plate, the lens may be wide open during the 
whole of that time, so that all the light that the lens is capable of passing reaches 
the plate during the whole of the exposure. For this reason much more rapid 
exposures may be made with the focal plane shutter than with the diaphragm shutter. 
Various forms of reflecting camera are in the market, and it is possible to 
obtain a magazine plate holder, which carries 12 plates, arranged to be changed 
without removing the plate holder from the camera or inserting the dark slide. 
Such a camera, with the magazine holder, is shown diagrammatically in section in 
figure 9. It is surprising that Boutan, when he was seeking some means of focusing 
his camera under water, did not make use of the idea of the reflecting camera; for 
by merely inclosing such a camera in a water-tight metal box and arranging it to 
be operated from outside the box, he would have had a portable apparatus capable 
of being manipulated under water almost as readily as on land. A reflecting 
camera was manufactured in New York as early as 1886, and was advertised at 
that time and represented by a Paris agent. 

THE WATER-TIGHT BOX. 

A 5 by 7 camera of the type just described, with a magazine holder for 12 plates, 
was used by the wTiter'to obtain submarine photographs at Tortugas, Fla., during 
the season of 1907. The box (fig. 2, pi. v) to contain the camera was made of gal- 
vanized iron by a tinsmith. It measures about 17 inches long, 9 inches high, and 10 
inches mde. The front is closed by a square of plate glass cemented with aquarium 
cement into a groove formed in the metal. At the top is an opening large enough 
to permit the camera to pass, bottom first, into the box. To the outside of the rim 
of this opening is soldered half-inch square brass tubing jointed at the comers into 
a rectangular frame. The upper surface of this frame is made as smooth and as 
nearly plane as possible. Eight brass screw-bolts are soldered into holes drilled 
through this frame. They occupy the positions shown in the figure and the threaded 
end of each projects about three-quarters of an inch above the frame. The cover 
consists of a flat sheet of metal bordered by a frame of brass identical with that on 
the box. This frame is perforated by eight openings through which the screw-bolts 
pass. From the cover there arises an irregular truncated pyramid of galvanized iron, 
which incloses the hood of the camera. At the top this is closed by a piece of plate 
glass. By means of wing nuts on the screw-bolts the cover may be tightly clamped 
to the box, against an intervening gasket of rubber. 

On the right hand side of the box is a large milled head of brass from which 
a brass stem passes to the interior through a stuffing box, which prevents the 
entrance of the water along the stem. At its inner end the stem terminates in a 
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two-pronged fork. The stem may be pulled in and out in the stuffing box through 
a distance of about three-quarters of an inch. When the stem is pushed in, the 
prongs of the fork engage in two holes drilled in the focusing head of the camera. 
By turning the milled head on the outside of the box the camera may then be 
focused. On the opposite side of the box is a second but smaller brass head from 
which a stem passes through a stuffing box to the interior of the box, and termi- 
nates in a flat disk. The disk lies opposite the release pin of the camera by which 
the mirror and shutter are set in motion. A light spiral spring wound about the 
stem between the outer head and the stuffing box keeps the stem thrust outward 
to its full extent. Pressure on the outer head causes the metal disk to strike the 
release pin so as to make the exposure. 

In order to use the box, it is necessary to attach to it a weight heavy enough 
to submerge all but about the upper 6 inches of the hood. In the experimental 
apparatus used this weight was made by folding sheet lead to form a flat mass of 
the dimensions of the bottom of the box. The weight (not shown in the figure) 
was made slightly wedge shaped lengthwise and was attached to the bottom of 
the camera by wires passing beneath it and soldered at their ends to the sides of the 
box. As the camera would, in use, usually be pointed slightly dowTiward, the 
thicker end of the weight was placed in front, so that the box floated with its front 
end somewhat lower than its back end. 

USING THE APPARATUS. 

The apparatus was used in the following manner: The magazine plate holder 
containing twelve plates was attached to the camera, the mirror depressed, the 
shutter set at the desired speed and width of slot, and wound. The dark slide was 
then drawn from the magazine holder, and the camera, thus made ready for an 
exposure in air, was placed in the box. Metal cleats soldered to the bottom of the 
box brought it always to the same position. The head on the right of the box 
was then pushed in until the fork engaged in the holes in the focusing head of the 
camera. The top was then put on the box and clamped down by the wing nuts as 
firmly as possible. The apparatus thus made ready was, when in air, as heavy a 
load as one man could conveniently carry. It was carried to a boat or, if it was to 
be operated near shore, to the shore. In working with the help of a boat the 
operator wades on or near the coral reef with his head and shoulders above the water. 
The boat, with an attendant on board, is anchored near. The operator, with the 
help of a water glass, now seeks a favorable place for operations. As he moves about 
the reef, the fish at first seek shelter in the dark recesses of the coral rock, but if he 
selects a favorable place and remains quiet they soon reappear. They are at 
first wary, but soon grow bolder and after half an hour or so pay but little atten- 
tion to him. There is a great difference in wariness among different species of fish. 
At first only one or two species appear, demoiselles and slippery-dicks usually, then 
the number of species gradually increases until the shj^est butterfly-fish and parrots 
come within 6 or 8 feet of the operator. He then has the camera passed to 
him from the boat. It floats with the upper part of the hood protruding and 
(fig. 1, pi. v) may be easily turned toward any point on the horizon or even tilted so as 
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to be pointed at a considerable angle upward or downward. The operator has now 
merely to direct the camera at the fish, while he focuses with his right hand. He 
must often wait some time before the fish come to the point selected or assume 
the desired attitude. Often they may be enticed by throwing in a bait of crushed 
sea urchins or pieces of crawfish. They are in constant motion so that he must 
as constantly focus. He often misses a long-awaited opportunity because the fish 
moves on or takes a wrong attitude before he has had time to focus sharply; but 
when the favorable time comes he presses the release stem and the exposure is made. 

The apparatus must then be lifted into the boat, the cover removed from the 
box, and the camera taken out in order to reset the shutter and change the plate. 
It is best that all this be done by the attendant who remains in the boat, as the 
operator is thus left free to watch the fish, while at the same time the fish are not 
unduly frightened by the sudden movements that he would make in lifting the 
camera. With care, however, one person may do all the work necessary. He 
may anchor the boat near, pull it to him by means of a line, lift in the camera, and 
make all the necessary adjustments while he himself remains in the water. If the 
work is done near shore, the camera may be carried to shore after each exposure. 
In that case an assistant is very desirable, since the return of the operator after 
each absence disturbs the fish. Moreover, when near shore he is moving over the 
rock or sand bottom, not over the clean upper surface of the reef, and every con- 
siderable movement stirs up the bottom sediment so that some time must pass 
before the water is again clear enough to permit an exposure to be made. If an 
assistant is available, he may stand at a considerable distance from the operator, 
who sends the camera box to him through the water by a quick shove. The assistant, 
after he has carried it ashore and readjusted it, returns it in the same way. 

The opening of the box after each exposure occupies some little time, and 
during this time favorable opportunities to make exposures are often lost. It 
would be better if a mechanism were provided by which the plates might be changed 
without opening the box, which would then remain in the water until twelve expo- 
sures had been made. Nevertheless it is possible with the apparatus described to 
make twelve exposures on coral-reef fish in about two hours, including the lifting 
of the box from the water between exposures and opening it to change plates. 
Any form of reflecting camera may be used and any form of plate holder. Films 
may also be used in rolls or packs. In addition to the reflecting camera the operator 
needs only a metal box of the structure described and of a form suited to his camera. 
This may be made by any good tinsmith at a cost of a few dollars. 

A camera of this type inclosed in a suitable box may be held in the hand while 
in use, or it may be set upon a tripod of heavy iron, such as is shown in figure 4. 
Such a tripod would best have a top of the form shown in figure 2, but made of heavy 
iron instead of wood. The operator may descend in a diving suit, as Boutan did, 
and use the camera at the bottom in deep water either while holding it in the hand 
or while it is supported on a tripod. There should be no difficulty in focusing 
while looking through the plate-glass window of a diver's casque. For work on the 
coral reefs of the Tortugas, however, the writer has found that everything may be 
done from the surface, so that a diver's suit is quite unnecessary. He is told that 
.similar conditions exist at the Bermudas. From his own experience in fresh water 
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he is inclined to believe that probably all the photographic work that it is desirable 
to do there may be done without the use of a diver's suit. The occasions on which 
such a suit is really necessary for work iii either fresh or salt water are probably 
extremely rare. 

If the objects to be photographed are motionless, or nearly so, time exposures 
may be made with this apparatus by suitably adjusting the camera before placing 
it in the box. For this use it is desirable to add to the box a third rod working 
through a stuffing box and so placed that by means of it the shutter may be released 
independently of the mirror. 

Two photographs made by the method here described are reproduced on plate 
II. In figure 1, plate i, a butterfly-fish {Chsetodon capistratus) with a stripe through 
the eye and an eye-like spot on the tail is seen over a flat expanse of coral (Meandrina) 
and at the base of a large, branching gorgonian. The photograph was taken while 
the fish was in rapid movement. The expanded polyps may be seen on the gorgo- 
nian just above the fish and elsewhere. Figure 2, plate ii, shows a group qt parrot 
fishes, of at least three species, and several surgeons against a background of branch- 
ing gorgonians on a ledge of rock. Near the center is a blue and yellow striped 
grunt, Hsemulon flavolineatum. At the left of this is a blue parrot-fish, CaUyodon 
comleus. At the right of the grunt is a green parrot-fish, CaUyodon vetula, about 
18 inches long. Beneath the green parrot is a mottled parrot-fish (Sparisomaf). 
Above the grunt is a second mottled parrot and to the left of this a third. At 
the extreme left are two surgeons, Hepatus liepatus; a third is seen below the green 
parrot. Above the green parrot, in the background, is a purple sea fan, Rhipi- 
doglossa. In most of the fish the details of the markings and the outlines of the 
scales are clearly seen. 

These photographs were taken in water about 4 feet deep with a Goerz II. B. 
lens at a speed of f 5. The exposure was ^\ second with Seeds P. orthochro- 
matic plate and a no. 3 graphic color screen. The plates were fully timed and 
were developed rapidly with a strong pyro developer. 

The apparatus used by the writer was experimental only and was meant 
for temporary use. It is easy to suggest improvements, the greatest of which 
would be a magazine plate holder for at least twelve plates and capable of being 
operated from outside the box which incloses the camera. There appears to be no 
such holder on the market. Magazine holders provided with a bag can not be 
used even though the leather bag of the plate holder be covered with a rubber bag 
so attached to the box inclosing the camera that the water can not enter, for the 
pressure of the water is such that even when the box is but partly immersed the 
rubber bag is forced into the box through the opening to which it is attached and 
the holder can not then be manipulated. This difficulty would be increased if an 
attempt were made to use the apparatus at a greater depth. What is needed is a 
magazine plate holder that presents a rigid exterior everywhere and that may be 
operated from the outside of the box by means of rods passing to the inside through 
stuffing boxes. 

i The box can be improved by reducing to its lowest limit the number of screws 
used to fasten the cover, for if but one or two screws had to be loosened to open the 
box much time would be saved in changing plates. 
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A part of the weight attached to the bottom of the box should be movable, 
so that it could be fastened either toward the front or toward the back. In this way 
the box could be made to float with the lens pointed at a considerable angle toward 
the bottom or toward the surface of the water. The operator would then be spared 
the very considerable effort necessary to hold the box in position when the lens 
is directed much above or below the plane in which the box floats. 

The purpose of the writer has been to utilize an ordinary reflecting camera 
for subaquatic work by inclosing it in a suitable water-tight box without in any way 
lessening its availability for use in air when removed from the box. For use 
exclusively in water it would be best to design a reflecting camera that could be 
immersed directly in water without first inclosing it in a box. Such a camera 
would have to be of metal, water-tight, and would need to have the lens covered 
by a plate of glass. It would need to have only a small opening at the back on 
one side for inserting and removing the plates. Such an opening could probably 
be readily closed by a cover held in place by one or two screws. A camera of this 
sort, if made rigid enough to withstand the pressure of the water at even moderate 
depths, would be too heavy for convenient use in air. It would have the advan- 
tage of simplicity and increased ease of manipulation. 

SOME LIMITATIONS OF SUBAQUATIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Turbidity of the water sets a limit to subaquatic photography very much as 
fog or rain or partial darkness restricts photography in air. The water must be 
clear — that is, apparently free from particles in suspension. If instantaneous 
work is to be attempted the water must be free from the reddish color that often 
tinges fresh-water lakes and streams, for the tinge of red or yellow acts as a color 
screen and greatly lengthens the time necessary for the exposure. 

When one looks from the air into the ocean water at the Tortugas or Bermudas, 
or into the fresh water of some of our northern lakes, it appears to be as clear as 
the air itself. When the surface is undisturbed, objects on the bottom at depths 
of 10 to 20 feet appear with as much clearness as though seen through air alone. 
The impression is created that such water is actually as clear as air, and that the 
water would offer no more obstruction to the visipn of one beneath it than air 
itself. To test this impression the writer constructed a reflecting water glass 
somewhat like a reflecting camera without the lens. It was a metal tube 2 feet 
long, and contained two parallel mirrors, set at an angle of 45^ with its long axis, 
and placed one at each end. By putting one end of this with its mirror beneath 
the surface and looking into the mirror at the other end, he obtained a view of the 
subaquatic landscape such as a diver obtains when he looks about him through 
the glass window in his casque. It is surprising to find how limited is the range 
of one's vision under these circumstances. Even in the clear sea water about 
tropical islands objects at a distance of 20 feet begin to appear indistinct, and 
beyond that distance they fade into a bluish haze which constitutes the back- 
ground. This haze has not the effect of fog or smoke or twilight. It is as though 
the near distance were limited on all sides by walls of bluish translucent quartz 
which merged into the near water. From these walls the fish emerge and grow 
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rapidly more distinct as they approach. Into them they vanish suddenly as they 
recede. 

Subaquatic photographs show the same lack of distance that so impresses the 
eye. Thus in the photographs shown on plate ii the distance appears indistinct, 
partly because the objects in it are out of focus, but chiefly because they are enveloped 
in the bluish translucence mentioned above. It is therefore impossible under water 
to photograph objects at any considerable distance. To the photographer who 
is unfamiliar with the aspect of the subaquatic landscape this lack of distance in 
photographs of it seems a defect. But to the artist or naturalist who has seen things 
as they look to one beneath the water it is really a merit, since it shows these things 
as they are. 

The source of this lack of distance is probably double. It is due in part to the 
fact that even the clearest water contains very many bodies in suspension, living 
organisms, and inorganic and organic particles. These, like dust in the atmosphere, 
interfere with distance vision. It is due also in part to the reflection of the light 
from the surface of the water. Light which has entered the water from above 
strikes upon and illuminates various bodies beneath the surface. From these a part 
of it is reflected to the surface of the water again. If it strikes the surface at an 
angle of more than 48° 35' with the vertical it is totally reflected and passes again 
into the water. Here it again strikes some submerged body and is again in part 
reflected to the surface and here again in part re-reflected. Thus shallow water is 
traversed in every direction by. beams of light which intercross at every angle. 
These illuminate the opaque particles floating in the water and are deflected by 
reflection. They are also deflected by refraction through the more transparent 
organisms. In this way probably is produced the background of bluish-white 
opalescence which characterizes the subaquatic landscape. To one who knows 
that landscape, the background, hiding many mysteries, adds to it character and 
beauty. A photograph that failed to show it would be lacking in character. Boutan 
(1893), who discusses this subject, made use of a blue color screen and believed that 
he obtained greater distance in his subaquatic pictures by this means. In his more 
recent work (1900, p. 283) he abandoned the use of the color screen. He obtained 
clear pictures of near objects by using a shade above the lens, as already described. 
Boutan appears never to have obtained clear pictures of more distant objects. The 
writer has made use of an ordinary yellow color screen (graphic no. 3) but is unable 
to say with certainty that it adds anything to the distance in his pictures. The 
subject needs further study. 

A second characteristic of the subaquatic photographs that strikes the photog- 
raphers unpleasantly is their flatness. Objects of all sorts appear lacking in thick- 
ness or rotundity and do not cast abrupt or heavy shadows. This peculiarity the 
writer beUeves to be due to the reflection of light from submerged objects into the 
water at the water's surface. Light thus reflected on the subaquatic object from 
the bottom beneath and from the surface above and at all angles takes out of it 
much of its roundness. It takes out the shadows very much as a photographer in 
his studio may take them out by a suitable adjustment of reflecting screens. Along 
with this flatness of the individual objects in the subaquatic photograph there is 
abundance of contrast between different parts, as may be seen in plate i. 
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This lack of distance and this flatness combined with contrast, so character- 
istic of the subaquatic photograph, are not real defects. They are rather truthful 
representations of the conditions that actually obtain. To the photographer 
accustomed only to photographs made on land they appear to be defects. To one 
who knows the subaquatic landscape they are, from the artistic standpoint, sources 
of beauty. From the scientific point of view they undoubtedly place limitations on 
subaquatic photography. 
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FIG. 1. PHOTOGRAPH OF THE NEST OF A SMALL-MOUTHED BLACK BASS (MICROPTERUS DOLOMIEU) 
TAKEN WITH THE AID OF A SCREEN. THE CAMERA ABOVE WATER. 




FIG. 



2. BROOK LAMPREYS (LAMPETRA WILDERI) ON THE NEST, PHOTOGRAPHED THROUGH THE WATER GLASS SHOWN IN 
FIGURE 2, PLATE IV, IN ABOUT 8 INCHES OF RUNNING WATER. 
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Plate IV. 




FIG. 1. WATER GLASS DESIGNED BY THE WRITER TO BE USED FOR OBSERVATION OR 
PHOTOGRAPHY OF OBJECTS UNDER WATER. 

The cover is shown at the left. 




FIG. 2. TWO-FOOT WATER GLASS SUPPORTED ON FOUR LEGS AND PROVIDED 
WITH SCREEN. AS USED FOR STUDYING AND PHOTOGRAPHING LAMPREYS 
(LAMPETRA WILDERI). 
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Plate V. 




FIG. 1. PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE METHOD OF USING THE REFLECTING CAMERA WHEN 
INCLOSED IN THE WATER-TIGHT BOX FOR SUBAQUATIC WORK. 

The upper part of the hox coverinK the ho<Ml rises al>ove the surfiu'e, while the lower part, containing 
the camera proper, is under water. The opemtor is looking into the hotxl through the plate glaRs 
in the top of the hox. With his right hana he focuses; with his left makes the exTH)sure. 




FIG. 2. GALVANIZED-IRON BOX WITH PLATE-GLASS FRONT. DESIGNED BY THE WRITER TO 
CONTAIN A 5 BY 7 REFLECTING CAMERA WHEN USED UNDER WATER. 

For des<'ription see text, page 62. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In the summer of 1897 a party ^ sent out by the Commissioner of Fisheries 
examined a number of the lakes and streams in southern Oregon, leaving Ashland, 
Oreg., July 15 with camping outfit and remaining in the field until August 15. The 
region visited is that lying near the southern boundary of Oregon between Ashland 
on the west and the Warner Lakes on the east. The entire distance traveled by this 
party exceeded 700 miles, through the lava beds, marshes, and semidesert region of 
this part of the state. 

The following lakes and streams were examined, and collections of their fishes 
and other aquatic life were made: Spencer Creek, July 16; Lower Klamath Lake, 
July 17 and 18; Whisky Creek, Spring Creek, and Sprague River, July 19; Drews 
Creek, at Howard's ranch, July 20; Goose Lake, at Farrington's, and New Pine 
Creek, near Farrington's, July 21-27; Camass Creek, at Hog Ranch, July 27; 
Camass Creek, Mud Creek, and Blue Creek, July 28 ; Honey Creek, near Plush, and 
Christmas Lake (of the Warner Lakes group), July 29-30; Abert Lake and mouth of 
Chewaucan River, August 1-2; Chewaucan River, near Paisley, August 3-4; small 
creek and pond at Harris's ranch, at Summer Lake post-office, August 4-5; large 
spring which forms Summer Lake River, August 5; Silver Lake, at Duncan's ranch, 
August 6; Silver Creek, near Silver Lake post-office, August 7; Bear Creek, at Bear 
Flat, August 8; Yansic Creek, on head of Williamson River, August 8; Klamath 
Marsh, August 9; Spring Creek, near Klamath Agency, August 10; Pole Creek and 
Crater Lake, August 12; Union Creek and Rogue River, August 13; Elk Creek and 
Trail Creek, August 14, and Rogue River, August 15. 

In July and August, 1904, another party'* covered a distance of about 1,000 
miles with horses and wagon, hastily examining the basins of Malheur, Warner, 
Abert, Summer, Silver, Alkali, and Goose lakes, together with the upper portion of 
Pitt River. 

In addition to the large series of specimens obtained b}^ these expeditions, 
collections from the Sacramento, Klamath, and Columbia rivers, belonging to the 

aThis party was in charge of Dr. Barton W. Evennann, of the Bureau of. Fisheries, who was assisted by Prof. 
William P. Hay, Mr. Toxaway B. Evermann, and Mr. Charles M. Rowe, of Washington, D. C, and Mr. William E. 
Butler, of Ashland, Oreg. 

^Composed of the writer, Prof. E. C. Starks, and Messrs. E. L. Morris and J. D. Snyder. 
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Bureau of Fisheries, have been used in the preparation of the present paper, as 
were also the hirge collections belonging to the Bureau of Fisheries.^ 

CHARACTER OF THE LAKES. 

The lakes of southeastern Oregon are on a high, semiarid plateau, a portion of 
which, having interior drainage, may be included in a northwestern arm of the 
Great Basin. The region has a general elevation of about 4,000 feet. It is mostly 
a desert, except where the mountains, reaching a sufficient height, form forested 
areas of considerable humidity. The streams flowing from these mountains are 
often of large size, and the water, being clear and cool, supports trout in great num- 
bers and of excellent quality. The marshes and lakes attract myriads of water 
birds, many of which show little fear. The entire region, although in most places 
desolate and forbidding, is one of particular interest, possessing a scenic beauty 
entirely its own. On every side are the well-preserved remains of the past activity 
of geological forces, while the fauna and flora are especially attractive to the naturalist. 

Warner Lake lies in a series of shallow depressions in the nearly flat floor of a 
valley 50 miles long and from 4 to 8 miles wide.^ It receives its water almost 
entirely through streams flowing from the Warner Mountains lying to the westward. 
These mountains rise to a height of perhaps 7,000 feet and are well timbered, 
large pines extending downward to an elevation of about 5,000 feet, where they 
mingle with the junipers and sagebrush of the table-lands. Late in July large 
patches of snow are yet to be seen to the west and southwest, where head the 
principal tributaries of the lake — Honey, Warner, and Twenty-Mile creeks. Tongues 
from the timber belt extend downward along the upper courses of the creeks, which 
occasionally flow through mountain meadows often of large size. Warner Creek 
has cut a magnificent canyon, through which it plunges from the great plateau 
down into the lake basin beneath. The water passes over a basaltic dyke a short 
distance from the mouth of the canyon, producing a picturesque fall some 25 feet 
in height. 

The lake is divided into three distinct parts. A transverse ridge of volcanic 
origin several hundred feet high cuts off a southern third except for a narrow 
channel, where the water may flow through to the northward. The northern third 
is completely divided from the central portion by a ridge of sand 10 or 15 feet high 
and of considerable width. This may at times act as a dam, but it can hardly pre- 
vent seepage from one portion of the lake to the other. The water on both sides 
of the ridge when seen by the writer was fairly fresh, while at the northern end 
of the lake it was extremely alkaline, nothing growing along its border. All parts 
of the lake are said to be shallow. The water is very turbid, the bottom being 
hidden at a depth of a foot. 

Immediately north of the volcanic ridge the eastern border of the basin abruptly 
rises to a great height, the walls being in some places almost sheer cliffs. Seen 
from the south this elevation resembles a high, circular mesa. In passing to the 

aAcknowledgments are due to Dr. C. H. Gilbert for kindly advice and many valuable suggestions during a study of 
tbe distribution of western fishes. 

{>The distances and elevations given here are the results of estimates made in the field, an aneroid barometer being 
fiequcntly used. 
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north, however, it soon becomes apparent that what before appeared as a flat- 
topped mountain is really a great wall which rises some 1,800 feet above the floor 
of the basin, and with only slightly varying height extends almost to the northern 
boundary. South of the transverse ridge the basin is bordered by blufl*s and ranges 
of hills which gradually rise perhaps a thousand feet as they recede from the valley. 
Swinging round to the westward the bordering heights assume greater proportions 
and are more abrupt. North of Honey Creek they become broken, falling away 
into rounded hills and low plateaus. In the northern part of the basin a definite 
and well-preserved shore line extends along nearly the entire face of the eastern 
escarpment. It appears to be somewhat over 300 feet above the floor of the valley. 

Abert Lake occupies part of a basin which is somewhat similar to that of 
Warner Lake, bordered by a high, precipitous wall on the east and low bluff's and 
rolling hills on the west. It is about 15 miles long and nearly a third as wide. The 
water of the lake, said to be not over 18 feet deep, is muddy and intensely alkaline, 
nothing growing near it." It is fed almost entirely by the Chewaucan River, which 
drains the northeastern part of the Winter Mountains, where they are covered with 
forests, especially on the slopes exposed to the south and west. Deep snow lying 
late in the season and an abundance of rain give the river a large volume of clear, 
cold water. After emerging from the mountains it flows, a deep, sluggish stream, 
across the great Chewaucan Marsh and finally passes over a fall into the lake. 

At the north end of Abert Lake, on the XL Ranch, is a remarkable spring. Its 
water has a temperature of 61° F., is said to be constant in volume, clear, and fresh. 
It pours at once into a boggy pool 100 feet in diameter and about 17 feet deep, from 
whence an outflowing stream spreads over a marsh of tules and rushes. The water 
of the pool is clouded with algae and swarms with fishes {Rutilus). A handful of 
crumbs thrown out on the surface attracts great numbers, causing the water fairly 
to boil, the food disappearing almost instantly. One haul of a seine net inclosed 
hundreds of specimens measuring from a few inches to nearly a foot in length. 
Their stomachs were stuffed with vegetation and numbers of a minute gasteropod. 
Whether the fishes derive their entire support from the pool was not learned. A 
few were seen in the stream leading from the pool, and it is reported that during wet 
weather great numbers pass out to the marsh, where they are left to die as the dry 
season approaches. The fishes are no doubt natives of the spring, the species having 
been left by the retreat of the desiccating lake. 

Summer Lake is somewhat smaller than Abert. It is muddy, alkaline, and 
very shallow, the greatest depth not exceeding 15 feet, and much of that is soft mud. 
The bottom slopes very gently from the shore, avocets being able to wade out oVer a 
himdred feet. Consequently a slight reduction in the volume of water contracts 
the area of the lake considerably. It has maintained its present level for at least 
forty years, as stated by residents of the valley, the shore line occasionally retreating, 
however, during dry seasons as much as 150 yards. Sometimes a strong wind will 
drive the water back 200 yards or more, when a long reef of the stumps and fallen 

a Cope (Proceedings Academy Natural Sciences Philadelphia, 1883, p. 138) says: "It abounds in fishes, especially the 
trout Salmo purpuralui,'* Residents of the region report that fishes may often be found in the lake at the mouth of the 
Chewaucan River, where many, having passed over the fall, die from contact with the alkaline water. 
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trunks of gigantic willows are exposed, conclusively showing that for a considerable 
time during its past history the lake was much smaller than at present. The prin- 
cipal source of water supply is Ana River, a stream unique in many particulars. It 
rises from a group of several springs which pour out clear, cool water, forming a 
stream about 15 feet wide and 4 feet deep with a current so swift that it is diflScult 
to stand against it. It is not more than 5 miles long and flows in a deep channel 
cut in the floor of the lake basin. Sagebrush and other desert plants grow to its 
very edge and, judging from thiB landscape alone, no one 200 yards from either the 
springs or river would suspect their presence. Some of the springs form large 
pools apparently of great depth, which are held in conical basins, the surface of the 
water lying 50 or more feet below their rims. The temperature of the water is 
60° F., reported to be constant throughout the year. 

The Rim Rock Moimtains tower perhaps 2,000 feet above the western side of 
the lake. Their slopes are very steep, in some places dropping off in precipitous 
cliffs of great height. Their crests are covered with trees, small pines and jimipers 
extending in some places far down their sides. At the base of the mountains along 
nearly the entire western side of the lake is a narrow belt of meadows and marshes, 
kept green by springs and small rivulets. The east side of the lake is barren and 
desolate in the extreme. The water is bordered by extensive mud flats, beyond 
which are great wastes covered with alkaline dust or shifting sand, the sand piling 
up against the low hills which skirt the. valley. In the distance the hills and bluffs 
gradually rise to a height approaching a thousand feet. 

Summer Lake is separated from the Chewaucan Marsh by only a slight 
elevation. Between Summer and Silver lakes is a divide apparently not less than 
500 feet high. 

Silver Lake Valley is bordered on the west by a high basaltic wall, which, though 
more or less broken by hills and canyons, continues well around the southern end. 
On the eastern side of the valley this same wall rather abruptly slopes down to a 
point where the ancient outlet is said to be located, again to rise and extend to the 
northward with an irregular outline of hills and mesas. 

The inlet of the lake comes from the Pauline Marsh, lying to the northward, 
which in turn receives Bear, Bridge, and Silver creeks, streams of considerable size, 
draining the northern ranges of the Winter Mountains. The water of the lake, 
which is turbid and slightly alkaline, was at its maximum height when seen by the 
writer. It covered nearly the whole floor of the southern part of the valley and no 
beaches appeared above its level. This condition was said to be only temporary, 
however, the size of the lake being subject to considerable variation. Not long ago 
it contracted imtil nearly dry, remaining so for a year or more. At the time many 
dead stumps of sagebrush were foimd standing where they once grew, far within 
the present shore line. 

Alkali Lake is an extensive pond lying in a desolate and forbidding region 
about 20 miles north of Abert Lake. It is the desiccated remains of a former great 
lake which was probably over 200 feet deep. On the low land not far from the 
shore is a spring pool about 50 feet across. Its water is fresh, slightly turbid, 
and is said to remain at a temperature of about 64° F. It swarms with fish 
{,Rutilus)j great numbers coining tp the surface on the appearance of food. Many 
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may also be seen swimming about among clumps of algae in the stream flowing from 
the spring. They are smaller than those found in the spring at Abert Lake. 

Malheur and Harney lakes are extensive bodies of alkaline water. They are 
in a huge basin with a nearly flat floor, bordered in many places by great walls of 
basaltic rim rock. Malheur Lake receives the Donner and Blitzen River, flowing 
from the Stein Mountains on the south, and the Silvies River, which drains a part 
of the mountainous region to the northward. Harney Lake, the deeper and more 
salty of the two, often acts as an overflow basin for Malheur Lake. It is also fed 
by Silver Creek and a group of large, warm springs on the western side which have a 
constant temperature of 70° F. A stream of considerable size and several pools fed 
by these springs harbor great numbers of minnows. 

Altogether the lakes receive the drainage of a vast territory, the tributary 
streams increasing the amount of water greatly during the winter and spring. As 
the dry season progresses the inflow diminishes and the evaporation increases, 
while the lakes rapidly contract and their salinity grows more pronounced. The 
constantly widening mud flats, with their glistening surfaces, and the drying up of 
the marshes add greatly to the general desolation of the valley. 

Harney and Malheur lakes are separated from Warner, Abert, Summer, and 
Silver lakes by a broad, desolate expanse of sage plains and sandy desert, scored 
by the dry channels of ancient rivers and sparsely dotted with small playa lakes 
which contain water for only a short time during the year. 

The Malheur basin was once drained by the Malheur River, a part of the Colum- 
bia system. There is evidence ^ to show that it was cut off from that system by 
volcanic action in comparatively recent geological times. The basins of the other 
lakes are completely and widely isolated from any system having connection with 
the ocean. Although little appears to be known of their geological history, they 
may for the present be regarded as unconnected parts of what may be termed the 
Oregon lake system. It is to be noted that the lakes of this group receive their 
water supply from a mountainous region on the southwest. A large portion of 
this same territory is drained by streams which flow into Klamath and Rhett 
lakes to the westward, and also by others connected with Goose Lake, lying far- 
ther south. It is well known that KJamath and Rhett lakes are integral parts of 
the Klamath River system.^ Goose Lake belongs with the Sacramento system, 
although the water seldom rises high enough to flow out through the broad channel 
leading from the lake to Pitt River. In appearance it is very different from the 
lakes of the Oregon system. The basaltic rim rock so characteristic of the region 
to the northward is almost entirely wanting, while in its stead the lake is surrounded 
by a gently sloping, fertile valley, the northern portion of which is very broad and 

a Russell, Israel C, Notes on geology of southwestern Idaho and southeastern Oregon, Bulletin U. S. Geological 
Survey No. 217, p. 22. 

b Rhett or Tule Lake formerly had an indirect connection with Klamath River through Lost River Slough. The lake 
served at times as an overflow basin for Klamath River. In a letter on the subject Mr. Elmer I. Applegate, of Klamath 
Falls, writes: " Until a few years ago Lost and Klamath rivers were connected by what was known as Lost River Slough, 
which carried a stream of considerable size during high water, offering no obstruction during a large portion of the sum- 
mer to the passage of all fishes inhabiting the waters of cither river. No water passes through this channel now, it 
having been diked in order to confine the water to Klamath River, and thus lower the level of Tule Lake." 

B. B. F. 1907—6 
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low, a considerable part of it being inundated most of the time and covered with 
a rank growth of tules. Toward the south the tule belt rapidly narrows and the 
valley slopes a little more abruptly up to the mountains. On the eastern side 
the mountains rise about 3,000 feet and are well timbered, large pines in many 
places extending down almost to the water's edge, while west of the lake they are 
much lower and support very few trees. The lake is said to be shallow, its greatest 
depth not exceeding 25 feet. On approaching the water an old beach of coarse 
gravel and small boulders may be observed, indicating that the surface has been 
6 or 8 feet higher in the recent past. In wading out somewhat over 200 yards, 
where one's depth is reached, two other well-marked beaches are crossed. During 
very dry seasons the first of these is laid bare. An elevation of the surface of the 
water to the height of the outermost beach would cause the lake to overflow, pour- 
ing out through the channel leading to the southward. The lake receives numerous 
streams flowing in from all sides. Drew and Cottonwood creeks, which rise in the 
Winter Mountains, being the largest. Along the eastern side are many small 
streams of clear, pure water, the more important of which — Fandango, Lassen, 
and Davis creeks — are fed late in the summer by banks of snow lying high in the 
mountains. 

LOCAL DISTRIBUTION AND RELATIONSHIPS OF THE FISH FAUNA. 

In a discussion of the fish fauna of the lakes of southeastern Oregon it is neces- 
sary to keep in mind the relative position of their respective basins, and to simplify 
this matter an outline map of the region is presented (facing p. 102). 

It has been observed that the Malheur basin is closely related, both geograph- 
ically and geologically, with the Columbia. The first haul of the seine-net in Silvies 
River, which brought out such forms as Acrocheilus alutaceus and Ptychocheilus ore- 
gonensis, indicated plainly that it also bears a close faunological relation with that 
system. A careful examination of available material fails to show that the fishes 
which are isolated in the Malheur basin have visibly differentiated from their con- 
geners in the Columbia. A still closer afiinity exists between the fishes of the 
Klamath and Goose Lake basins and the river systems with which they are each 
connected by open or temporary waterways. 

In an examination of the relationships of the fauna of what has been termed 
the Oregon lake system, one immediately turns to the species inhabiting the neigh- 
boring basins. The close proximity of the Sacramento, Klamath, and Columbia 
systems has been referred to, and it appears that with certain species found in 
these rivers the Oregon lake fishes are most intimately related. On a survey of the 
aggregate fish fauna of these river systems it seems that the various species may be 
divided for certain reasons into three fairly well defined series or groups. In the 
first series there may be brought together an assemblage of forms that are anadro- 
mous, or at least able to withstand salt water. They are the lampreys, sturgeons, 
sticklebacks, cottoids, trout, and salmon. Species of this group are generally dis- 
tributed throughout the three systems or else are represented in each by closely 
related forms." To a second series may be assigned a number of distinctly fresh- 

a Certain cottoids, as C. princeps, C. rhotheus, and others, whose relationships have not been carefully studied, might 
be included in this group as having probably descended from marine forms. 
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water forms, widely diflferentiated species, many of which constitute peculiar genera 
characteristic of the basins in which they occur. They are Orthodon microlepidotuSy 
Lavinia exilicauda, MylopTiarodon conocepJialus, Pogonichthys macrolepidotuSy Leu- 
ciscuLS crassicauda, and Rutilus symmetricuSj of the Sacramento; CTiasmistes hrevv- 
rostrisj CTiasmistes stomiaSj Chasmistes copei, and Deltistes luxatus, of the KJamath; 
Pantosteus jordani, Acrocheilus alutaceus, Rhinichthys dulcis, Couesius greeni, Lends- 
cus caurinus, Columbia transmontana, and others, of the Columbia. Each species 
included in this series is limited in its distribution to a single river basin and it is 
not represented in another by a closely related form. A third series, consisting, 
Uke the second, of fresh-water species, differs notably, however, in that each of its 
members is represented in at least one other than the native basin by a closely related 
form. To make this statement more clear a single example may be cited. There 
is in each of the three basins a large-scaled catostomid^ — Catostomus ocddentalis in 
the Sacramento, C snyderi in the Klamath, and C. macrocheilus in the Columbia. 
These resemble one another so closely as to be difficult to distinguish, and their 
characteristics are such as point directly to the probability of a common origin of 
the three forms. The species which may be assembled in this series, and which 
appear to bear out the general observation concerning its members, are here 
tabulated. 



Sacramento. 



Catostomus occiden talis 

Catostomus microps 

Rutilus thalassinus 



Catostomus snyderi. . . 

Catostomus rimiculus . 

Rutilus bicolor 

Leuciscus bicolor 

Agosia nubila carringtoui Agosia klamathensis . . 

Ptychocheilus grandis .' 



Klamath. 



Columbia. 



Catostomus macrocheilus. 
Catostomus catostomus. 
Rutilus columbianus. 
leuciscus balteatus. 
Agosia nubila carringtoni. 
Ptychocheilus oregonensis. 



Turning again to the Oregon lake system, it will be found, as is shown in the 
more detailed part of tliis paper, that the immediate affinities of its fish fauna are 
with those species of the Sacramento, Klamath, and Columbia rivers which, except 
the trout,'' have been assembled in the third series of the above scheme. Moreover, 
the bond of relationship indicated by a similarity of structure of the representative 
forms in the different basins is so strong as to leave little doubt of a community of 
descent. 

Cope traced a close affinity between the Oregon lake (including also Goose and 
KJamath lakes) and the Lahontan systems, and such a relationship no doubt exists* 
It is only relative, however, as an examination of the representative species will show. 
Rutilus oregonensis differs from R. olivaceous in important dental characters wliich 
are of at least subgeneric value. Between Catostomus wamerensis and C tahoensis 
the difference is not so great, yet the bond of relationship appears to be no closer than 
it is between C. wamerensis and allied forms in the Columbia and Sacramento rivers. 
Although the status of the described forms of Agosia is not well understood, the 
examples from the Oregon lake system much more closely resemble the form known 
as A. klamathensis than that found in the Lahontan system. 

The present study has not only shown what is beUeved to be the true relation- 
ships of the Oregon lake fishes, but it has also pointed out an affinity existing 



aThe relationship of the trout is in line with the other species, the same form being found in the Sacramento, 
Klamath, and Columbia rivers. 
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between certain elements of the aggregate fish fauna of the Sacramento, lOamath, 
and Columbia rivers not hitherto known. A simple explanation for these inter- 
relationships offers itself when some attention is given to the geography and geology 
of the region. The close proximity of many tributaries of the three systems, which 
appears to have been even more pronounced in a past geological period, has probably 
made possible an intermingUng of their waters, thus permitting the passage of indi- 
viduals of certain species from one basin to another, where their descendants, being 
able to maintain themselves, have in most cases become sufficiently differentiated 
to be recognized as distinct species. 

Table Showing Distribution op the Fish Fauna. 
Sacramento River system. 





Goose Lake Basin. 




Sacramento River Basin. 


Species. 


Cotton- 
wood 
Creek, 
Oreg. 


Drew 
Creek, 
Oreg. 


1 

Muddy Goose 
Creek, ; Lake, 
Oreg. 1 Cal. 


Joseph 

Creelk, 

Cal. 


Pitt 
River 
near 
Alturas, 
Cal. 


Pitt 
River 

near 
Canby, 

Cal. 


Pitt 
River, 

Big 
Valley, 

Cal. 


Rush 
Creek 

near 
Adin, 

Cal. 


Bur- 
ney 

Creek 
at 

Bur- 

ney. 


Entosphenus tridentatus. . . 






X 




X 
X 
X 
X 








X 


Catostomus occldentalls 


X 


X 


X 1 X 




X 
X 


X 
X 
X 






Mylopharodon conocephalus 
Ptychochcllus grandis 




















Rutilus 8vmmetricu8 

Rutilus tnalasslnus 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 


X 










X X 

X X 

X 




X 


X 


X 






Agosla nubllacarringtoni. . . 
Salmo clarki 


X 
X 
X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 


Cottus gulosns 
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Oregon Lake system. 
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Columbia River system. 



Catostomus macrochellus . . 
Catostomus catostomus . . . 

Acrochellus alutaceus 

Ptychochellus oregoneusls . 

Leuclscus balteatus 

Rutilus columblanus 

Agosla nublla carrlngtonl . . 

Salmo clarki 

Cottus punctulatus 



Species. 



Silver „, 

Creek near ^31^^ 
Riley. I Springs. 




Malheur Basin. 



X ; 

X X* 

X 

X X 

X 

X 
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SYSTEMATIC DISCUSSION. 

EXPLANATION OF MEASUREMENTS. 

It is intended that the tables of measurements given in this paper, besides 
being of use in the identification of the species imder consideration, shall express 
the amoimt and character of the variation in certain details of structure as well as 
these can be determined by the study of a small series of specimens. It is pre- 
sumed that the true relationships of the forms will be more cleariy and definitely 




Fig. 1.— Diagram showing method of taking proportional measurements. 

Length of body (a) recorded in millimeters. Length head (6) measured from tip of snout to posterior edge of opercle, 
the opercular flap, which is likely to shrink, not being considered. Depth head, measured at occiput. Depth body, the great- 
est depth. Snout to dorsal (o, snout to ventral (d), tip of snout to anterior end of base of fin. Depth caudal peduncle (e) 
measured at the narrowest place. Length of caudal peduncle ( /) , base of posterior anal ray to end of last vertebra; not to 
base of lowermost caudal ray, as the latter point is often indefinite. Length snout (g) , tip of snout to anterior border 
of eye. Diameter eye, varies greatly with age. In poorly preserved specimens the tissue surrounding the eye is often 
shrunken, leaving the opening abnormally large. Only well-preserved examples nearly equal in size ought to be compared. 
Interorbital u;ui/A, measured on skull, the points of the dividers being closed as nearly as possible between the eyes. Snout 
to occiput (h) , tip of snout to the point on occiput where scales of body first appear. Length base of dorsal (i) , length base 
ofanal,tTom base of anterior to base of posterior ray, the extent of the membrane posteriorly not being taken into account. 
Height dorsal, height anal (k), len0h pectoral, length ventral (I), the length of longest ray in fin. Length caudal (m), meas- 
ured from end of last vertebra to tip of upper caudal lobe. Scales lateral line, counted to end of last vertebra; not on base 
of caudal, where they frequently become densely crowded and difficult to make out. Scales above lateral line (n), from 
lateral line upward and forward to a point about midway between occiput and insertion of dorsal; not between lateral line 
and base of dorsal, as in the latter region the scales are sometimes minute, densely crowded, and indistinct. Scales below 
lateral line (o) , from upper edge of base of ventral upward and forward to the lateral line. The series in the lateral line is 
not enumerated in this or the previous count. Scales before dorsal, the number of rows or series between occiput and base 
of dorsal. Dorsal rays, anal rays, when the posterior ray is cleft to the base it is still counted as a single ray. The anterior 
ray is often simple and preceded by one or two short, spine-like rays closely united to it. The spine-like rays are not 
enumerated. 
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set forth than when such expressions as "closely related," "its afhnities are with/' 
and the like are alone used. In many cases the results of comparative measure- 
ments of certain parts are merely negative. They are valuable, however, and are 
generally recorded. Characters which for one reason or another may at once be 
determined valueless, such as the number of caudal rays, occasionally the depth of 
the body, etc., are omitted. 

The measurements have been made by means of a proportional scale, from 
carefully prepared specimens. They are expressed in hundredths of the length of 
the body (which is recorded in miUimeters), measured from the tip of the snout to 
the end of the last caudal vertebra. (See diagram, p. 79.) 

CATALOGUE OF SPECIES. 

EntosphenuB tridentatuB (Gairdner). 

Goose Lake, Pitt River near Alturas, and Bumey Creek. 

CatostomuB occidentalis Ayres. 

Drew Creek, Muddy Creek, and Cottonwood Creek, in Lake County, Oregon; Goose Lake, Pitt 
River, in California. 

Measurements op Specimens op Catostomus occidentalis prom Goose Lake, Calipornia. 



Length of body mm. 

Length of head 

Depth of body 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral. 



Depth of caudal peduncle. 

Width of lower lip 

Length of snout 

Diameter of eye 

Depth of head 

Height of dorsal 

Height of anal 

Length of pectoral 

Length of ventral 

Length of caudal 

Dorsal rays 

Scales of lateral line 

Scales above lateral line. . . 
Scales before dorsal 



255 

.235 

.205 

.50 

.59 

.09 

.05 

.12 

.035 

.185 

.155 

.185 

.21 , 

.15 

.23 
12 
73 I 
15 I 
35 I 



Length of body mm . . I 

Length of head 

Depth of body 

Snout to dorsal I 

Snout to ventral I 

Depth of caudal peduncle ' 

Width of lower lip 

Length of snout ! 

Diameter of eye 

Depth of head , 

Height of dorsal 

Height of anal 

Length of pectoral 

Length of ventral 

Length of caudal I 

Dorsal rays I 

Scales of lateral line ' 

Scales above lateral line 

Scales before dorsal 



181 

.24 

.21 

.48 

.555 

.085 

.05 

.11 

.04 

.17 

.175 

.185 

.21 

.15 

.235 
12 
67 
16 
32 



265 


235 


248 


190 


236 


255 


222 


.225 


.225 


.24 


.235 


.226 


.23 


.23 


.20 


.205 


.215 


.195 


.21 


.19 


.20 


.495 


.485 


.505 


.505 


.51 


.50 


.515 


.585 


.555 


.565 


.575 


.57 


.585 


.575 


.093 


.08 


.085 


.09 


.085 


.085 


.09 


.055 


.045 


.05 


.045 


.05 


.045 


.05 


.115 


.115 


.115 


.125 


.105 


.11 


.105 


.035 


.04 


.04 


.04 


.04 


.037 


.04 


.17 


.17 


.175 


.17 


.165 


.17 


.17 


.165 


.165 


.18 


.165 


.155 


.175 


.165 


.195 


.245 


.235 


.175 


.19 


.185 


.195 


.205 


.22 


.21 


.20 


.21 


.19 


.215 


.155 


.165 


.17 


.145 


.15 


.145 


.155 


.23 


.•23 


.23 


.245 


.23 


.225 


.23 


12 


11 


12 


13 


12 


12 


11 


73 


72 


63 


72 


72 


63 


67 


16 


15 


14 


15 


15 


16 


17 


37 


36 


. 34 


38 


39 


36 


35 



130 

.24 

.22 

.485 

.58 

.09 

.065 

.115 

.05 

.18 

.19 

.20 

.22 

.17 

.25 
12 
65 
16 
35 



153 

.235 

.23 

.51 

.57 

.083 

.04 

.11 

.045 

.165 

.195 

.21 

.225 

.17 

.255 
U 
66 
15 
36 



156 
.25 
.225 
.515 
.585 
.085 
.045 
.12 
.04 
.17 
.18 
.22 
.23 
.165 
.265 
13 
67 
16 
37 



141 

.24 

.22 

.50 

.575 

.08 

.05 

.11 

.045 

.18 

.17 

.185 

.22 

.15 

.25 
11 
65 
15 



140 


155 


.24 


.233 


.22 


.215 


.61 


.49 


.57 


.55 


.09 


.08 


.055 


.045 


.11 


.105 


.045 


.045 


.165 


.155 


.18 


.165 


.20 


.18 


.21 


.195 


.17 


.15 


.21 


.23 


12 


11 


63 


66 


15 


17 


33 


38 



222 
.235 
.225 
.61 
.545 
.085 
.05 
.115 
.04 
.165 
.175 
.215 
.216 
.16 
.23 
11 
70 
16 
37 
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Table Showing Number of Rays in Dorsal Fin of Catostomus occidentalis from Different 

Localities in the Sacramento Basin. 



Dorsal rays. 


Cotton- 
wood 
Creek. 


Drew 
Creek. 


Goose 
Lake. 


Cache 

Ci«ek, 

Yolo 

County, 

Cal. 


11 


1 
Specimens: Specimens. 


Specimens. 


Specimens. 


12 


40 ' 9 ' 13 

5 2 1 1 


15 
5 
2 


13 


14 


2 









CatoBtomus macrocheilus Girard. 

A few specimens were collected from the deeper parts of the Silvies River, near Bums. They 
agree in all details with examples from the Columbia. 

This species and C. occidentalis of the Sacramento appear to be very closely related. They resemble 
each other perfectly in general appearance except that the Columbia form seems to have a smaller eye 
and shorter and more rounded pectoral fins. The scales are alike in both cases, and the fin rays are 
about equal in number. 

Measurements of Specimens of Catostomus macrocheilus from Silvies River, near Burns, 

Harney County, Oreg. 



Length of body mm 

Length of head 

Depth of body 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Depth of caudal peduncle 

Width of lower lip 

Length of snout 

Diameter of eye 

Depth of head 

Height of dorsal 

Height of anal 

Length of pectoral 

Length of ventral 

Length of caudal 

Dorsal rays 

Scales of lateral line 

Scales above lateral line 

Scales before dorsal 



160 
.24 
.235 
.525 
.575 
.075 
.045 
.125 
.05 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.19 
.16 
.25 
15 
70 
13 
33 



167 

.26 

.23 

.525 

.58 

.08 

.05 

.13 

.045 

.19 

.19 

.1&5 

.20 

.155 

.27 
15 
66 
13 
32 



156 
.25 
.235 
.52 
.57 
.08 
.05 
.125 i 
.045 
.175 
.18 
.18 
.195 
.155 
.26 

14 

66 

13 

33 



150 


152 


150 


140 


124 


96 


.25 


.25 


.25 


.26 


.255 


.26 


.22 


.24 


.23 


.245 


.24 


.23 


.52 


.525 


.52 


.54 


.525 


.53 


.595 


.58 


.595 


.59 


.595 


.60 


.075 


.075 


.076 


.077 


.08 


.08 


.05 


.05 


.046 


.05 


.05 


.05 


.125 


.12 


.115 


.13 


.125 


.12 


.05 


.05 


.05 


.05 


.055 


.052 


.17 


.1&> 


.175 


.185 


.18 


.18 


.18 


.19 


.18 


.185 


.205 


.205 


.18 


.18 


.18 


.18 


.185 


.17 


.19 


.185 


.19 


.19 


.20 


.19 


.15 


.145 


.15 


.155 


.16 


.15 


.255 


.26 


.265 


.26 


.27 


.28 


14 


14 


14 


13 


14 


14 


65 


64 


64 


64 


66 


64 


14 


13 


13 


13 


14 


14 


36 


31 


34 


34 


37 


32 



95 

.25 

.235 

.525 

.58 

.075 

.042 

.11 

.06 

.18 

.20 

.18 

.20 

.16 

.26 

13 

66 

14 

33 



CatoBtomus wamerensis, new species. 

The catostomid found in the Warner basin appears to be related to both C. tahoensisoi theLahontan 
system and C catostomus of wide distribution to the north and east. Although resembling each very 
closely, it can not as we now recognize those species be identified with either. The Warner form has 
larger scales, there being fewer in the lateral line (73 to 79 compared with 79 to 104), smaller eyes, and a 
smaller mouth with narrower lower lips. Its affinities are also with the very similar small-scaled species 
C. microps o of the Sacramento and C. rimiculus of the Klamath. It appears, however, to have larger scales 
than either of these forms. It differs from C. microps also in having a larger eye. 

Cope& identified C. warnerensis with the species common to the basins of the Lahontan system, but 
it appears no more closely to resemble that form than it does C. catostomus. As here defined the species 
is found only in the Warner basin. It inhabits the larger streams tributary to the lake, appearing 



aRutter, Cloudsley, Bulletin U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, vol. xxvii, 1907, p. 120. 

ftCope, E. D., Proceedings Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 1883, p. 152. The difference in the size of the scales, 
M shown by examples from the two basins, was noted by this author: "Pyramid Lake; scales, 14-89-14." "Warner 
Lake; scales, 16-83-15." 
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in the latter wherever the water is not too strongly impregnated with mineral salts. It has not been 
found in Warner Creek above the falls. 

Description of type no. 55597 U. S. National Museum, from Warner Creek, near Adel, Lake County, 
Oreg.: Total length, 296 mm. Head, 3.8 in length to base of caudal; depth, 4.5; depth of caudal 
peduncle, 3.1 in head; snout, 2.1; eye, 8.3; dorsal, 10; anal, 7; scales in lateral line, 79; between occiput 
and insertion of dorsal, 43 ; between lateral line and middle of back, 19 ; between lateral line and insertion 
of anal, 14. Eye midway between tip of snout and edge of opercle. Inner portion of lip with a scarcely 
evident homy sheath, much less conspicuous than that of C catostomus; upper lip with 3 or 4 rows of 
papillae, the median ones largest; lower lip with 7 or more rows, smaller papillae frequently being wedged 
in between the larger ones; cleft of mandibular lobe not complete, a space covered by 2 or more rows 
of papillae intervening. Length of base of dorsal equal to height of fin. Anal rather acutely rounded, 
reaching base of caudal when depressed. Origin of ventrals below base of fourth or fifth dorsal ray; fins 
when depressed falling considerably short of anal opening. Pectorals rounded, their tips reaching two- 




FiQ. 2. — Catostomus wamerensis, new species. Type. 



thirds of distance between their bases and the ventrals. Caudal with a shallow notch, the lobes rounded. 
Peritoneum dusky. Color dark above, light below; the dark and light areas separated on a lateral line 
passing just below middle of sides. In life the dusky portion is greenish black, having in places a slight 
brassy sheen; the light ventral parts creamy white. Fins dusky, the lower ones lighter than the others. 

In some examples there are 5 or 6 indefinite rows of papillae on the upper lip and 8 or more on the 
lower. Small specimens have the boundaries of the light and dark areas less sharply defined. In 
individuals 60 or 70 mm. long the color of the darker parts is broken up into spots of irregular shape 
and size. 

The appended table of measurements wull indicate other slight individual variations. Similar 
measurements of examples of C. tahoensis are also given. 

Represented by specimens from Warner Creek, sloughs south of Warner Creek, and from Honey 
Creek. 
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Measurements op Specimens of Catostomus warnerensis from Warner Creek, Lake County, 

Oreg. 



Length of body mm 

Length of head 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Depth of caudal peduncle.. 

Length of snout 

Width of lower Up 

Diameter of eye 

Height of dorsal 

Height of anal 

Length of pectoral 

Length of ventral 

length of caudal 

Dorsal rays 

Anal rays 

Scales of lateral line 

Scales above lateral line. . . 
Scales before dorsal 



245 
.26 
.54 
.585 
.07 
.12 
.033 
.033 
.16 
.205 
.20 
.16 
.20 
10 
7 

79 
19 
43 



152 


145 1 


.26 


.24 ' 


1? 


.52 


.55 


.09 


.09 


.12 


.11 


.03 


.03 


.032 


.03.'> 


.18 


.17 


.18 


.19 


.19 


.185 


.14 


.14 


.22 


.21 


10 


10 


7 


7 


79 


76 


19 


17 


38 


39 



140 
.25 ; 
.53 
.585 
.09 
.105 
.04 
.04 
.18 

.21 : 

.20 ' 
.14 

.23 I 
11 i 
7 

77 
18 
41 



124 


74 


.245 


.26 


.51 


.515 


.565 


.575 


.095 


.10 


.11 


.115 


.037 


.033 


.a38 


.045 


.185 


.185 


.20 


.165 


.19 


.18 


.15 


.14 


.21 


.22 


10 


10 


7 


7 


76 


75 


17 


17 


38 


38 



71 

.26 

.52 

.55 

.09 

.11 

.03 

.045 

.20 

.17 

.18 

.145 

.23 
11 
7 

75 
18 
37 



61 
.27 
.515 
.59 
.09 
.105 
.03 
.055 
.22 
.175 
.22 
.16 
.25 
10 
7 

73 
16 
37 



57 


56 


.26 


.27 


.51 


.52 


.66 


.58 


.10 


.09 


.105 


.105 


.03 


.03 


.T» 


.065 


.21 


.20 


.17 


.18 


.20 


.205 


.15 


.16 


.24 


.25 


10 


10 


7 


7 


74 


76 


17 


16 


39 


37 



59 

.27 

.52 

.56 

.085 

.10 

.03 

.07 

.20 

.17 

.19 

.15 

.25 
10 
7 

78 
16 
42 



Measurements op Specimens op Catostomus tahoensis. 
From Warm Springs Creeky Summit^ Nev. 



Length of body mm. 

Length head 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Depth caudal peduncle 

Length snout 

Width lower lip 

Diameter eye 

Height dorsal 

Height anal 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral 

Length caudal 

Dorsal rays 

Anal rays 

Scales lateral line 

Scales above lateral line 

Scales before dorsal 



152 


145 


140 


136 


123 


133 


.24 


.245 


.24 


.25 


.24 


.23 


.515 


.62 


.62 


.626 


.61 


.61 


.50 


.68 


.67 


.60 


.50 


.68 


.095 


.095 


.09 


.096 


.096 


.086 


.11 


.11 


.106 


.115 


.12 


.10 


.053 


.06 


.06 


.06 


.046 


.06 


.06 


.043 


.04 


.046 


.06 


.046 


.17 


.17 


.166 


.166 


.16 


.17 


.20 


.19 


.186 


.21 


.19 


.196 


.18 


.18 


.18 


.196 


.19 


.17 


.16 


.16 


.13 


.14 


.146 


.13 


.21 


.21 


.20 


.23 


.226 


.21 


11 


11 


10 


11 


11 


11 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


83 


79 


79 


84 


04 


93 


18 


15 


18 


19 


18 


16 


41 


42 


47 


44 


44 


48 



116 
.26 
.61 
.685 
.095 
.125 
.06 
.045 
.166 
.196 
.20 
.14 
.226 
11 
7 



17 
44 



Fr(m Lake Tdhoe, Cal. 



Length of body mm 

Lei^h head 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Depth caudal peduncle 

Length snout 

Width lower Up 

Diameter eye 

Height dorsal 



215 


220 


208^ 


.25 


.22 


.26 


.53 


.515 


.54 


.62 


.62 


.62 


.09 


.09 


.096 


.12 


.11 


.12 


.045 


.04 


.04 


.045 


.04 


.04 


.165 


.16 


.17 



Height anal 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral 

Length caudal 

Dorsal rays 

Anal rays 

Scales lateral line 

Scales above lateral Une 
Scales before dorsal 



.18 


.20 


.175 


.19 


.14 


.14 


.195 


.216 


10 


11 


7 


7 


88 


90 


20 


19 


44 


43 



.21 

.19 

.14 

.22 

12 

7 

90 

18 

47 



Catostomus catostomus (Forster). 

Examples Irom Silvies River at Bums and from Silver River near Riley are very similar to speci- 
mens from the Colmnbia. The Harney specimens appear to have slightly larger scales, however, there 
being from 83 to 93 rows in the lateral line, while individuals from Little Wood River and Ross Fork, 
Idaho, have from 88 to 96. Others are recorded as having 90 to 104. o 



a Gilbert & Evermann, Bulletin U. S. Fish Commission, vol. xiv, 1894, p. 189. 
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Measurements op Specimens of Catostomus catostomus. 
From Silvies Rivera BumSj Oreg, 



Length of body 

Length head 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Depth caudal peduncle 

Length snout 

Width lower lip 

Diameter eye 

Height dorsal 



178 


229 


.215 


.215 


.51 


.51 


.675 


.556 


.076 


.076 


.11 


.105 


.053 


.05 


.037 


.036 


.18 


.176 



Height anal 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral 

Length caudal 

Dorsal rays 

Anal rays , 

Scales lateral line 

Scales above lateral line. 
Scales before dorsal 




From Silver River, Harney County, Oreg. 



118 


.116 


52 


.22 


.23 


.26 


.52 


.525 


.66 


.56 


.69 


.61 


.08 


.08 


.085 


.10 


.116 


.116 


.05 


.05 


.06 


.043 


.04 


.056 


.18 


.185 


.21 


.19 


.176 


.17 


.20 


.19 


.19 


.16 


.155 


.16 


.24 


.23 


.26 


12 


11 


11 


7 


7 


7 


89 


84 


88 


19 


18 


19 


52 


46 


61 



Length of body 

Length head 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Depth caudal peduncle . . 

Length snout 

Width lower lip 

Diameter eye 

Height dorsal 

Height anal 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral 

Length caudal 

Dorsal rays — 

Anal rays 

Scales lateral line 

Scales above lateral line. 
Scales before dorsal 



I 



221 
.22 
.525 
.585 
.085 
.105 
.055 
.035 
.16 
.22 
.20 
.165 
.23 
11 
7 

83 
18 
45 



121 

.24 

.54 

.59 

.085 

.11 

.05 

.045 

.19 

.175 

.19 

.16 

.23 
11 
7 
S6 
20 
45 



112 

.235 

.52 

.59 

.08 

.11 

.055 

.04 

.175 

.20 

.195 

.165 

.22 
11 
7 
91 
18 
44 



55 
.25 
.54 
.69 
.086 
.11 
.055 
.05 
.20 
.17 
.20 
.16 
.27 
11 
7 
84 
19 
45 



Acrocheilus alutaceus (Agassiz <& Pickering). 

Silvies River near Bums; 8 specimens about 100 mm. long. 

Mylophcurodon conocephalus (Baird & Girard). 

Pitt River near Alturas, and near Canby , Big Valley. The former, 3 in number, measure about 350 
mm. in length. The fins were bright salmon red. Scales in lateral line 73 to 77, above lateral line 19 
to 20, between occiput and dorsal 49 to 54, dorsal 8, anal 8. 

Ptychocheilus oregonensis (Richardson). 

Specimens of Ptychocheilus from the Malheur basin are apparently identical with P. oregonensis of 
the Columbia. A comparison of examples from Silvies River and from the Willamette shows that the 
former have somewhat longer fins. A few individuals from Hangmans Creek, Washington, and from 
Boise River, Idaho, are intermediate in this respect between the Silvies and Willamette specimens. 

Measurements of Specimens of Ptychocheilus oregonensis. 

From Silvies River near Bums, Oreg. 



Length ol body , , , , , . . „mm . 

I^ngtb hefl.d . 

Depth body, „„,,,,.»,,,,... 

Snout to dorsal.. _ 

Bnout to ventral,,,.,.,,,,.-. 

Lerrirth snout — ...... 

Length mA^IU&ry ,,.,,. 

Diameter w- ^ . ^ - . - - - ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Interorbltal width., ,,. 

Ilciph t dorsal ,.....,..,,,,... 
Hcilgh t a nal -*,,,,.-,, ^ ...... , 

Length ppftoral... * 

length vflntrai .„..,... 

l^ngtb caudal .......... 

Dorsal raya 

Anal rays ,,,,,,.....,. 

Bcal«s bteml line. 

Scaka bofOTe doraal .......... 

gcftles Above lat€«ral Una 



21S 


ao^ 


2E2 


i«i 


2VA 


\m 


.285 


,375 


.2«7 


.as 


.27 


.27a 


,U 


.23 


.245 






.it*,"* 


.60 


.575 


,m 


. 585 


■575 


.5S 


.Sfl 


.m 


.555 


5(i 


.hF^ 


.54 


.105 


.105 


,10 


.la^ 


.0W5 


.10 


,115 


.11 


.12 


.m 


.11 


An 


.im 


,m 


.045 


.040 


.042 


.045 


.075 


,oa 


.CW 


.rm 


.075 


.08 


.17 


Al 


.175 


.m 


.17 


.175 


,t7S 


.10 


.155 


.155 


.m 


.155 


.31 


.IM 


,21 


.Itl 


.30 


.185 


,156 


.155 


.U 


.15 


AA 


,14'i 


.ae 


.27 


.255 


.255 


.2^ 


.25 





ft 


9 


a 


« 





8 


8 


3 


8 


8 


8 


m 


flA 


m 


flO 


70 


74 


4g 


10 


,« 


48 


50 


4e 


le 


IB 


n 


IS 


\% 


4A 



15^ 
.29 
.2i'i 
.58 
..■^7 
.10 
.117 
,05 
.08 
.18 
.17 
.17 
.1^ 
,37 


74 

47 
18 



158 


145 


.28 


.29 


.225 


.za 


.505 


.flO 


,5fl 


.58 


AQ^ 


,105 


.115 


.12 


.045 


.06 


.08 


.08 


.10 


, 185 


.17 


.162 


.181 


.17 


.145 


.la's 


.35 


.28 








8 


8 


70 


73 


m 


m 


19 


IS 



148 f» 
.27 I .275 
.22 .245 



m 

.57 
.10 
.11 

.08 I .08 
.1^ .20 
.17 ,105 



58 
.57 
,097 
.11 

,05 ; 



.18 

.285 

8 
74 
51 
30 



105* 

.20 

.21 

.59 

..54 

.10 

.11 

.055 

.08 

.1* 

.155 

.16 

.14 

.27 

8 
€8 

17 



I 101 I 

,23 

.50 

..WJ5 

.10 I 

.11 

.00 I 

.085 

.1!J5 

.1ft 

,18 

.15 

.28 

9 

8 

Oft 

53 

30 



.28 
.31 
.50 
.5fl 
.10 
.115 
.00 
.OfiS 
.20 
.17 
,17 
.15 
,2S 
9 
8 
71 
53 
17 



d6 
.385 
.22 
.50 
.55 
.10 
.105 
.OG 
.08 
A^% 
Al 
.175 
.145 
.38 
9 
S 

70 

18 
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Measurements op Specimens op Ptychocheilus oregonensis — Continued. 
From Willamette River, near Corvallis, Oreg. 
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Length of body mm. -| 

Length head i 

Depth body [ 

Snout to dorsal i 

Snout to ventral I 

Length snout I 

Length maxillary I 

Diameter eye I 

Interorbital width 

Height dorsal ! 

Height anal 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral 

Length caudal - • 

Dorsal rays ; 

Anal rays 

Scales lateral line 

Scales before dorsal 

Scales above lateral line 



255 


289 


306 


234 


28 


.29 


.285 


.29 


21 


.215 


.215 


.22 


555 


.58 


.59 


.60 


526 


.55 


.55 


.57 


095 


.10 


.10 


.105 


11 


.12 


.12 


.12 


04 


.045 


.04 


.05 


08 


.075 


.08 


.08 


If) 


.15 


.15 


.175 


15 


.15 


.135 


.16 


16 


.175 


.15 


.19 


14 


.13 


.12 


.14 


24 


.235 




.24 


9 


9 


9 


9 


8 


8 


8 


8 


69 


69 


68 


73 


53 


54 


48 


49 


18 


18 


17 


17 




' Ptychocheilus ^randis (Ayres). 
Pitt River, near Alturas, and in Big Valley. 

Leuciscus balteatus (Richardson). 

Warm Springs, Silver Creek, and Silvies River. 

Specimens collected at Warm Springs and at Silver Creek were brilliantly colored, especially the 
former, a description of which follows: Dorsal surface of body deep green; a narrow, diffuse, brassy stripe 
extending from eye along lateral line, falling below it posteriorly, forming a ventral border to the greenish 
dorsal area; an indistinct dark greenish stripe extending from eye along the side just below the brassy 
band; breast and abdomen silvery; sides just below greenish band bright red; snout anterior to eye 
greenish; cheeks below eye and opercle brassy; fins golden. Immedately after death the greenish dorsal 
area turns to a steel blue. 

In this connection a color description from life made at Cow Creek, a tributary of the Umpqua 
River, may be of interest: Dorsal surface dark, dull olive; a narrow, sharply defined yellowish orange 
band, one scale wide, extending from posterior edge of orbit to middle of caudal peduncle, dividing 
the olive area posteriorly so that a narrow space of the latter color extends below the yellow stripe; 
breast and abdomen silvery white; sides below yellow stripe orange, the upper edges of the orange area 
deeply suffused with red; snout, upper part of head, olive; a bright red patch below eye, separated 
from the latter by a narrow olive area; opercles brassy; fins yellowish. 

The following table shows the number of rays in the anal fins of 124 examples.^ Attention is directed 
to the fact that Warm Springs and Silver Creek are closely connected, while Silvies River is isolated 
from both. 



Anal fln rays. 


Warm 
Springs. 


Silver 
Creek. 


Silvies 
River. 


9 


Specimens. 


Specimens. 
2 
8 
30 
18 
1 


Specimens. 


10 


7 

20 
4 

1 





11 




12 


2 
7 

,1 

3 


13 


14 


15 


! 


16 









a For a discussion of the variation in the number of anal fin rays of L. balteatus see Gilbert and Evermann, Bulletin 
U. S. Fish Commission, vol. xiv, 1894, p. 196. 
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Butilus thalassinus (Cope). 

Cottonwood Creek, Greg. ; Muddy Creek and Goose Lake, Lake County, Oreg. ; Pitt River near 
Alturas; Pitt River near Canby and Pitt River in Big Valley, Cal. 

Cope« recognized two closely related species of Rutilus (Myloleticus) irom Goose Lake, both of 
which are no doubt referable to the same form which he describes under the name Myloleucus thalas- 
siniut. This species is not to be confused with Rutilus symmetricus occurring in the same basin, nor 
should it be identified with the Myloleucus parovanus of Cope^ from Beaver River, Utah. 

R. thalassinus may be distinguished from each of the species of Rutilus here described by its longer 
fins. It further differs from R. bicolor in having a larger head, a more posterior location of the dorsal 
fin, and in usually possessing one more dorsal ray; from R. oretjonerms in having larger scales, there 
being fewer in the lateral series, in the series before the dorsal fin and in those above the lateral line, 
and also in having one more dorsal ray; from R. coluvibianus in having a greater number of scales in the 
lateral series and a lesser number between occiput and dorsal fin. These differences are set forth in 
greater detail in the tabulated comparisons of the four forms, page 94 et seq. 

As at present understood, this species is confined in its distribution to the Sacramento basin, this 
being the first account of its occurrence beyond the confines of Goose Lake. It is to be searched for in 
bayous, deep quiet pools, and sluggish streams. 

Measurements of Specimens op Rutilus thalassinus from Pitt River near Canby, Lassen 

County, Cal. 



Length of body 

Length head 

Snout to occiput 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Depth body 

Depth caudal peduncle. . 

Length snout 

Length maxillary 

Diameter eye 

Interorbital width 

Height dorsal 

Height anal 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral 

Length caudal 

Scales lateral line 

Scales above lateral line. 
Scifles below lateral line. 

Scales before dorsal 

Dorsal rays 

Anal rays 



150 
.29 ■ 
.235 I 
.58 
.67 
.29 
.12 
.09 
.09 
.06 
.10 
.255 
.20 
.21 
.20 
.32 

47 

11 
6 

25 
9 
8 



139 
.28 ' 
.22 
.59 
.57 : 
.30 ' 
.125 i 
.085 
.085 I 
.06 I 
.10 , 
.22 
.18 ' 
.20 i 
.165 
.30 

49 . 

11 I 
5 

27 , 
9 
8 



123 
.28 
.22 
.57 
.595 , 
.31 
.12 



125 1 
.27 
.22 i 
.58 ; 
.58 
.30 1 
.13 i 



100 
.26 
.21 
.56 
.54 
.28 
.12 



106 
.29 
.225 



.31 
.125 



09 


.08 


.085 ! 


.09 


085 


.08 


.08 : 


.09 


055 


.06 


.055 ' 


.055 


10 


.10 


.09 


.10 


22 


.22 


.21 1 


.23 


18 


.16 


.185 ' 


.19 


19 


.19 


.20 . 


.21 


185 


.16 


.175 


.18 


31 


.28 


.28 


.32 


52 


51 


50 


51 


12 


13 


11 


11 


6 


6 


6 


6 


25 


27 


20 


25 


9 


9 


9 


9 


8 


' 


«l 


9 



116 . 

.27 

.21 

.58 

.55 

.28 

.12 



.06 
.10 
.21 
.18 
.18 
.16 
.30 
49 
11 
6 
25 




Length of body 

Length head 

Snout to occiput 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Depth body 

Depth caudal peduncle. . 

Length snout 

I/cngth maxillary 

Diameter eye 

Interorbital width 

Height dorsal 

Height anal 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral 

Length caudal 

Scales lateral line 

Scales above lateral line. 
Scales below lateral line. 

Scales before dorsal 

Dorsal rays 

Anal rays 



99 


86 


.28 


.29 


.25 


.23 


.50 


.50 


.58 


.56 


.30 


.30 


.13 


.13 


.08 


.095 


.085 


.095 


.06 


.07 


.10 


.10 


.23 


.24 


.19 


.19 


.20 


.22 


.18 


.19 


.33 


.33 


47 


49 


11 


12 


5 


6 


24 


26 


9 


9 


9 


9 




a Cope, E. D., Proceedings Academy Natural Sciences Philadelphia, 1883, p. 143-144. Cope's supposition that he had 
in hand 2 distinct species was probably due to the poor preservation of his specimens. He says (p. 139) : " I fished for a 
day with hook and line without success, but procured a good collection of fishes by another method. I found numerous 
specimens both fresh and dry, which had been dropped by fishing birds on or near the shore." 

ft Cope, E. D., Proceedings American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 1874, p. 136. 
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Butilus oregonensiB, new species. 

This name is here applied to a distinct form found in the isolated lake basins of southeastern Oregon. 
It is very similar to closely related forms found in the Sacramento, Klamath, and Columbia systems, but 
differs widely from R. olivaceus of the Lahontan system in important dental characters, the latter species 
having the pharyngeal teeth 5-5. 

It differs from the more nearly related forms as follows: From R. thalas»inu8 in having shorter fins, 
a greater number of scales in the lateral line, in the series before dorsal fin, and above lateral line, and 
also in usually having one less dorsal ray; from R. bicolor in having generally a larger head, smaller 
scales, there being a greater number in the lateral series, between occiput and dorsal fin and above the 
lateral line; from R. columbianus in having smaller scales and in other minor points. These differences 
are shown in greater detail in the tabulated comparisons of the four forms, page 94 et seq. 

Description of type no. 55596, U. S. National Museum, from XL Spring, Abert Lake, Oregon: 
Total length 202 mm. Head 3.6 in length to base of caudal; depth 3.6; depth caudal pedimcle 9; depth 
head at occiput 5; length snout 3.3 in head; maxillary 3.7; diameter eye 6.1; width space between eyes 3; 
height dorsal 1.8; anal 2.2; length pectoral 1.6; ventral 2; caudal 1.3; scales lateral line 52; above lateral 
line 13; between lateral line and origin of ventral 8; between occiput and origin of dorsal 27. 




Fio. 3.— Rutilus oregonensis, new species. Type. 

Body deep and heavy, the dorsal contour with an abrupt elevation at occiput. Mouth very oblique; 
maxillary extending to a perpendicular through nostril, not nearly reaching anterior border of orbit. 
Gillrakers on first arch 14, very short, not equal to half the diameter of pupil, acutely pointed. Teeth 
(from cotypes) 4-5, short and strong, a narrow grinding surface present, tips of smaller ones somewhat 
hooked. Peritoneum almost black. Intestinal canal very short, its length equal to about 1} times 
total length of fish. Lateral line complete, somewhat decurved immediately behind head. Dorsal 
placed directly above ventrals, the length of its base equal to height of third ray, the free edge straight. 
Anal shaped like the dorsal, length of base equal to height of fourth ray. Pectorals and ventrals bluntly 
rounded, the latter not reaching anal opening; notch of caudal broadly rounded. Color in spirits very 
dark, even the ventral surface being decidedly dusky; edges of scales being much darker than their 
centers. In life the color is dark olive, some examples having a greener tint, the fins with somewhat 
darker edges. 

Smaller examples do not have a prominent post-occipital hump, the elevation growing more pro- 
nounced with age. The young generally have the fins slightly longer and the caudal more acutely 
notched. In other localities the specimens are often lighter in color, the variation apparently coincid- 
ing with the immediate surroundings. In lighter-colored examples the peritoneum is also less dusky. 
Sexual differences are not striking, the males generally having slightly longer fins. Females appear 
to be much more abundant than males. 
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Warner Creek and sloughs south of Warner Creek; Honey Creek; Warner Lake north of Honey- 
Creek; Chewaucan River, Paisley; Chewaucan River, near mouth; XL Spring, Abert Lake; spring, 
Alkali Lake; spring, Summer Lake Post Office; Ana River; springs at source of Ana River; Silver 
Lake; Silver Creek near mouth; Bridge Creek; Silver Creek near Silvercreek Post-Office; Buck 
Creek. 

The rather extensive table of comparative measurements which is here inserted shows that while 
examples from the different lake basins may possibly show slight differences among themselves, they 
all agree in being differentiated in a measureable way from their representatives in the neighboring 
systems. 



Measurements op Specimens op Rutilus oregonensis from 

Lake System. 



Isolated Basins op the Oregon 



From XL Spring^ Abert Lake. 



Length of body mm. 

Length head 

Snout to occiput 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 



Depth body 

Depth caudal peduncle.. . 

Length snout 

Length maxillary 

Diameter eye 

Interorbital width 

Height dorsal 

Ilcight anal 

Length i>ectoral 

Length ventral 

Length caudal 

Scales lateral line 

Scales above lateral line . 
Scales below lateral line. 

Scales before dorsal 

Dorsal rays 

Anal rays 




120 


125 


.285 


.285 


.22 


.22 


.58 


.58 


.58 


.56 


.29 


.29 


.12 


.125 


.065 


.09 


.08 


.085 


.065 


.055 


.10 


.10 


.18 


.19 


.14 


.15 


.175 


.19 


.15 


.155 


.24 


.25 


55 


55 


13 


13 


8 


7 


31 


30 


8 


8 


8 


8 




Length of body mm . 

Length head 

Snout to occiput 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Depth body 

Depth caudal peduncle 

Length snout 

Length maxillary 

Diameter eye 

Interorbital width 

Height dorsal 

Height anal 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral 

I/cngth caudal 

Scales lateral line 

Scales above lateral line 

Scales below lateral line 

Scales before dorsal 

Dorsal rays 

Anal rays 



96 


104 


110 


101 


107 


140 


110 


27 


.28 


.27 


.29 


.28 


.265 


.28 


21 


.22 


.22 


.21 


.22 


.216 


.21 


665 


.54 


.556 


.66 


.56 


.58 


.58 


655 


.66 


.54 


.55 


.54 


.57 


.56 


25 


.28 


.29 


.29 


.27 


.266 


.28 


11 


.12 


.12 


.116 


.12 


.126 


.12 


OS 


.09 


.08 


.09 


.08 


.08 


.09 


06 


.09 


.08 


.09 


.075 


.08 


.08 


065 


.06 


.056 


.066 


.06 


.055 


.055 


09 


.10 


.09 


.10 


.096 


.09 


.096 


18 


.19 


.17 


.18 


.16 


.17 


.165 


15 


.16 


.135 


.15 


.136 


.145 


.14 


18 


.20 


.18 


.18 


.16 


.17 


.17 


15 


.16 


.15 


.15 


.13 


.14 


.14 


26 


.25 


.26 


.25 


.23 


.24 


.24 


66 


56 


66 


64 


56 


56 


54 


12 


13 


13 


14 


11 


12 


13 


9 


8 


7 


7 


7 


7 


8 


30 


30 


28 


30 


30 


30 


29 


8 


8 


9 


8 


8 


9 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


7 



106 
.29 
.22 
.67 
.67 
.30 
.12 
.09 
.065 
.06 
.10 
.19 I 
.15 I 
.196 I 
.17 
.27 : 
61 : 

12 1 

7 I 
30 ' 

8 I 
8 ; 



101 
.29 
.21 
.55 
.56 
.29 
.13 



.06 

.10 

.19 

.16 

.19 

.16 

.26 

67 

13 

7 

28 

8 

8 



132 

.29 

.22 

.57 

.57 

.27 

.125 

.08 

.08 

.055 

.095 

.17 

.135 

.19 

.15 

.24 

64 

14 

7 

30 
8 
8 



112 

.28 

.21 

.65 

.64 

.27 

.13 

.06 

.06 

.055 

.09 

.19 

.166 

.20 

.18 

.26 
65 
13 
7 
31 
9 
8 



120 
.27 
.21 
.65 
.545 
.26 
.12 
.065 
.09 
.065 
.065 
.165 
.13 
.17 
.135 
.24 
59 
13 
7 

29 
8 
8 
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Measurements of Specimens op Rutilus oreoonensis from Isolated Basins op the Oregon 

Lake System— Continued. 

From Chewaucan River ^ Paisley. 



Length of body mm. . 

Length head 

Snout to occiput 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Depth of body 

Depth caudal peduncle 

Length of snout 

Length maxillary 

Diameter eye 

Interorbital width 

Height dorsal 

Height anal 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral 

Length caudal 

Scales lateral line 

Scales above lateral line 

Scales below lateral line 

Scales before dorsal 

Dorsal rays 

Anal rays 



Length of body mm . 

Length head 

Snout to occiput 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Depth of body 

Depth caudal peduncle 

Length snout 

Length maxillary 

Diameter eye 

Interorbital width 

Height dorsal 

Height anal 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral 

Length caudal 

Scales lateral line 

Scales above lateral line 

Scales below lateral line 

Scales before dorsal 

Dorsal rays 

• Anal rays 



76 


84 


107 


101 


92 


84 


92 


133 


111 


.28 


.26 


.27 


.27 


.27 


.25 


.27 


.28 


.255 


.21 


.195 


.21 


.21 


.20 


.18 


.21 


.20 


.20 


.57 


.55 


.555 


.58 


.58 


.55 


.555 


.56 


.55 


.57 


.53 


.54 


.57 


.55 


.54 


.555 


.56 


.55 


.26 


.29 


.28 


.28 


.28 


.27 


.28 


.2(55 


.255 


.125 


.13 


.13 


.13 


.12 


.12 


.13 


.12 


.115 


.08 


.075 


.08 


.08 


.08 


.075 


.085 


.09 


.07 


.08 


.075 


.08 


.08 


.08 


.07 


.08 


.08 


.07 


.06 


.055 


.05 


.05 


.05 


.055 


.055 


.045 


.05 


.10 


.10 


.10 


.10 


.10 


.095 


.09 


.095 


.085 


.21 


.20 
.15 


.21 
.17 


.19 
.15 


.20 
.155 


.20 
.16 


.19 
.15 




.19 


.17 


.14 


.145 


.175 


.19 


.18 


.18 


.18 


.17 


.16 


.165 


.165 


.17 


.145 


.17 


.16 


.16 


.16 


.15 


.16 


.15 


.27 


.25 


.26 


.24 


.26 


.25 


.24 


.24 


.24 


55 


53 


54 


49 


52 


53 


52 


57 


57 


12 


12 


12 


11 


13 


12 


12 


13 


12 


7 


7 


7 


6 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


29 


30 


29 


31 


8 


8 
7 


8 
7 


8 
8 


8 
8 


8 
8 


8 
8 




8 


7 


8 


8 



78 I 
.255 . 
.20 j 
.54 I 
.55 I 
.26 I 
.12 
.075 I 
.075 
.055 
.09 I 
.21 
.16 
.20 
.16 
.25 , 

55 ! 

'51 

30 i 

8 ! 

7 



91 
.27 
.21 
.55 
.54 
.28 
.13 
.07 
.065 
.055 
.09 
.21 
.16 



94 
.27 
.21 
.56 
.55 
.28 
.13 
.08 
.08 
.05 
.10 
.20 
.165 



17 


.16 


26 


.26 


52 


54 


12 


12 


7 


6 


28 


31 


8 


8 


7 


7 



.26 

.195 

.56 

.54 

.27 

.12 

.07 

.07 

.05 

.09 

.18 

.14 

.16 

.15 

.22 
51 
12 
7 

27 
8 
7 



94 
.26 
.19 
.55 
.54 
.28 
.13 ' 
.08 ' 
.075 I 
.05 I 
.09 I 
.20 
.15 
.18 
.16 I 
.24 I 

59 

12 
8 

32 
8 
8 



108 ' 
.26 i 
.20 ! 
.57 I 
.55 : 
.27 
.12 
.075 ; 



.07 
.05 
.09 
.19 ! 
.14 I 
.18 j 
.15 I 
.23 

55 

12 

7 I 
29 i 

8 I 



96 


111 


275 


.29 


20 


.22 


58 


.57 


57 


.56 


31 


.28 


135 


.12 


075 


.08 


075 


.08 


055 


.05 


10 


.095 


20 


.19 


15 


.15 


17 


.175 


15 


.15 


25 


.24 


51 


55 


12 


12 


7 


7 


29 


28 


8 


8 


8 


7 



From Ana Rirer^ Summer Lake, 



Length of body mm.. I 128 i 

Length head .27 

Snout to occiput 23 

Snout to dorsal 58 

Snout to ventral m 

Depth body 28 

Depth caudal peduncle 12 

Length snout .095 

Length maxillary .08 i 

Diameter eye 055 ' 

Interorbital width 10 

Height dorsal 17 

Height anal 15 

Length pectoral 17 

Length ventral .14 

Length caudal 23 

Scales lateral line 53 

Scales above lateral line 12 

Scales below lateral line 6 | 

Scales before dorsal 28 

Dorsal rays 8 

Anal rays 7 



84 


84 


96 


96 


80 


73 


.26 


.28 


.28 


.27 


.28 


.28 


.21 


.23 


.22 


.21 


.22 


.23 


.56 


.58 


.58 


.58 


.66 


.58 


.56 


.58 


.58 


.56 


.67 


.68 


.28 


.29 


.28 


.266 


.27 


.27 


.13 


.12 


.13 


.12 


.126 


.13 


.08 


.095 


.095 


.086 


.09 


.09 


.07 


.08 


.09 


.086 


.08 


.086 


.06 


.06 


.056 


.065 


.06 


.06 


.10 


.105 


.10 


.10 


.10 


.10 


.20 


.20 


.20 


.17 


.20 


.18 


.15 


.16 


.18 


.15 


.16 


.16 


.20 


.18 


.18 


.17 


.18 


.15 


.16 


.14 


.16 


.13 


.14 


.14 


.25 


.26 


.26 


.24 


.26 


.23 


66 


52 


63 


66 


66 


57 


13 


12 


12 


12 


12 


13 


7 


8 


7 


7 


7 


7 


32 


30 


31 


29 


28 


28 


8 


8 


8 


8 


9 


8 


7 


7 


7 


' 


7 


7 



70 
.26 
.21 
.64 
.53 
.26 
.11 
.086 
.076 
.066 
.09 
.19 
.13 
.16 
.13 
.24 

57 

12 
(i 

31 
8 
7 
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Measurements op Specimens op Rutilus oregonensis from Isolated Basins of the Oregon 

Lake System — Continued. 

From Ana River, Summer Lake — Continued. 



Length of body mm. 

Length head 

Snout to occiput 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Depth JkkIv 

Depth caudal peduncle 

Length snout 

Length maxillary 

Diameter eye 

Interorbital width 

Height dorsal 

Height anal 

Lec^h pectoral 

Length ventral 

Length caudal 

Scales lateral line 

Scales al>ove lateral line 

Scales ))elow lateral line 

Scales before dorsal 

Dorsal rays 

Anal rays 



.28 

.23 

.55 

.56 

.27 

.13 

.09 

.08 

.06 

.10 

.21 j 

.16 

.20 

.15 1 

.27 ; 

52 
12 I 

3?i 
8 
7 



76 ' 
.275 
.22 
.58 
.57 
.28 
.13 
.08 
.085 
.065 
.10 
.20 
.14 
.17 
.13 
.25 

56 

13 
7 

32 
8 



72 


79 


77 1 


27 


.26 


.28 j 


22 


.21 


.22 1 


59 


.56 


.65 


57 


.56 


.56 ! 


28 


.26 


.27 . 


12 


.12 


.125 ' 


09 


.095 


.085 


08 ' 


.07 1 


.08 


065 


.06 1 


.06 


10 


.085. 


.10 


18 


.20 1 


.19 ! 


14 . 


.13 


.13 


18 


.18 


.17 


16 


.15 


.14 


27 


.23 


.25 


57 


53 


65 


13 


13 


14 1 


7 


i 


8 ; 


31 


30 


33 1 


8 


8 


8 1 


8 


7 


7 ! 



I 



79 
.27 
.22 
.56 
.55 
.28 
.13 
.085 
.08 
.06 
.09 
.21 
.16 
.21 
.17 
.26 

56 

13 
7 

31 
8 
7 



75 
.27 
.216 
.67 
.56 
.26 
.13 
.08 
.08 
.06 
.10 
.20 
.14 
.17 . 
.15 
.25 

54 

12 
7 

31 
8 
7 



73 


72 


73 


.27 


.28 


.285 


.22 


.21 


.23 


.56 


.67 


.57 


.55 


.57 


.57 


.27 


.28 


.27 


.12 


.13 


.125 


.09 


.08 


.085 


.085 


.08 


.08 


.065 


.06 


.06 


.09S 


.10 


.10 


.19 


.20 


.20 


.15 


.15 


.14 


.21 


.16 


.17 


.16 


.15 


.15 


.24 


.24 


.26 


52 


54 


55 


11 


12 


11 


7 


7 


6 


28 


30 


29 


8 


8 


8 


8 


7 


7 



From Bridge Creek, Silver Lake. 



Length of body mm. . 88 

Length head 27 

Snout to occiput 22 

Snout to dorsal 56 

Snout to ventral 55 

Depth body 26 

Depth caudal peduncle 115 

Length snout 08 

Length maxillary 08 

Diameter eye 06 

Interorbital width 09 

Height dorsal 18 

Height anal 14 

Length pectoral 17 

Length ventral 15 

Length caudal 25 

Scales lateral line 51 

Scales above lateral line 11 

Scales l)elow lateral line 6 

Scales Iwfore dorsal 26 

Dorsal rays 9 

Anal rays 8 

Length of body mm.. 76 

Length head .28 

Snout to occiput ] .22 

Snout to dorsal I .55 

Snout to ventral 56 

Depth body .28 

Depth caudal peduncle .12 

I>ength snout 08 

I>ength maxillary 085 

Diameter eye 06 

Interorbital width .09 

Height dorsal ' .22 

Height anal I .16 

Length pectoral \ .18 

Length ventral .15 

Length caudal .28 

Scales lateral line 56 

Scales above lateral line 12 

Scales l)elow lateral line ; 7 

Scales before dorsal i 28 

Dorsal rays ' 8 

Anal rays 7 



66 ' 
.28 1 
.26 ■ 
.57 
.55 
.27 
.12 
.08 
.08 
.07 
.09 
.21 
.16 
.18 
.16 
.28 

49 

11 
6 

27 
8 
7 



71 
.29 
.22 
.58 
.57 
.28 
.125 
.085 
.085 
.07 
.095 
.20 
.14 
.185 
.15 
.26 

49 

11 
6 

25 



70 


75I 


80 


72 


93 


89' 


83 


.28 


.26 


.28 


.27 


.27 


.27 


.28 


.22 


.21 


.22 


.20 


.205 


.21 


.22 


.55 


.54 


.55 


.53 


.54 


.57 


.56 


.55 


.535 


.56 


.53 


.54 


.53 


.55 


.26 


.27 


.27 


.245 


.27 


.26 


.27 


.12 


.115 


.13 


.115 


.12 


.12 


.12 


.08 


.08 


.085 


.08 


.08 


.08 


.08 


.08 


.07 


.08 


.08 


.07 


.08 


.08 


.065 


.06 


.065 


.07 


.055 


.06 


.06 


.09 


.09 


.09 


.09 


.10 


.09 


.09 


.20 


.20 


.22 


.20 


.19 


.20 


.19 


.16 


.15 


.17 


.17 


.14 


.15 1 


.14 


.21 


.17 


.20 


.19 


.15 


.17 ! 


.16 


.15 


.15 1 


.17 


.16 


.14 


.15 


.14 


.25 


.26 1 


.28 


.27 


.25 


.25 


.26 


54 


55 ! 


52 ' 


55 


51 


55 


52 


12 


12 ; 


11 


11 


11 


12 


11 


6 


6 


6 


6 


7 


6 


6 


28 


29 1 


26 ; 


25 


25 


25 


27 


9 


S 1 


» 1 


8 ' 


9 


8 


8 


7 


7 ' 


7| 

1 


7 


8 


7 


8 



78 


70 


71 


69 


68 


67 


70' 


65 


67 


.29 


.28 


.27 


.28 


.28 


.28 


.27 


.28 


.27 


.215 


.22 


.21 


.215 


.22 


.22 


.22 


.22 


.20 


.56 


.57 , 


.56 


.54 


.56 


.56 


.55 


.55 


.54 


.57 


.57 


.54 


.56 


.55 


.55 


.55 


.55 


.54 


.27 


.26 


.26 


.28 


.25 


.26 


.26 


.26 


.26 


.12 


.12 , 


.11 


.13 


.125 


.13 


.12 


.13 


.13 


.08 


.08 


.08 


.08 


.08 


.08 


.085 


.09 


.075 


.08 


.08 , 


.075 


.08 


.075 


.08 


.085 


.08 , 


.08 


.06 


.07 i 


.06 


.06 


.07 


.08 


.07 


.075 


.065 


.09 


.09 ! 


.09 


.09 


.09 


.09 


.09 


.09 


.09 


.20 


.20 ; 


.19 


.20 


.21 


.23 


.22 . 


.21 ' 


.23 


.15 


.14 1 


.15 


.15 


.17 


.15 


.15 


.17 , 


.17 


.19 


.17 1 


.15 


.19 


.21 


.20 


.19 


.22 


.20 


.15 


.14 


.14 


.15 


.18 


.17 


.15 ; 


.17 


.13 


.28 


.25 ! 


.25 


.26 


.28 


.28 


.26 


.21 


.29 


53 


54 j 


55 


51 


54 


50 


55 1 


53 


51 


11 


12 


12 


12 


12 


11 


11 i 


12 . 


12 


6 


6 


7 


6 


7 


6 


6 1 


6! 


6 


24 


28l 


29 


25 


27 


27 


27 ; 


25*1 


25 


9 


9 


9 


9 


8 


8 


9 


8 


8 


7 


8 


8 


8 


7 

• 


7 


7 


7 


7 
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Measurements of Specimens of Rutilus oregonensis from Isolated Basins of the Oregon 

Lake System — Continued. 

From Spring^ Alkali Lake. 



Length of body mm. . 

Length head 

Snout to occiput 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventraL 

Depth body 

Depth caudal x>eduncle 

Length snout 

Length maxillary 

Diameter eye 

Interorbital width. 

Height dorsaL 

Height anal. 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral 

Length caudal 

Scales lateral line 

Scales above lateral line 

Scales below lateral line 

Scales before dorsal 

Dorsal rays 

Anal rays .^ 

Length of body mm. . 

Length head 

Snout to occiput 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Depth body 

Depth caudal peduncle 

Length snout 

Length maxillary 

Diameter eye 

Interorbital width 

Height dorsaL 

Height anal 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral 

Length caudal 

Scales lateral line 

Scales above lateral lino 

Scales below lateral line 

Scales before dorsal 

Dorsal rays 

Anal rays 



88 


79 


95 


875 


87 


84 


83 


93 


89 


.28 


.30 


.28 


.29 


.30 


.27 


.30 


.29 


.30 


.21 


.22 


.20 


.225 


.23 


.20 


.23 


.22 


.23 


.57 


.58 


.57 


.57 


.57 


.54 


.59 


.58 


.56 


.58 


.575 


.56 


.56 


.57 


.53 


.57 


.58 


.56 


.28 


.28 


.27 


.29 


.30 


.29 


.29 


.26 


.27 


.13 


.13 


.12 


.13 


.13 


.13 


.13 


.12 


.12 


.08 


.08 


.075 


.08 


.08 


.07 


.08 


.08 


.08 


.08 


.08 


.075 


.08 


.08 


.07 


.09 


.08 


.075 


.07 


.07 


.055 


.06 


.065 


.00 


.07 


.065 


.06 


.09 


.10 


.09 


.10 


.09 


.09 


.096 


.09 


.10 


.20 


.195 


.19 


.19 


.18 


.18 


.19 


.18 


.19 


.16 


.16 


.15 


.15 


.15 


.15 


.14 


.14 


.15 


.20 


.21 


.19 


.19 


.18 


.20 


.19 


.17 


.18 


.17 


.18 


.155 


.16 


.16 


.16 


.16 


.15 


.15 


.28 


.27 


.27 


.27 


.28 


.24 


.27 


.26 


.27 


51 


55 


52 


53 


52 


50 


48 


55 


55 


12 


12 


12 


12 


13 


12 


12 


12 


12 


7 


6 


6 


7 


6 


7 


7 


6 


7 


' 30 


28 


30 


29 


28 


28 


27 


28 


28 


8 


8 


9 


8 


8 


8 


8 


9 


8 


7 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


7 



75 
.29 
.22 
.57 
.57 
.30 
.15 
.08 
.075 
.07 
.095 
.21 
.17 
.22 
.19 
.28 

52 

12 
7 

27 
8 
7 



79 


86 


86 


86 


76 


83 


84 


76 


29 


.28 


.29 


.29 


.30 


.28 


.28 


.30 


22 


.21 


.22 


.22 


.22 


.22 


.21 


.23 


555 


.56 


.57 


.565 


.575 


.57 


.55 


.57 


54 


.55 


.57 


.555 


.585 


.56 


.55 


.565 


27 


.27 


.28 


.27 


.30 


.27 


.28 


.30 


12 


.12 


.13 


.12 


.135 


.13 


.13 


.125 


08 


.07 


.075 


.07 


.073 


.075 


.075 


.08 


08 


.08 


.08 


.08 


.08 


.075 


.075 


.08 


07 


.06 


.07 


.065 


.075 


.07 


.065 


.075 


095 


.10 


.095 


.09 


.10 


.09 


.09 


.10 


20 


.18 


.19 


.19 


.20 


.20 


.20 


.19 


16 


.15 


.14 


.15 


.17 


.16 


.16 


.15 


20 


.19 


.19 


.20 


.20 


.20 


.21 


.20 


175 


.15 


.15 


.16 


.17 


.16 


.18 


.16 


27 


.25 


.27 


.28 


.30 


.28 


.26 


.28 


48 


50 


52 


48 


53 


54 


51 


54 


12 


13 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


6 


7 


6 


7 


6 


7 


7 


7 


28 


30 


28 


28 


28 


26 


27 


29 


8 


9 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


7 


10 


11 


8 


7 


8 


8 


8 



81 
.30 
.21 
.565 
.565 
.28 
.12 
.08 
.08 
.07 
.09 
.18 
.14 
.18 
.16 
.25 

47 

12 
6 

28 
8 
8 



79 
.27 
.22 
.56 
.54 
.30 
.13 
.075 
.075 
.07 
.09 
.19 
.16 
.21 
.17 
.27 

51 

11 
6 

27 
8 
7 



From Warner Creek^ Warner Lake. 



T,etipth of body mm . . I 

Length head ....._ .^ .. . ^ . . . ^ 

Stnmjt to occiput,, ,,,,^., 

Snout to doraal, ... 

Snout to ventral .»,,.<,*- ^ „..„,.„ ' 

Depth body . , - ! 

Depth Cauda.] peduncle* * , , , , . , 

Length mvoyt . . . . , 

Length muxlllary ,.*... ^ , 

Diameter f vb , 

Tntcrorbltfll width ^,^,^ „.,.._ 

Heiiiht dorsal . , , , 

Height anal ,..., ., 

Lenglh pecton^i 

Length ventral. . .., ^ .„_._, _ 

L«n£th caudal 

Sc&rofllateml Ifne.. ......,._.. 

Scales above Is tj^ral line ........ 

Scales bdow lateral line,.,....,.,.. 

EcaksB before dorsal 

Dorsal mya. . ,.,„„,„,„,......... 

Anal ttys»... ,.-*.. *..*-.*.. 



.555 

,2(m 

.LI 

.085 

.0S5 

.a=>5 
.im 
,is 

,1H5 

.r> 

g 
s 



m 


130 


12S> 


.2A 


.2fr 


.275 


.305 


,30 


.22 


.56 


.57 


,58 


.f» 


,rj 


.5R 


.M 


.2S3 


.275 


,13 


.n 


.12 


.OS 


,08 


.08 


.m 


.08 


.OS 


.W 


.OS 


.03 


,iW5 


.00 


.Ott 


.IS 


,18 


.10 


.IM 




.in 


.!« 


. 17 


,18 


.15 


I4 


.155 


.25 


.24 


.25 




iWS 


65 


lit 


1^ 


13 


d 


6 


7 


30 


30 


2b 





S 


a 


s 


t 


s 



117 
.29 
.22 

.3fl 

.13 

.C«5 

.085 

.055 

.10 

.19 

.IS 
.165 
,25 

55 

12 

^1 

8 



112 
.29 
,22 
.5© 

,275 

.la 

.08,1 

.0S5 

.Oft 

.095 

.21 

.17 

.39 

.17 

.29 

12 

7 

30 

8 



I ' 



fl2 


no 


113 


111 


111 


116 


.29 


.2S5 


.27 


.2S 


.28 


.27 


.22 


.23 


.31 


.22 


,21 


.21 


,58 


.58 


,56 


.5fi 


.57 


.m 


.58 


.^7^ 


.,'i5 


^im 


.57 


.57 


.28 


,255 


.2fi 


.27 


.28 


.afl 


.14 


.12 


.125 


.13 


,14 


.13 


,0W 


.(M) 


.08 


.OS 


.08 


.m 


.085 


.m 


.08 


.OSS 


.Oft 


OS 


.06 


,05 


.055 


.m 


.06 


.055 


.005 


.0% 


.095 


.m 


.09 


JO 


,22 


.m 


.l'J5 


.195 


.23 


,30 


.IB 


.H!5 


.16 


.165 


.105 


.MS 


.20 


.m 


.17 


.18 


.24 


.17 


.18 


,18 


.15 


.15 


.10 


.L'55 


,28 


.2S 


.2^ 


.26 


.30 


.Z\^ 


52 


.53 


51 


51 


51 


52 


13 


12 


12 


13 


12 


13 


7 


7 


fl 


6 


7 


7 


m 


31 


28 


30 


30 


27 


9 


S 


9 


9 


9 


9 


7 


g 


g 


8 


It 


8 



112 

.29 

.22 

..56 

.57 

.28 

.13 

.085 

.085 

.00 

.10 

.195 

,16 

.185 

.16 

.28 
5t 
12 
7 

30 
S 



140 

.28 

.215 

,57 

,57 

.27 

.13 

.08 

,08S 

.05 

■ flO 

.18 

.16 

.17 

.155 

.26 
51 
13 

e 

33 
8 

7 
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BULLETIN OF THE BUKEAU OF FISHERIES. 



Measurements of Specimens of Rutilus oregonensis from Isolated Basins of the Oregon 

Lake System — Continued. 

From Warner Creek , Warner Lake — Continued. 



Ltngtihotbody... j&xn.. 64 

Longtb hes^d. ,._,.„.„,..,„ J »30 

Snout to ot'dput, , „ \ .23 

Snout to dorsal e ,„*-...,*-♦ J ,fA 

Snout to vtmtral ' .t^ 

Depth body.,.. ».,.,,. _...,.___ .27 

Depth caudaL pedtuicle j .13 

Len^h snout....... ..,,...,.... I .085 

Length mux ma ry , .085 

DlaiDtttT eve.. *,.,.. 07 

Intf^rorliltfi] width... I .10 

UeiUlit .[■.r^,| ,22 

ITdp1i[ iiii;i]. 18 

Liiugtli !:(.(. ti^ral , ' /2l 

LeUgUi vt?iJlrfll ._.....,.... „ _ ,175 

Len|?th catldfll .1 .29 

Bcuios l»tf^riiL lino _...,„....,.,.... M 

Sctdes above la t^jral Jlue 12 

Bcatea below ]at«riil Una ........... .1 

Scaiea bdore dorsal ' 27 

PoraaJmys ....J % 

Anal raya, . ..„,.„..,., 8 



7SI 
,29 
.22 
.57 
.57 
.30 
.13 
.08 
.08 
.07 
,10 
.22 
,17 

,ir 

.38 
53 
II 
? 
30 



Til 


g? 


75 


81 


fll 


S4 


&5 


m 


SO 


m 


,30 


.275 


.^ 


.38 


,30 


.sr? 


.28 


.38 


.»85 


.38 


.235 


.21 


.21 


.22 


.22 


.22 


.225 


.225 


.22.^ 


.3M 


.57 


.55 


..^ 


,00 




.56 


,57 


.m 


.i>7 


,67 


.fA 


.65 


.57^ 


.57,1 


.57 


.m 


.m 


.58 


..-56 


.57 


.2& 


.27 


.275 


.285 


27 


.n 


.27 


.20 


.2SS 


.355 


.13 


.12 


.135 


.12 


.13 


.13 


.13 


.13 


.12 


.12 


1 -09 


.075 


.08 


.08 


.0& 


,075 


,08 


.0«5 


.00 




'.08 


.076 


.085 


.08 


.09 


.08 


.08 


.09 


.08 


.08 


.07 


.06 


.OS 


.06 


.07 


.06 


.06 


.06 


.07 


06 


,09 


.oas 


.005 


.08 


.095 


.085 


.00 


.065 


.095 


,005 


.20 


.19 


.1* 


.185 


.19 


.22 


.10 


.30 


.20 


.10 


,U5 


.!« 


.14 


.15 


,1A 


.1* 


.145 


,m 


.LI 


.15 


.20 


.16 


.17 


.16* 


.16 


.32 


.19 


.1& 


.IS 


.17 


.165 


.145 


.Ifl 


,145 


,14 


.19 


,15 


.155 


,155 


.15 


.25 


.25 


.26 


.256 


.25 


.27 


.25 


.27 


.28 


,25 




54 


19 


56 




51 


49 


40 




53 


13 


13 


12 


12 


13 


13 


13 


12 


12 


12 


fl 


7 


7 


7 


7 


B 


7 


7 


7 


7 


30 


27 


30 


2% 


27 


20 


29 


27 


30 


29 


S 


9 


9 


9 


9 


% 


a 


« 


a 


8 


a 


S 


a 


8 


S 


8 


a 


8 


a 


8 



02 
.29 
,23 
,575 

.5ft5 

.37 

.19 

.m* 

.OK 
.06 

.<m 

.20 
.15 
.175 
.165 
.26 
53 
13 
7 
29 

a 

8 



ButiluB coluinbiaiiUB, new species. 

Closely related to R. oregonensis, R. thalassinus, and R. bicolor, from each of which it differs as follows: 
From R. oregonensis in having larger scales; from R. thalassinus in its shorter fins, fewer scales in the 
lateral series, and a larger number between occiput and dorsal fin; from R, hicolor in having a laiger 




FiQ. 4.— Rutilus columbianus, new species. Type. 

head, higher anal, longer caudal, fewer scales in the lateral line, a larger number between occiput 
and dorsal fin, and in usually having one more ray in the dorsal fin. The tabulation on page 94 
will show some of the distinctive characters of these forms in greater detail. 

Description of type no. 55595, U. S. National Museum, from Warm Springs, near Harney Lake, 
Harney County, Oreg. : Total length, 136 mm. Head, 3.7 in length to base of caudal; depth, 3.6; depth 
caudal peduncle, 8.4; depth head at occiput, 4.7; length snout, 3.5 in head; maxillary, 3.5; diameter 
eye, 5.6; width space between eyes, 3.1; height dorsal, 1.6; anal, 2.1; length pectoral, 1.7; ventral, 1.9; 
caudal, 1.2; scales, 12-49-7; between occiput and origin of dorsal, 27. 

Dorsal contour with an abrupt elevation at occiput, which is less prominent in young individuals; 
mouth very oblique, maxillary extending to a vertical passing midway between nostril and eye; lower 
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jaw projecting slightly; gillrakers 16, sometimee 14 or 15, very short and pointed; teeth 4-5, rather stout, 
the posterior one more slender than others; grinding surface well developed; tips of teeth, especially 
the middle ones, slightly hooked; peritoneum dusky; intestinal canal short, about 1§ times total length 
of fish; lateral line complete, decurved just behind head; origin of dorsal inmiediately above that of 
ventral, free edge of fin behind third ray slightly concave; free edge of anal straight; pectorals and 
ventrals short and rounded, the latter not reaching anal opening, in some examples extending to base of 
anal fin; lobes of caudal rather acutely pointed. 

Color in alcohol silvery, very dark on upper parts. In life, specimens taken at Warm Springs 
were of a remarkably beautiful deep-green color on the dorsal parts, the sides being tinged with brassy. 
The cheeks and opercles were steel blue, growing brassy toward the ventral parts. The pectorals, 
ventrals, and anal were tinged with red. Examples from Silvies River were not so highly colored. 

The fins of males are sometimes slightly longer than those of females. The appended table will 
show some individual variations. 

Specimens were taken in the Malheur basin from Silvies River near Bums, and from Warm Springs. 

The presence of this species in the Columbia River was discovered by Dr. C. H. Gilbert, who found 
specimens in the Portland market, and also collected them in the Weiser River at Weiser, Idaho, and 
in the Payette River at Payette, Idaho. Its relation to the form found in the Bonneville basin is not 
known. 

Measurements op Specimens op Rutilus columbianus. 
From Warm Springs, Harney County, Oreg. 



Length of body mm. 

Length head 

Snout to occiput 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Depth body 

Depth caudal peduncle 

Length snout 

Length maxillary 

Diameter eye 

Interorbital width 

Height dorsal 

Height anal 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral 

Length caudal 

Scales lateral line 

Scales above lateral line 

Scales below lateral line 

Scales before dorsal 

Dorsal rays 

Anal rays 



126 

.29 

.23 

.585 

.57 

.27 

.13 

.09 

.09 

.055 

.10 

.18 

.16 

.17 

.16 

.28 
49 
12 
6 
27 
8 
8 



144 
.28 
.22 
58 
.57 
.28 
.125 
.09 
.09 
.05 
.10 
.19 
.15 
.18 
.155 
.265 
45 
11 
6 
28 
9 
8 



119 

.28 

.215 

.56 

.55 

.29 

.13 

.06 

.075 

.065 

.065 

.21 

.18 

.20 

.19 

.29 
46 
11 
6 
29 



112 


109 


109 


107 


.28 


.29 


.29 


.29 


.22 


.22 


.22 


.225 


.56 


.60 


.58 


.59 


.56 


.58 


.57 


.68 


.29 


.28 


.27 


.30 


.13 


.13 


.12 


.125 


.08 


.09 


.08 


.09 


.076 


.09 


.09 


.09 


.06 


.055 


.06 


.06 


.08 


.09 


.09 


.10 


.20 


.20 


.20 


.19 


.17 


.15 


.16 


.15 


.20 


.17 


.18 


.17 


.19 


.16 


.16 


.16 


.28 


.26 


.27 


.28 


46 


45 


46 


47 


11 


12 


11 


11 


5 


6 


5 


6 


26 


26 


27 


27 


9 


9 


8 


9 


9 


8 


8 


8 



Length of body mm.. 

Length head ' 

Snout to occiput 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Depth body 

Depth caudal peduncle 

Length snout 

Length maxillary 

Diameter eye 

Interorbital width ' 

Height dorsal 

Height anal 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral 

Length caudal , 

Scales lateral line I 

Scales above lateral line 

Scales below lateral line 

Scales before dorsal 

Dorsal rays 

Ana! rays 



95 


98 


30 


.29 


225 


.22 


60 


.68 


69 


.67 


27 


.27 


126 


.12 


096 


.085 


096 


.08 


Ot) 


.05 


10 


.09 


20 


.20 


18 


.17 


18 


.19 


17 


.17 


27 


.29 


46 


46 


12 


11 


6 


6 


26 


26 


9 


8 


8 


8 



97 
.29 I 
.22 : 
.676 
.67 I 
.28 ; 
.13 I 
.085 ! 
.085 
.06 
.10 
.215 1 
.18 
.21 
.19 I 

.28 : 

43 
11 

7 
27 

9 



.085 
.065 
.09 
.22 
.186 
.22 
.19 
.28 
45 
12 
6 
28 
9 
8 



105 
.30 
.22 
.58 
.675 
.30 
.13 
.065 
.086 
.066 
.11 
.19 
.15 
.18 I 
.16 : 
.25 1 

45 I 

12 

28 

9 I 

8 ; 



103 

.28 

.22 

.56 

.56 

.28 

.13 

.09 

.086 

.06 

.09 

.18 

.15 

.16 

.14 

.25 
46 
11 
6 
25 
9 
8 



95 


90 


29 


.29 


22 


.23 


67 


.69 


67 


.67 


31 


.27 


13 


.13 



91 
.28 
.22 
.57 
.676 
.29 
.12 
.08 
.08 
.056 
.09 
.18 
.14 
.15 
.14 
.27 

48 

12 
7 

27 
9 
8 



85 


83 




.29 


.31 




.23 


.24 




.60 


.68 




.59 


.57 




.29 


.30 




.12 


.12 




.09 


.09 




.085 


.096 




.065 


.065 




.10 


.10 




.21 


.20 




.16 


.16 




.18 


.17 




.16 


.16 




.28 


.27 




46 


44 




11 


11 




6 


5 




26 


26 




8 


9 




8 


8 





101 

.30 

.22 

.57 

.65 

.29 

.13 

.065 

.085 

.06 

.10 

.23 

.18 

.21 

.20 

.30 
43 
11 
6 
27 



77 
.30 
.23 
.69 
.68 
.27 
.12 
.09 
.09 
.07 
.10 
.21 
.15 
.17 
.16 
.27 

46 

11 
5 

24 
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Measurements op Specimens of Ruttlus columbianus — Continued. 
From market^ Portland^ Oreg. 



Length of body mm.J 167 

Length head I 27 

Snout to occiput I .20 

Snout to dorsal j .56 

Snout to ventral ' .65 

Depth caudal peduncle '' .125 

Length snout I .07 

Diameter eye .055 

Interorbital width .09 

Height dorsal .19 



176 


185 


157 


.275 


.26 


.27 


.19 


.19 


.20 


.56 


.55 


.565 


.56 


.55 


.565 


.13 


.13 


.135 


.07 


.07 


.07 


.05 


.046 


.05 


.09 


.095 


.09 


.20 


.20 


.215 



Helghtanal | .155 

Length pectoral ' .15 

Length ventral .16 

Length caudal I .24 

Scales lateral line j 60 

Scales above lateral line 12 

Scales below lateral line 7 

Scales before dorsal ' 28 

Dorsal rays 9 

Anal rays I 8 




.18 

.18 

.185 

.295 

46 

12 

7 

30 

9 

8 



Butilus bicolor (Girard). 
A table of measurements of specimens of this species is introduced for comparison with other forms. 
Measurements op Specimens op Rutilus bicolor from Shasta River, neaIi Yreka, Cal. 



Length of body mm. . : 

Length head 

Snout to occiput ; 

Snout to dorsal I 

Snout to ventral 

Depth body i 

Depth caudal peduncle ' 

Length snout ' 

Length maxillary 

Diameter eye I 

Interorbital width ' 

Ucight dorsal 

Ileight anal ] 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral ' 

Length caudal | 

Scales lateral line ' 

Scales above lateral line J 

Scales below lateral line ' 

Scales before dorsal ! 

Dorsal rays • 

Anal rays ' 




Length of body mm.. 

Length head 

Snout to occiput 

Snout to dorsal ' 

Snout to ventral j 

Depth body ! 

Depth caudal peduncle ' 

Length snout ■ 

Length maxillary 

Diameter eye 

Interorbital width 

Height dorsal 

Height anal 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral 

Length caudal 

Scales lateral line 

Scales above lateral line 

Scales below lateral line 

Scales before dorsal 

Dorsal rays 

Anal rays 



105 
.25 I 
.20 
.545 
.545 ; 
.29 
.12 
.075 I 
.075 
.055 I 
.08 
.18 I 
.13 ' 
.16 I 
.14 ' 
.24 I 

51 

11 i 
6 I 



I 



89 


97 


90 


! 

90 


76 


.275 


.27 


.27 


.27 , 


.27 


.205 


.205 


.21 


.20 1 


.20 


.55 


.65 


.66 


.56 ! 


.56 


.55 


.65 


.64 


.66 


.66 


.31 


.30 


.29 


.30 I 


.25 


.12 


.12 


.125 


.12 


.12 


.085 


.08 


.08 


.08 


.08 


.08 


.075 


.08 


.075 


.075 


.06 


.06 


.00 


.06 


.06 


.10 


.09 


.09 


.09 , 


.09 


.20 


.19 


.19 


.20 


.19 


.15 


.15 


.15 


.16 1 


.14 


.17 


.16 


.20 


.18 ; 


.16 


.16 


.15 


.17 


.16 


.15 


.255 


.25 


.27 


.28 


.25 


46 


46 


45 


45 1 


47 


11 


11 


10 


10 ' 


11 


6 


6 


6 


4 


7 


25 


21 


23 


25 


25 


8 


8 


9 


8 


8 


7 


8 


8 


7 


8 



78 
.28 
.21 
.57 
.56 
.28 
.13 
.085 
.(» 
.065 
.10 
.20 
.15 I 
.17 
.15 



44 ' 

25 



90 


85 


.27 


.26 


.21 


.21 


.66 


.65 


.56 


.54 


.30 


.26 


.12 


.12 


.06 


.08 


.08 


.075 


.06 


.06 


.095 


.085 


.20 


.186 


.15 


.135 


.165 


.16 


.15 


.14 


.24 


.25 


49 


46 


10 


10 


6 


6 


23 


26 


8 


8 


8 


8 



81 
.285 
.21 
.57 
.67 
.28 
.13 
.066 
.075 
.065 
.095 
.20 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.26 

46 

10 
7 

26 
9 
8 



COBIPARISON OF CERTAIN DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERS OF RuTILUS THALASSINUS, R. OREOONENSIS, 

R. COLUMBIANUS, AND R. BICOLOR. 

Length head. 



Species. 



R. thalassinus... 
R. oregonensis... 
R. columbianus. . 
R. bicolor 



0.23. 



0.26. 



0.26. 



0.27. 



0.28. 


0.29. 


0.30. 


0.3L 


15 


18 


10 


3 


66 


67 


16 


5 


11 


22 


6 


2 


3 


1 
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Comparison of Certain Distinctive Characters of Rutilus thalassinus, R. oregonensis, 
R. columbianus, and R. bicolor — Continued. 

Snout to occiput. 





Bpedes, 


O.IB. 


0il9. 


a 30. 


0.21. 


Q.Z1. 


0.23. 


0.24. 


0.25. 


a 27. 


a». 








9 

30 

1 




If} 

57 

a 
11 


31 


17 

16 


7 
3 
2 


1 
...... 


..,.„ 


I 


R. flf*«rfiti*=*n*^»n , L . -■ . .,.,., 


1 


1 




31 cdIuiti bin niu. - ^*^ 




R. biMlor.. ...... 





























Snout to dorsal. 



Species. 


0.52. 


0,53. 


0.54, 


0.55. 


0.56. 

11 
55 
8 
9 


0.57. 


0.58. 


0.50. 


0.60. 


R. thal&ssinus 






1 


2 

28 

....„ 


15 
47 
9 
3 


18 
42 
15 


11 
7 
6 


1 


R. oregonensis 




2 


1 


R. columbianuH 




5 


R bicolor 


2 



















Height dorsal. 



flpfMies, 


a 16, 


0.17. 


(Km. 


0,19. 


0.20. 


0.2U 


a 22. 


0.23. 


a 21. 


0.25. 


OlJWl 


K^ tbalni^nlis ..... ...* .,..,.. 






2 

31 

5 


1 
6 


5 

15 



IS 
14 


10 

10 
5 


13 
3 

1 


7 


2 


■ 8 


R. oregoDenals 


1 


n 




R coluniblanUH .^..^^ .* ^^.. ^... ^. ^. -^ *..... ^.. . 








R. bIcoJor. , 










' 





















Height anal. 



Species. 


0.13. 


0.14. 


0.15. 


0.16. 


0.17. 

6 
20 
11 


0.18. 


0.19. 


0.20. 


R. thalassinus 






1 
72 
12 

9 


15 

51 

13 

1 


18 
6 
6 


12 


4 


R. oregonensis 


6 


33 

1 
7 




R. colunbliiniiR 


1 




R. bicolor 


3 















Length ventral. 



Species. 


0.13. 


0.14. 


0.15. 


0.16. 


0.17. 


0.18. 


0.19. 


0.20. 


R. thalassinus 






3 
53 
3 
9 


13 
67 
17 
4 


8 
31 
9 

1 


21 
16 
6 
1 


10 
5 
6 


4 


R. oregonensis 


6 


15 
2 
5 




R. columbianus 


\ 


R. bicolor 















Length caudal. 



Spc(?le*. 


asL 


asa. 


a23. 


0.24. 


0.26. 


0.26. 


Q.27. 


a28. 


0.29. 


0.30. 


0,31, 


0.33. 
11 


a 33, 


0.34. 


R. thnlniiif nuA^ «^ ^^ .^^ . .^, ^ 










1 
47 
2 




I 
40 
3 
3 


'"2i' 

12 

2 


7 

Ifl 

1 


9 
7 
4 


•1 

3 


fl 


6 


4 


R. oregonon si »..._. _.,,.. ^. - 


t 


1 


7 1 25 


R.coiiimljldn 119.. «..-... 










R. bicolor-,-. , 




3 


1 5 
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Comparison op Certain Distinctive Characters of Rutilus thalassinus, R. oreoonensis, 
R. coLUMBiANUs, AND R. BicoLOR — Continued. 

Scales lateral line. 



Specie** ^ 


40. 


u. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


4Sl 


4e. 


47. 


48. 


41». 


50. 


PltRirar.... 














a 

1 

5 


e 
1 




1 
7 


2 


7 


Gooso Lakij., ..., 










2 
4 


fi 


Muddy Creek ..,,.„.. 








3 


7 












Tntal,.... , ........ 










a 


6 


12 


18 


13 


17 


10 














Chi?wiiUcftn River 












1 


I 


I 
1 


I 
3 
1 
8 
11 
10 


t 


XLSpriDg... 














2 


Ana Ri vur , . . , ►►-.,. 














a 


8Uver Lake. *... * *..*. 














2 
6 
A 


4 

U 
4 


§ 


Alkali Spring.,.., , .......... 








1 
1 


3 
3 


12 


Warner Ldika .............. 








10 


Total 




















2 


5 


14 


21 


^4 


36 














E. CKilmnblanuB: 

Warm Spring . ......,.* * . * 

Slides River 


■1 ■ 


7 
1 


9 
2 


7 
3 


»S 


11 

4 


I 


4 


1 
4 


1 








Total 


I 1 


8 


11 


10 


22 


15 


10 


» 


5 4 


R. bloolor: 

Klamath L^lES. .. . ............ ..,* . , ., 


[ 








a 

s 


1 
10 


2 


2 
U 


3 
13 


3 


Shaita Elver 






1 


e 


6 










Total 






I 


G 


n 


U 


10 


13 


1% 


S 






Species. 


fiL 


£2. 


sa. 


M. 


AO. 


fifi. 


67. 


&8. 


m.^ 


flOL 


T. thftlansltjus: 

IHt River . ... ... . . 


12 
I 


7 


2 


2 














Goocie L>alCQ ...... ..* ^,..... 














MaddvCf^ek. ...- 


2 


2 
































Totml * 


le 


9 


4 


2 
























_ 




PhflWAfinnn River . T - . * 


2 
5 
2 

S 
IS 

u 


4 

4 
6 
7 
U 
21 


2 

7 
S 
7 
Ifl 
10 


8 
S 
11 


14 


2 
6 



2 
4 


a 

i 






1 


XL SorinE ... 


i 


2 
1 

2 
1 




AnB Rl vpr T . . * ............. 




Sn ver Ija te ■■ ^<^ - • •■ -- 




Alkiit! SDriniF *.,..... , * ^ ....... . 




Warner Lalra 










Total - 


#0 


56 


H 


M 


57 


au 


2L 


» 


ai i 






B. coliimblaniiB: 

Warm Soriiur. .- ^. ....... ., 




















fit Ivtei River . . 


I 




































Total ^ ^^^ , 


I 




































n. blcolorr 

iriiimjLth Ldike .... 


1 

6 
















1 


BhfljitA River . .. 


2 


I 


I 




























Total ' ■ " " — 


- 


2 


1 


I 




































j 



Scales before dorsal. 



Species. 


21. 


22, 


S3. 


21 


25. 


m. 


27. 


2S. 


2». i 

1 


30. 


31. 


32. 


S3. 






1 


a 


10 
3 

1 


IB 
IS 
8 
11 


13 

S 


« 
27 

I 


3 

29 

5 


I 












": 


36 


20 


10 


4 












R i]I«nlinr .., 


1 


1 


2 












i ■ 


f 
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O0MPA.RISON OP Certain Distinctive Characters op Rutilus thalassinus, R. oregonensis, 
R. coLUMBiANus, AND R. BicoLOR — Continued. 

Scales above lateral line. 



Species. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Species. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


R. th&lasflinus 1 5 


47 
24 


6 
109 


1 
54 


........ 


R. Columbian us. . . . 




17 
10 


21 

1 


1 




R. oregonensis 


R. bicolor 


9 












Dorsal rays. 


Species. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


Species. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


R. thalassinus . . 






59 
61 


R. columbianus 




9 
14 


35 


R. oregonensis 


i 


130 


R. bicolor 




6 










Anal rays. 


Species. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


Species. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


... 


11. 


Rt thAlUfffliniiB . 


1 
54 


46 
135 


12 
3 






R. columbianus. 




43 
15 


1 






R. orogonensis 


1 


1 


R. bicolor 


5 








1 " 





ButiluB syznxnetricuB (Baird & Girard). 

Drew Creek, Muddy Creek, and Cottonwood Creek, in Lake County, Oreg. 

This species is to be distinguished from R. thalassinus by its shorter head, more slender body, 
and more nearly horizontal lower jaw. The dorsal fin is inserted posterior to the ventral, while in R. 
thalassintis it is almost immediately above it. Individuals of the species are not known to grow so large 
as those of R. thalassimiSy and while specimens of the two species may occasionally be taken together, 
the latter generally prefers deeper and more quiet water. 

An examination of specimens from Drew Creek along with others from Putah Creek, in a distant part 
of the Sacramento Basin, shows that the former usually have fewer dorsal and anal rays and shorter fins. 
The peculiar character of the Drew Creek examples is further maintained by a comparison with individuals 
from Napa River and from the streams tributary to San Francisco Bay. Careful measurements oof many 
specimens from the latter basin demonstrate that the fins of the males are generally much longer than 
those of the females, the difference being especially pronounced in the pectorals. The same sexual 
difference is also to be found in representatives from Drew Creek and other streams. 

Table Showing Comparative Length op Fins and Number op Dorsal and Anal Rays in 
Specimens op Rutilus symmetricus prom Difperent Localities. 





Drew 
Creek. 


Putah 
Creelc. 


Napa 
River. 




Drew 
Creek. 


Putah 
Creek. 


Napa 
River. 


Helfidit anal: 


6 
6 
6 
2 






Length pectoral— Continued. 




2 
1 


10 


.15 




1 
3 
9 
13 
11 
3 


.24 




5 


.16 


2 
3 
5 
4 


Length ventral: 

0.12 


3 
10 
3 
4 




.17 




.18 


.13 




3 


.19 




.14 




7 


.20 




.15 


9 
3 
3 

25 
31 

1 
52 


12 


.21 




1 


.16 


7 


Length pectoral: 


8 
6 
3 
2 
1 




.17 




12 


Dorsal rays: 

8 


20 




.17 




3 
7 
10 
6 




.18 


5 
4 

1 
1 

1 


9 


68 


.19 


Anal rays: 


20 




.20& 




.216 


8 


67 


.22 




2 


9 




1 













a Snydor, J. O., Rejwrt Bureau of Fisheries 1904, p. 332. 
b The 0.20-0.21 line divides females and males. 
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Measurements of Specimens op Rutilus symmetricus from Drew Creek, Lake County, Oreo. 



Length of body 

Length head 

Depth caudal peduncle. . 
Length caudal peduncle. 

Length snout 

Intororbital width 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Height dorsal 

Ileight anal 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral 

Length caudal 

Dorsal rays 

Anal rays 

Scales lateral line 

Scales above lateral line. 
Scales before dorsal 



.mm..! 



'72 

.255 

.10 

.23 

.08 

.065 

.56 

.525 

.17 

.14 

.17 

.13 

.26 
8 
7 
57 
13 
38 



.26 

.11 

.235 

.06 

.095 

.55 

.515 

.17 

.135 

.16 

.12 

.24 

8 

7 

50 

13 

36 



9 

44 
.27 
.11 
.22 
.OS 
.10 
.57 
.54 . 
.18 
.15 i 
.18 I 
.12 1 
.27 
8 I 
7 j 

56 I 

13 

38 ' 



9 
71 

.255 

.11 

.227 

.08 

.095 

.56 

.535 

.18 

.15 

.16 

.125 

.265 
8 
7 

57 
12 
38 



^61 

.26 

.11 

.225 

.085 

.065 

.56 

.52 

.175 

.14 

.17 

.125 

.255 
8 
7 
55 
14 
34 



cf 
65 

.245 

.11 

.24 

.07 

.065 

.53 

.515 

.195 

.16 

.185 

.15 

.25 
8 
7 
61 
12 
34 



9 

62 I 
.255 
.11 
.23 
.065 
.09 
.57 
.54 
.175 
.14 
.165 
.125 
.25 
8 
7 

57 

13 I 

37 



9 


9 


(f 


64 


62 


58 


.26 


.26 


.28 


.105 


.11 


.12 


.23 


.22 


.23 


.065 


.086 


.09 


.065 


.09 


.065 


.55 


.68 


.575 


.525 


.825 


.53 


.175 


.17 


.18 


.16 


.14 


.156 


.16 


.155 


.17 


.13 


.126 


.13 


.26 


.24 


.26 


8 


8 


8 


7 


7 


7 


58 


64 


66 


1 13 


13 


12 


1 34 


38 


37 



Length of body 

Length head 

Depth caudal peduncle . . 
Length caudal peduncle. 

Length snout 

Interorbital width 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Height dorsal 

Height anal 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral 

Length caudal 

Dorsal rays 

Anal rays 

Scales lateral line 

Scales above lateral line. 
Scales before dorsal 



61 I 
.265 i 
.12 



9 

58 
.26 
.11 



.23 


.22 
.09 


.09 


.09 


.0>5 


.58 


.57 


.525 


.545 


.19 


.175 


.16 


.14 


.18 


.155 


.15 


.12 


.275 


.26 


8 


8 


7 


7 


59 


60 


13 


15 


35 


38 




Agosia nubila caxringtoni (Cope). 

The examples of Agosia taken in the Malheur, Oregon Lake, and LTpper Sacramento basins are all 
provisionally included under the above name. In the recognition of this form, and also of A. hlama- 
ihensis, the size of the scales seems to be the only distinctive character that has been observed. o The 
specimens from the Malheur basin have 60 to 79 scales in the lateral line, thus agreeing with examples 
of A. nubila carringtoni from the upper Snake River. Those from the Oregon Lake system have 66 
to 81 scales, resembling the Klamath form, A. klamathensis, and differing from a recently described 
Lahontan species which has 56 to 77 scales.'> Examples from Goose Lake and its tributaries have 61 
to 74 scales in the lateral series and are apparently indistinguishable from those of the upper Snake 
River and Malheur basins; but the matter is not simplified when specimens from other parts of the 
Sacramento basin are found to have as few as 50 scales, thus resembling A. nubila nubila of the Colum- 
bia River. 

The Agosia from the Klamath basin is said to have the barbel constantly present. In specimens 
from the Oregon Lake basin it is usually present, although it may be absent in many cases. It will 
be noted in the following table that specimens from Silver Creek (Malheur basin) have barbels, while 
those from Warm Springs have none. 

Specimens were taken in the following localities: Cottonwood Creek, Drew Creek, Muddy Creek, 
and Goose Lake, Oregon; Joseph Creek, Bumey Creek, and Rush Creek, California; Warner Creek, 
Honey Creek, Chewaucan River near Paisley and at mouth, Silver Creek, in Lake County, Bridge Creek, 
Buck Creek, Silver Creek, in Harney County, and Warm Springs. 



a Gilbert. C. II., & Evcrmann, B. W .Bulletin U. 8. Fish Commission, vol. xiv, 1894, p. 191-193. 
& Meek, S. E., ibid., vol. xvii, 1897, p. 74. Gilbert, C. II., ibid., vol. xvn. 1897, p. 9. 

b Rutter, Cloudslcy. Bulletin U. S. Fish Commission, vol. xxn, 1902, p. 148, Agoiiarobwta, 



Evermann, B. W., 
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Table Showing Presence op Barbel in Aoosia nubila carringtoni. 



Locality. 



Barbel 

present 

on 

both 

sides. 



Malheur basin: 

Silver Creek, Harney County . . 

Warm Springs 

Oreeon Lake system: 

Honey Creek 

Warner Creek 

Chewaucan River 



50 



Present 
only 

on one 
side. 



Absent. 



Locality. 



Oregon Lake system— Continued 

Bridge Creek 

Silver Creek. (Silver Lake) . .. 
Goose Lake basin: 

Cottonwood Creek 

Burney Creek 



Barbel 

present 

on 

both 

sides. 



Present 
only 

on one 
side. 



Absent. 



7 
39 



40 



Scales in Lateral Line of Aoosia nubila carringtoni as Shown by 417 Specimens. 



Scales. 


Silver 
Creek. 


Warm 
Springs. 


Warner 
Creek. 


Honey 
Creek. 


Che- 
waucan 
River. 


Silver 
Creek. 


Bridge 
Creek. 


Cotton- 
wood 
Creek. 


Drew 
Creek. 


Muddy Joseph 
Creek. Creek. 


Bur- 
ney 
Creek. 


50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79' 


Speci- 
mens. 


Speci- 
mens. 


Speci- 
mens. 


Speci- 
mens. 


Speci- 
mens. 


Speci- 
mens. 


Speci- 
mens. 


Speci- 
Tnens. 


Speci- 
mens. 


Speci- 
mens. 


Speci- 
mens. 


Speci- 
mens. 
2 
3 
4 
4 
3 
11 
12 
13 
10 
12 
8 
8 
5 
3 
4 
2 
1 
1 




1 








1 




i 




i 




! 













1 










































2 


































1 






































2 

1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 


1 
3 
3 
5 
6 
6 
5 
9 
10 
9 
7 
7 
9 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 




















1 














1 
2 

2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 










1 
1 






















1 




1 

i* 

1 
1 

2 


2 
1 


1 






1 






2 i 


2 
8 
2 
3 
5 
2 
2 
1 
1 






3 
4 
5 
4 

5 
5 

8 
7 

1 
1 
1 


2 
2 
2 

2 
1 
3 
4 
3 
1 


1 

1 


i' 


1 1 i' 

1 ! 2 

2 4 


1 
2 

2* 

2 
1 
4 
3 
2 

i" 








1 
i' 




i 


2 




2 
2 

2 

3 
1 


3 
5 
3 
2 

1 










1 






* * 1 










1 








:::::;; i 
















2 








I 








80 






2 

1 






1 










' 


81 































\" 




1 


i 



Measurements op Specimens of Aoosia nubila carringtoni prom Various Localities. 

Silver Creek, Harney County, Oreg. 



Length of body mm 

Length head 

Depth caudal peduncle 

Length caudal peduncle 

Length snout 

Diameter eye 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Height dorsal 

Height anal 

Length pectoral. 

Length ventrai 

Length caudal 

Dorsal rays 

Anal rays 



66 


62 


59 


.24 


.24 


.24 


.115 


.11 


.115 


.24 


.25 


.265 


.085 


.09 


.08 


.055 


.05 


.055 


.58 


.56 


.56 


.53 


.51 


.495 


.185 


.17 


.19 


.185 


.17 


.18 


.20 


.18 


.18 


.16 


.14 


.15 


.23 


.22 


.24 


8 


8 


8 


7 


7 


7 



59 
.25 

!24 

.085 

.05 

.58 

.51 

.175 

.175 

.175 

.15 

.22 
8 
7 



60 


62 


61 


53 


.25 


.25 


.25 


.25 


.12 


.11 


.11 


.115 


.265 


.25 


.27 


.26 


.09 


.09 


.09 


.09 


.05 


.05 


.055 


.05 


.56 


.59 


.55 


.54 


.50 


.52 


.50 


.49 


.185 


.17 


.185 


.20 


.19 


.17 


.18 


.20 


.20 


.19 


.18 


.22 


.16 


.15 


.15 


.17 


.23 


.23 


.23 


.22 


8 


8 


8 


8 


7 


7 


7 


7 



52 


65 


.26 


.25 


.12 


.11 


.26 


.25 


.09 


.09 


.05 


.05 


.55 


.58 


.49 


.51 


.18 


.18 


.185 


.17 


.22 


.18 


.15 


.14 


.22 


.22 


8 


8 


7 


7 
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Measurements op Specimens op Agosia nubila carringtoni prom Various Localities — Con. 

From Chewancan River, Lake County, Oreg. 



Length of body mm. . 74 

Length head 25 

Depth body 21 

Depth caudal peduncle 11 

Length caudal peduncle | .245 

Length snout 10 

Diameter eye 045 

Snout to dorsal 57 

Snout to ventral 52 

Height dorsal .17 

Height anal 17 

Length pectoral 18 

Length ventral ^ 13 

Length cau dal 22 

Dorsal rays 8 

Anal rays 8 



64 


60 


59 


57 


53 


i .25 


.24 


.28 


.26 


.25 


1 .215 


.22 


.24 


.25 


.19 


.12 


.115 


.125 


.12 


.12 


.25 


.24 


.24 


.24 


.26 


.09 


.08 


.09 


.09 


.08 


1 05 


.05 


.05 


.05 


.055 


.555 


55 


.57 


.58 


.56 


.495 


.53 


.52 


.52 


.50 


, .175 


.17 


.17 


.18 


.18 


i .165 


.16 


.17 


.18 


.18 


1 .18 


.18 


.17 


.19 


.21 


.13 


.125 


.13 


.15 


.13 


.22 


.21 


.25 


.255 


.25 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 



54 


55 


51 


46 


.25 


.27 


.27 


.26 


.21 


.21 


.225 


.20 


.12 


.12 


.12 


.12 


.26 


.24 


.25 


.27 


.08 


.09 


.10 


.00 


.05 , 


.055 


.06 


.06 


.57 


.58 


.56 


57 


.50 


.51 


.52 


.51 


.19 


.19 


.18 


.19 


.17 


.18 


.18 


.175 


.22 


.20 


.19 


.19 


.13 


.14 


.14 


.13 


.24 


.25 


.25 


.24 


8 


8 


8 


8 


7 


7 


7 


7 



From Honey Creek, Warner Lake, Oreg. 



Length of body mm 

Length head 

Depth body 

Depth caudal peduncle 

Length caudal peduncle 

Length snout 

Diameter eye 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Height dorsal 

Height anal 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral 

Length caudal 

Dorsal rays 

Anal rays 



581 
.25 ' 
.25 
.125 ; 

.065 I 

.05 ! 

.58 

.52 

.17 

.16 

.165 

.12 

.25 

8 

7 



55 
.255 
.24 
.135 
.25 
.09 
.05 
.59 
.54 
.16 
.15 
.165 
.12 
.23 
8 
7 



54 

.26, 
.24 
.13 1 
.24 i 
.09 
.06 I 
.58 I 
.54 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.13 
.24 
8 
7 



64| 
.26 1 
.22 I 
.13 I 
.25 ! 



.09 



.05 

.57 ! 
.53 I 

.18 ; 

.16 
.18 1 
.13 i 
.24 i 

8 

7 



50 
.26 . 
.23 : 
.14 
.24 ! 
.09 . 
.045 
.57 I 
.54 ' 
.18 
.17 
.17 
.13 I 
.25 ! 
8 i 
7 



50 
.26 
.22 
.13 
.26 
.065 
.06 
.55 
.53 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.12 
.25 
8 
7 



47 
.26 
.24 
.14 
.25 
.09 
.055 
.55 
.53 
.18 
.16 
.21 
.13 
.25 
8 
7 



45 
.28 
.24 
.13 
.25 
.09 
.06 
.58 
.54 
.18 
.17 
.19 
.13 
.24 
8 
7 



43 
.27 
.22 
.14 
.25 
.(» 
.06 
.56 
.52 
.19 
.18 
.22 
.15 
.26 
8 
7 



From Bumey Creek, Shasta County, Cal. 



Lengthofbody mm..! 63 

Length head .25 

Depth body .26 

Depth caudal peduncle 115 

Length caudal peduncle 23 

Length snout 09 

Diameter eye 05 

Snout to dorsal 58 

Snout to ventral 52 

Height dorsal 16 

Height anal I .16 

Lec^h pectoral ' .16 

Length ventral 13 

Length caudal 23 

Dorsal rays 8 

Anal rays 7 



50 

.25 

.25 

.115 

.23 

.08 

.055 

.57 

.53 

.16 

.17 

.16 

.13 

.22 
8 
7 



58 
.25 
.26 
.12 
.225 
.085 
.05 
.50 
.53 
.17 
.16 
.16 
.13 
.22 
8 
7 



62 


53 


51 


58 


50 


55 


.25 


.25 


.25 


.24 


.24 


.25 


.25 


.25 


.26 


.24 


.23 


.23 


.11 


.12 


.12 


.12 


.11 


.12 


.23 


.24 


.23 


.25 


.23 


.23 


.09 


.065 


.065 


.06 


.06 


.065 


.055 


.05 


.05 


.05 


.06 


.05 


.50 


.58 


.59 


.57 


.57 


.59 


.53 


.52 


.54 


.51 


.51 


.53 


.18 


.16 


.175 


.18 


.18 


.17 


.17 


.15 


.175 


.17 


.16 


.16 


.17 


.18 


.16 


.16 


.16 


.17 


.14 


.13 


.14 


.13 


.14 


.12 


.20 


.23 


.24 


.24 


.22 


.22 


8 


7 


8 


8 


8 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


' 


7 



Salzno clarkii Richardson. 

Goose Lake; Pitt River, Alturas; Buraey Creek; Cottonwood Creek; Drew Creek; Warner Creek; 
Honey Creek; Chewaucan River; Paisley; Chewaucan River near mouth; Silver Creek, Buck Creek, 
Bridge Creek, Silver Creek, Harney County; Silvies River. 

The trout of the region under study are generally brightly colored and profusely spotted. Round, 
sharply outlined spots are present on the head and along the upper parts of the body, growing less r^^ar 
in outline posteriorly. Along the sides are 2 or 3 rows of large, oval spots underlying the smaUer, darker 
ones. A row along the lateral line is always present except in very large individuals, where sometimes 
none but the smaller spots persist. The more brightly marked individuals generally have a red dash 
on the mandible. In the same stream, however, specimens may be found having the red of the mandi- 
ble scarcely discen^ble or entirely absent. The dorsal fin has 4 or 5 rows of black spots, the caudal is 
always spotted, while the other fins and the ventral surface are immaculate. 
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There are some pronounced variations of a local nature. Exiunples from the region of Silver Lake 
have the small black spots usually absent on the head and sparsely scattered along the back, becoming 
somewhat larger and more plentiful posteriorly, but not extending on the sides. The oval spots along 
the lateral line are very large, extending upward well toward the back. Specimens from Cottonwood 
Creek have few spots on the head and anterior parts of body, but are otherwise colored after the usual 
pattern. The niunber of scales in the lateral series is as follows: Chewaucan River, 147 to 151; Honey 
Creek, 154 to 178; Buck Creek, 146 to 160; Cottonwood Creek, 153 to 168; Silver Creek, 156 to 174; the 
data based on 10 specimens from each locality. 

There is some question as to whether the trout of the region is indigenous, testimony on the point 
being frequently conflicting. For example, the writer was informed by certain old residents of the 
Warner Lake region that no native trout was found there, the streams having been artificially stocked, 
while other residents felt just as certain that although fishes were introduced from other localities, native 
trout had always been plentiful. 

Cottus ^ulosuB (Girard). 

Drew Creek, Lake County, Oreg. (1 example, dorsal vra, 19, anal 14); Pitt River, near Canby 
(1 example, dorsal vn, 19, anal 13). Both have a prickly area beneath pectoral, about as long as the 
snout; dorsals joined, the membrane extending upward on first ray a distance equal to diameter of 
pupil; teeth on vomer, none on palatines. 

Cottus punctulatus (Gill). 

About 30 specimens, measuring from 35 to 90 mm., were collected in Silver Creek, Harney County. 
The lateral line extends almost as far posteriorly as the base of soft dorsal, in some examples being quite 
complete. The body is entirely smooth in every case. Of 20 specimens examined 13 have the dorsals 
separate, the space between them sometimes being nearly as wide as that between two rays; 7 have the 
fins joined at their bases, the membrane, however, not extending upward on the first ray. Five indi- 
viduals have 3 preopercular spines, while 15 have 4. In all cases the fourth spine is very minute. In 
1 example with 3 spines the lowest is barely visible. The spines are sharper and more prominent on 
smaller individuals All have narrow bands of palatine teeth. 

In many specimens the fourth ventral ray is small, occasionally being difficult to find. In one indi- 
vidual it is entirely absent. The apparent variability of this character, together with the fact that the 
specimens agree closely with the description of Uranidea bendirei (Bean)o has led to the supposition that 
the latter may belong to the genus Cottus, being nothing more than an example of C punctiUatus in 
which but 3 of the ventral rays are well developed. i> 

This species is very similar to C perplexua, one of a series of 3 closely related forms extending 
southward in the coastwise rivers, at least to the Sacramento. They are C. perplexua of the Columbia, 
C. klamathensis of the Klamath, and C. gulosus of the Sacramento. Nothing is known of the distri- 
bution of these species in other basins than those mentioned. 

Tablb Showing Number of Spines or Rays in the Fins op 20 Specimens op Cottus punctulatus 
FROM Silver Creek, Harney County, Oreg. 



Spines or rays. 


Specimens 

showing 

character. 


Spines or rays. 


Specimens 
showing 
character. 


Spinous dorsal: 


12 
13 

8 
16 
2 

4 

17 


Anal— Continued. 
13 




8 


14 


Soft dorsal: 

16 


Pectoral: 

13 




16 


14 




17 


16 


14 


Anal: 


16 




11 






12 









a Bean, T. H., Proc. U. S. National Museum, 1881, p. 27. Potamocottua bendirei, Rattlesnake Creek, near Camp 
Harney, Oreg. 

«> Writing in this connection Mr. B. A. Bean says: "I have examined the tyjw of Potamocottus bendirei and find that 
the ventral of the right side has i, 3 +. The + is represented by a rudimentary ray showing through the skin, especially 
at the base. The left ventral has i, 3. I And no trace of a rudimentary ray." 
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Measurements op Specimens op Cottus punctulatus from Silver Creek, Harney County^ 

Oreo. 



Length bod v. mm 

Length head 

Depth body 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to anal 

Depth caudal peduncle 

Length caudal peduncle. 

Length snout 

Length maxillary 

Diameter eye 

Interorbital width 

Depth head 

Height spinous dorsal 

Ileight soft dorsal 

Height anaL. 

Length pectbraL 

Length ventral 

Length caudal 

Number dorsal spines 

Number dorsal rays 

Number anal rays 

Number pectoral rays 



73 


67 


65 


67 


67 


67 


56 


63 


60 


34 


.33 


.36 


.34 


.36 


.355 


.335 


.35 


.345 


235 


.23 


.23 


.25 


.245 


.25 


.24 


.24 


.24 


38 


.38 


.385 


.38 


.385 


.39 


.36 


.37 


.40 


GO 


.61 


.59 


.59 


.59 


.61 


.58 


.62 


.61 


09 


.09 


.085 


.095 


.09 


.085 


.09 


.09 


.10 


165 


.15 


.185 


.15 


.16 


.14 


.14 


.15 


.145 


095 


.105 


.11 


.11 


.105 


.11 


.12 


.11 


.11 


17 


.165 


.165 


.15 


.145 


.15 


.15 


.15 


.15 


075 


.075 


.075 


.08 


.085 


.085 


.08 


.10 


.08 


07 


.05 


.06 


.06 


.05 


.05 


.055 


.05 


.05 


215 


.21 


.21 


.22 


.225 


.21 


.22 


.215 


.21 


085 


.11 


.09 


.09 


.10 


.10 


.095 


.11 


.10 


15 


.15 


.15 


.14 


.14 


.15 


.15 


.14 


.155 


14 


.13 


.15 


.14 


.135 


.13 


.13 


.11 


.14 


23 


.29 


.21 


.28 


.27 


.26 


.285 


.26 


.28 


17 


.14 


.20 


.19 


.21 


.15 


.17 


.16 


.20 


25 


.246 


.25 


.24 


.255 


.225 


.23 


.23 


.26 


8 


8 


7 


8 


7 


7 


8 


8 


7 


16 


16 


16 


16 


17 


15 


16 


15 


15 


12 


13 


11 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


11 


14 


15 


15 


15 


16 


16 


15 


15 


16 
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THE FISHES OF THE SACRAMENTO-SAN JOAQUIN BASIN. WITH A STUDY OF 
THEIR DISTRIBUTION AND VARIATION. 



By CLOUDSLEY RUTTER .« 



The following report embodies the results of studies conducted incidentally to an 
investigation of the natural history of the young salmon. The primary object was to 
determine the distribution of the various species of fishes found in the Sacramento- 
San Joaquin basin, but the identification of the species necessitated a study of their 
variations, which has proved of equal interest. The determinations are based on 
large collections made in 1898 and 1899 by the author with Mr. Fred M. Chamber- 
lain, of the Bureau of Fisheries, Mr. N. B. Scofield, ichthyologist of the California 
Fish Commission, and Mr. W. S. Atkinson, a student at Stanford University, as 
associates. 

The report includes notes on the geography of the basin, with a synopsis of the 
streams in which collections were made; a review of the various papers in which other 
collections from this region have been recorded; a key to the species known to inhabit 
the basin; detailed discussion of the variations and the local distribution of the native 
species; a list of the anadromous species; and a list of the species that have been 
introduced. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE BASIN. 

The great central basin of California, drained by the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
rivers, has for its eastern rim the Sierra Nevada and for its western the coast ranges. 
Spurs from these two ranges form the southern boundary of the basin, and the ranges 
themselves meet at the north, culminating in Mount Shasta, and form the northern 
boundary. The outlet of the basin is through a notch in the middle of the western 
rim, occupied by San Pablo and San Francisco bays. The shape of the basin is that 
of a long ellipse, with its major axis curved concentric with the coast line. Its length 
is about 450 miles and its width about 125 miles. Altogether the Sacramento-San 
Joaquin basin, including Pitt River drainage but excluding Goose Lake and San Pablo 
and San Francisco bays and their immediate drainage, has an area of 58,250 square 
miles, which is greater by 1,600 square miles than the state of Illinois. Its northern 

a The manuscript for this report, submitted by Mr. Ruttcr at the completion of the studies upon which it is based, 
had not, at the time of his death, in 1903, been arranged in final form for printing. The information it contains, how- 
ever, Is considered of interest and value, and the paper is accordingly presented with such revision as is possible under 
the circumstances, the modifications that have been made relating chiefly to the form and order in which the material is 
oresented. 
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extremity lies in nearly the same latitude as Chicago and its southern in about that 
of Memphis, Tenn. The distance from either of the extreme river sources to the 
Golden Gate is nearly as great as that from Chicago to Cairo, HI. The general direc- 
tion of the San Joaquin, or southern portion of the basin, is southeast to northwest, 
that of the Sacramento portion nearly north to south. 

Part of the table-land of northeastern California is drained by Pitt River, which 
cuts through the Sierra Nevada near the northern end of the range and joins the 
Sacramento in the foothills at the northern end of the valley. This adds a consider- 
able area to the central drainage system. The tributaries draining the west side of 
the basin are small, and are dry in their lower courses for most of the year. The 
eastern tributaries are numerous and several of them are of considerable size. The 
larger tributaries of the Sacramento, named in the order of their size, are: (1 ) Pitt 
River, (2 ) Feather River, (3) McCloud River, and (4) Fall River (the latter two being 
tributaries of Pitt River), (5) Upper Sacramento (above mouth of Pitt River), (6 ) 
Battle Creek, and (7; American River. Those of the San Joaquin are (1) Kings, 
(2) Upper San Joaquin, (3) Merced, (4) Mokelumne, (5) Kern, (6) Tuolumne, and 
(7) Stanislaus rivers. 

STXOPSIS OF STREAMS. 

Following is a list of the principal streams of the basin, italics indicating those in 
which collections have not been made. Smaller streams are mentioned if fishes have 
been reported from them. The tributaries are named in order, beg inning with the 
lowest of the right bank drainage and going upstream and around the basin, coming 
do\ni on the left bank. Secondare' tributaries are named in the same order. The 
indentions indicate the relation of the various streams. When the particular point 
from which fishes have been reported is known, it is given after the name of the 
stream. If fishes have been reported from more than one point, the diBFerent stations 
are listed in order, beginning with the lower. 

SuifUD Bay <Benicia. MartlDez. Dutton). 

Sacramc'Dto River (Collins\-ille, Rio Vista, Ryde, Walnut Grove, mouth of American River, mouth 
of Feather River. Knightf . 20 miles below Grimes. Wilson Farm. 4 miles above Grimes. Colusa, 5 
miles l>elow Princeton, Butte City, Jacinto, Chico, mouth of Deer Creek, mouth of Thomas Creek, 
Tehama, 6 mileis below Red Bluff, Red Bluff, mouth of Battle Creek, near Fort Reading, mouth 
of Clear Creek, Redding). 

Fresh-water lagoons ( locality not stated). 
Putah Creek. 

£tna Springs. 
Cache Creek. 
Clear Lake. 
Allen Springs. 
Stoney Creek. 
Thomas Creek ^at mouth). 
EUkr Cre€k. 
Red Bank Creek. 

Cottonwood Creek (Cottonwood). 
Clear Creek (at mouth). 
Upper Sacramento River (Sims. Dunsmuir, Sifson. at source). 

I-ake (near soiut^e of river). 
Cliff Lake. 
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Sacramento Rxver, etc. — Continued. 
Cedar Lake. 

Gumboot Lake (the source of Sacramento River). 
North Fork Sacramento River. 
Sullaway Creek (Sissons). 
Hazel Creek (near mouth). 
Pitt River ^ lower. 

McCloud River (Baird, lower falls, Big Bend, Bartlets). 
Squaw Creek, 

Fall River (Fall River Mills, Dana, Bear Creek, on road from Bartlets to Dana). 
Pitt River, upper (Pittville, Bieber, Canby). 

North Fork Pitt River (near Alturus, at mouth of Joseph Creek). 
Groose Lake (several places: Davis Creek, Davis Creek P. C). 
Joseph Creek (at mouth). 
Packer Creek. 
South Fork Pitt River (South Fork P. O., Jesse Valley). 
Ash Creek (Aden). 

Rush Creek (on road from Aden to Canby). 
' Beaver Creek. 

Hat Creek (Cassel). 
Bumey Creek (Bumeyville). 
Cow Creek (Fort Reading). 
Battle Creek (United States hatchery). 
North Fork. 

South Fork (Longs, Battle Creek Meadows). 
Antelope Creek. 
Mill Creek (Morgan Springs). 
Deer Creek (at mouth). 
Ckico Creek. 
Feather River (Marysville, Oroville). 

North Fork (Big Meadows, ne4ir source). 
Warner Creek (Johnsons). 
Duck Lake (near Big Meadows). 
Indian Creek (Crescent Mills, Genesee Valley). 
Wolf Creek (Greenville). 
Squaw Queen Creek (at mouth). 
Clover Creek (Clover Creek Canyon, lower edge of Clover Valley, upper edge of 

Clover Valley). 
Spanish Creek (Quincy). 
Gausner Creek (Quincy). 
Middle Fork (Nelson Point, Beckwith). 
Sierra Valley Marshes. 
Hamlin Creek. 

Cole or Buffin Creek (near source). 
Gold Lake. 
South Fork, 
Yuba River. 

North Fork (BuUards Bar). 
Lower Salmon Jjoke. 
Middle Salmon Lake. 
Upper Salmon Lake. 
Bassett Creek (Bassett Hotel). 
MiddU Fork. 
South Fork. 

B. B. F. 1907—8 
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SArramento River, etc. — ToDtinued. 

F«uher Rhrer (Marysville. Oroville; — Continued. 

Bear Rii€r. 

Vi<M Creek < near Giaas VaDeyj. 

lUnlesttke Creek ^near Gns Valley). 
Coon Crinh. 

Sooth Folk <A Dry Creek ■ near Auburn). 
Dry Cruk. 

Antelope Creek near Auburn,). 
Secret Ravine ^Rocklin). 
American River j Folsom *. 

Arcade Creek <' Arcade t. 

SortK Fori. 

Middle Fort. 

Rubicon River iGerie. Rubicon Springs). 
Miller Creek ^Miller Paas '. 

Scoth Fofk <'Hacerville». 

Sflver Creek near Orelli . 

South Fork Silver Creek (Jones). 
San Joaquin River lower/ ' Black Diamond. Maish Tending, Jersey I^andingV 
Mokihimm Rixfr. 

ConMuwiTU R\i€r. 

North Fork • Pleasant Valley). 
Smith Fork. 
Sorth Fori UcHulumne R\T€r. 
Middle Fofk Mokelumne River (West Point). 
South Fork Mokelunme River (Railroad Flat). 

Licking Creek mear mouth?). 
Stxickton Sloughs <^localiiy not given. 
Calatrras R\t€r. 

San Antonio Creek ( near Calaveras Grove;. 
Frrruth Camp Greet. 
Stanislaus River (PiuTot Ferry*. 
Tuolumne River (Modesto. Baker Ford). 

\arth Fart. 

MiddU Fort. 

Upper Tuolumne River. 

South Fork /'near mouth ^ 
Merced River •Li^'ingston. Benton Mill). 

Xonh Fork (Bower CaveK 

South Fort. 
Bear Creet. 
MaripoM River. 

Mariposa Creek (Mariposa't. 
Chouchilla River (near Ra^'mondV 
Fresno River (near Raymond ». 
Upper San Joaquin River < Pollasky, Fort MiUer). 

South Fort San Joaquin River. 
Kings River. 

North Channel (near Cenier\-iUe). 
China Slough. 

Middle Channel (near Centerx-ille). 

South Channel (near Centerville). 

Middle Fort Kings River. 

South Fort Kings River. 
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San Joaquin River, etc. — Continued. 
Kaweah River (Four Creeks). 

St. Johns Channel (Lemon Cove). 
Tule River (Porterville). 
Poeo Creek (near foothills). 
Kem Lake (of Tulare Valley). 

Kern River (near Bakersfield). 

Whitney Creek = Volcano Creek. 
Kem Lake. 

South Fork Kem River. 
Caliente Creek. 
Posa Ckino Creek. 

Los Gatos Creek. 
Big Panoche Creek. 
Los Banos Creek. 
Orestimber Creek. 
Martinez Creek (hills back of Martinez). 

DESCRIPTIVE NOTES. 

The Sacramento River takes its rise in a group of small lakes in an elevated 
basin about 20 miles west of Sissons, Siskiyou Coimty. The lakes are from 100 to 
300 yards across and are separated by spurs of the mountains. On account of the 
heavy growth of timber and underbrush they are almost inaccessible. One, Cliff 
Lake, is deep; the others are quite shallow and evidently formed by glacial moraines. 
The shores of all are thickly strewn with fallen trees. The one known as Gumboot 
Lake Ues farther to the westward and is the true source of the Sacramento River. 

The river makes a rapid descent from the lakes to Box Canyon near Sissons, 
but there are no falls over 6 feet high. At the head of Box Canyon it receives 
' Sullaway Creek, which is almost as large as the river itself at that point. It is in 
Sullaway Creek that the fry salmon from Sisson hatchery are planted. 

The river continues in a narrow canyon almost to Redding, and is a typical 
mountain stream, a succession of rapids and pools. At Redding it leaves the moun- 
tains and passes through the foothills, becoming broader with fewer rapids. The 
last rapid of any moment is a few miles above Red Bluff, where the river cuts through 
a range of hills by what is known as Iron Canyon. 

Below Iron Canyon the river becomes broader, though short rapids or riffles 
occur during the low water of summer. The current is swift throughout its length. 
Boats ascend as far as Red Bluff. The lower portion flows through a broad valley, 
and the floods from the winter rains have to be held in by levees. It is affected by 
the tides neariy 100 miles from its mouth, though the water is entirely fresh, as is 
also that of the upper portions of Suisun Bay into which the river empties. 

The San Joaquin has much the same character as the Sacramento. The two 
rivers enter Suisim Bay side by side. 

Pitt River is the largest tributary of the Sacramento, being much larger than the 
upper Sacramento. It is formed by the junction of the North and South Forks at 
Alturus, Modoc County. 

North Fork of Pitt River rises immediately south of Goose Lake, and there is 
no doubt that in recent years it has drained the lake. The only barrier to the lake's 
drainage now is a gravel bank less than 8 feet high. This has evidently been formed 
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by ice bringing debris to the lower end of the lake, which it does even now, the lake, 
which is quite shallow, being less than 16 feet deep anywhere within 15 miles of the 
southern end.^ On account of the evident recent connection between Goose Lake 
and Pitt River, as well as the identity of their faunas, the fishes of the lake are 
listed with those of the Sacramento-San Joaquin Basin. 

North Fork of Pitt River, when seen in September, 1898, was a small stream, 
almost dry. There were a few pools where fishes lived, where even trout were 
foimd, but it was a very insignificant stream. A sawmill near its source fills the 
water with sawdust and doubtless does much damage to the fishes, though it is 
doubtful whether there are ever many valuable fishes in the stream. 

South Fork of Pitt River is a larger stream, with pure water, but it is almost 
drained by irrigation ditches. 

The upper Pitt River, above the mouth of Fall River, was nearly dry in August, 
1898. What water it contained was of a slightly milky color. The rocks on the 
bottom were covered with a spongy slime. Such fishes as trout or salmon would 
not live in it at that time of year. This portion of the river traverses a high 
barren table-land. On the south are hills covered with sagebrush and scattered 
jimipers; on the north are the lava beds known as the Devil's Garden. A hot 
spring is found near Canby, about 20 miles below Alturus. 

At Fall River Mills, Pitt River receives Fall River, a stream about 100 feet 
wide and 4 feet deep, with a strong current, but only about 15 miles long. Fall 
River takes its rise in two or three large springs near Dana, and flows several times 
as much water as Pitt River above their imion. The water is clear and cool and the 
bottom gravelly, making an excellent spawning stream for salmon, but difficult to 
attain on accoimt of the steep rapid at its mouth as well as the fall in Pitt River. 

Above the mouth of Fall River for a few miles, Pitt River is broad and deep, 
but without any perceptible current. Below the mouth of Fall River its character 
changes entirely. It is broad but shallow, very swift, with many rapids, and makes 
a rapid descent to the falls. Pitt River Falls, which are 65 feet high, are thought 
by many to rival in beauty any to be seen in the Yosemite Valley. The middle 
portion is a sheer fall, but each side is broken by ledges, so that it is possible in 
high water for fish to pass. A fish ladder has been blasted out of the rock near 
the left bank, and salmon now go over the falls in considerable numbers. 

From the falls to its jimction with the Sacramento a few miles above Redding, 
Pitt River has much the same character as the upper Sacramento, but is a much 
larger stream. A few miles below the falls Pitt River receives Hat Creek and Bumey 
Creek. The former is a salmon stream of some importance, but it has a number of 
rapids that make its ascent diflScult. Bume}^ Creek has a fall near its mouth about 
180 feet high. 

McCloud River is the largest tributary of Pitt River. It is a clear and cool 
stream, twice the size of the upper Sacramento, and receives the southern and 
eastern drainage of Mount Shasta. There are three falls in the middle portion of 

a The above statements conceming Qoose Lake are made on the authority of several persons living near its southem 
end, some claiming that the barrier is only 3 feet high. In the account of the explorations of the Wheeler Survey in 1877, 
the following statement is made: "Goose Lake is merely a sink, as it has not run out by its old outlet, Pitt River, for 
many years. From the beet evidence I could obtain, I found that it did run out through the river eight years ago [I86O3." 
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the river, the lowest being 12 feet high. Adult salmon were seen immediately 
below this fall, but it is said that none pass it. McCloud River is an important 
salmon stream, and a government hatchery is situated at Baird, about 2 miles above 
its mouth. 

Battle Creek is a swift mountain stream, rising by two branches and draining 
the western slope of Lassen Buttes. It empties into the Sacramento about midway 
between Redding and Red Bluff. It is the most important salmon stream of the 
basin, and a government hatchery is located at its mouth. 

Feather River, next to Pitt River, is the largest tributary of the Sacramento. 
It drains the region between Lassen Buttes and Truckee, and is formed by the imion 
of several secondary tributaries. 

Duck Lake lies just west of Big Meadows and is tributary to North Fork of 
Feather River. It is a shallow lake, but is an important breeding place for trout. 

Gold Lake lies high in the mountains east of Sierra Valley and is tributary to 
Middle Fork of Feather River. There are many other lakes in the vicinity, the 
more important being the Salmon Lakes and Sardine Lakes, tributary to a branch 
of Yuba River. They are so named from the salmon-colored trout found in the one 
and the small size of the trout found in the otner. 

The name Basset Creek is here used for the first time, designating the branch of 
North Fork of Yuba River whose course is followed by the Sierraville-Sierra City 
stage road. 

American River drains the mountains west and south of Lake Tahoe and 
empties into the Sacramento near the city of Sacramento. It is almost dry in its 
lower course during the summer. The streams farther south, the Mokelumne, 
Stanislaus, Merced, and upper San Joaquin, are similar to the American, but larger. 
They rise near the crest of the Sierras, are formed by the union of north, middle, and 
south forks, flow at right angles to the San Joaquin, into which they empty, and 
have but little water in their lower courses during the summer. 

North Fork of Merced River is separated from the main Merced River by a 
12-foot fall. Mariposa Creek is a mere brook that during the summer empties into 
the dry bed of Mariposa River. Chouchilla and Fresno rivers are small streams 
that are lost in the sand long before they reach the San Joaquin. 

Kings, Kaweah, Tulle, and Kern rivers drain the west slope of the southern 
portion of the Sierras. Their water hardly ever, or never, reaches the San Joaquin, 
being used largely for irrigation. 

Tulare Lake, which at one time furnished fish to San Francisco markets, is 
now dry. 

Two Kern Lakes have been recognized by collectors. One is in Tulare Valley 

and receives the drainage of Kern River during the rainy season; the other is an 

enlargement of the channel of Kern River near Moimt Whitney, just below the mouth 

of Volcano Creek. 

BIBUOGRAPHICAL REVIEW. 

The following bibliography includes all known records for this basin, with the 
names of the collectors wherever possible. Species recorded as new are distin- 
guished in the tabulated lists by means of italics. A synonymy which includes the 
reference to the original description, a reference to each synonym that has been applied 
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to specimens reported from this territory, and page references to Jordan & Ever- 
mann's Fishes of North and Middle America, is given at the head of the notes on 
each species, in the later portion of the paper. 

AoAssiz. Albxandbr. 

1861-62. Xotee on the described species of Holconoti found on the western coast of North America. 
Pioceedings of the Boston Societ>- of Natural History, vol. vra, 1861-62, p. 122-133. 

The pi^per i» chiefly a list of synonyms, to wtiich the author adds another, giving as his excuse that certain speci- 
mens had been so labeled and that doubtless other specimens similariy labeled had been sent to other museums. 
Itjf t t t roe arp m^ tntki and Sttrgosomus ilmriahlu (given as a synonym) are recorded (p. IdO) from the Sacramento 
region. Both are now identifled as Hif*terocar[mt tmskii. 

AOASSIZ. LotTs. 

1855. S\'nopsi8 of the ichthyological fauna of the Pacific slope of North America, chiefly from the 
collections made by the United States Exploring Expedition under the command of Capt. C. 
Wilkes* with recent additions and comparisons with eastern types. American Journal of Science 
and Arts, 1855. p. 71-S» and p. 215-231. 

The author makes an ext^isive study of the genera of suckers and minnows. He noted only two of his qiecies, 
CMMMimu occidenloli4 and Ptpckockeiims major, in the Sacramento-San Joaquin basin, and both of these be 
dfttcrtbed as new. Oaaottownu ocddemlniU, however, had but a few weeks previously been deacifbed under the 
same name by .VyrM. PrydkooheOiu major (p. 229) is the present P. gramdU. Agaasiz's specimens were ooOaeted 
byF. O.C^tfyJr. 

Atrbs. W. O. 

1854a, Daily Placer Times and Transcript, May 30, 1854. Five new species are described, aU of 
them collected by Dr. Ayres in the San Francisco markets. The paper is reviewed by Dr. Jordan 
in PivKeedings of the U. S. National Museum for ISdO, p. 325-327. 



Species as reported. 



P r e e en t Metitiflca tion. 



Le«ici»»» 0Mmf9 LeuciscaaeraasacaadA. 

Lfocteeus frntrmltpiittm* Oithodon mir irilppiilotui 

Lear«sru» fnsWTw PtychodMihis grabdiB. 

LMirijims w m c r § i e pi 4ti y * Pogopfehtfays mar rolqiidotni . 

Cftloetioaiaa oc tHe m mf is Catostomus oecwleffitalis 



lS54b. Xew species of Cali&vmia lishes. Pioceedings of the Bo«on Society ol Xaniral History, 
>x\l. V, 1S54. p. <H-ia^ 

Deacrihes on pa^ M (>«rrorY*»« wMwlMwir, ik«v identjfted as ArximpNn* imterrmfim*. Baaed on hia own eoh 
lections. 

1SM->S7. Pftxxwding^ i alifomia Academy i^ Natural Science*, vol. i. l$54--57. 

In this votnmo afvpeisr a numher of descriptions of fi«hes snhmittMl by Dr. Ayres at vaiioas tiBea. He hftd 
a]Kia4y dewriVd f.>.ir of t^ie»e $:;terM«» in the Daily Flayer Times and Tianscxipt, bat lista them in tlw 4^i*< « — w j 
rrctreeiling^ a$ if t^tey mrr^ new, and to one. 2>«r»M»# pm^if, he gi^nes a nev nase, OAa fiaaJii. Thtt wtk is 
based on hi« own oollfrtaocu: and »pectniens of trnat cc41ect««d by Dr. Window. 



Page. Sj«erie* a* rpjx*rte«il. 



$ i>ntrsn4ra» macukwns AiriMfiBiw intemvciis. 

IS CatM^toBtm occi(lenta3i» OatcMtonras woidentaSa. 

1$ CwiiMpnamdut PtTTboebeOos gmndBa. 

ao La vinia ^l^bofts Lcooiaras crswHmnd a 

21 Lavinia i^vmpmtMi Lavinia erOlcaada. 

a irila TninvMidota OrtiMtdon nxavAcfat 

K Oato«!tAan$ iobiatu* * Oato«toiBixs oooideDtalSL 

tt VxiofthaTodon nitmttsit*.. Mvlophawidop w wK u ffca h 

4S JMno T»rw««r»* SahDo tTidttts. 

4< PwTvaxivawr. nataftt* EnUH^dMsnifi taidentatoa. 

C rtas«?e«*j:|w» •rtmra* O aK e imK W Bj. oat ajiu Mi tua . 

C Gasnenwiteo* iniCTW«(<phahT* i^aa«tw>wq-eo» < " * 

C iia««e«««ew< p»eN»*» Oa«ten«iilf«is < 
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Bean, Tarleton H. 

1880. Check list of duplicates of North American fishes distributed by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in behalf of the United States National Museum, 1877-1880. Proceedings of the U. S. Na- 
tional Museum, 1880, p. 75-116. 



Page. 


Species as reported. 


Present identiflcation. 


106 


Ralmo trfdeii" ... 


BaIitio tridens. 


106 


Oncorhynchus quinnat 


Oncorhjmchus tschawytscha. 


107 


Salvelinna bA«rdii 









Cope, Edward D. 

1883. On the fishes of the Recent and Pliocene lakes of the western part of the Great Basin and of 
the Idaho Pliocene lake. Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
1883, p. 134-165. 

In addition to the list of 8i>ecies are given notes on the geography and geology of the region, with a map. Collec- 
tions by himself. 



Page. 



Species as reported. 



Present identiflcation. 



143 

144 
150 



Myioieucus parovanus. . 
Myloleucus thakuHnus. 
Catostomus labiatus. . . 



Rutilus bicolor. 
Rutilus bicolor. 
Catostomus occidentalls. 



EioENMANN, C. H., and Eioenmann, R. S. 

1889a. Fishes of iGtna Springs, Napa County, Cal. West American Naturalist, 1889, p. 149. 

Describes from this region (p. 149) PJioxinus clevelandi, later identified as Leuciacus egregius. Collected by 
D. Cleveland. 

1889b. Fishes of Allen Springs, Lake County, California. West American Naturalist, 1889, p. 149. 
Collector, D. Cleveland. 



Page. 



Species as reported. 



Present identification. 



149 
149 
149 



Ptvchocheilus oregonensis 

Sauno irideus 

Uranidea seniiscaber centropleura . 



Ptvchocheilus grandis. 
Salmo irideus. 
Cottus gulosus. 



Eioenmann, C. H., and Ulrey, Albert B. 

1892. A review of the Embiotocidse. Bulletin U. S. Fish Commission, vol. xn, 1892, p. 382-400. 
Gives a complete sjmonymy for each species of the family. Records (p. 399) Hysterocarpus ttaakiitTom this region. 

Gibbons, W. P. 

1854a. Descriptions of new species of viviparous fishes from Sacramento River and the Bay of San 
Francisco. Daily Placer Times and Transcript, May 18, 1854. 

Among the descriptions here given is the first description of new species based on specimens from Sacramento 
basin. Only one species, Hystrocarpus traskii, came within our notice. Collected by a Mr. Morris, and forwarded 
by Dr. J. B. Trask. Locality not given. 

1854b. Description of new species of viviparous fishes from Sacramento River and the Bay of San 
Francisco. Proceedings Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 1854, p. 105-106. 

One fresh-water species described (p. 105), with a form called "var. B." This is Hystrocarpua traskii, which had 
been previously described in the Daily Placer Times and Transcript May 18, 1854. 

1854c. Description of new species of viviparous marine and fresh- water fishes from the Bay of San 
Francisco, and from the river and lagoons of the Sacramento. , Proceedings Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, 1854, p. 122-126. 

Describes several new genera and species, among which is the genus HysUrocarpus (p. 124) . Hystcrocarrus tratkii 
is redescribed, the variation called "var. A" instead of "var. B," as on page 105. 
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Gill, Theodore. 

1862. Note on some genera of fishes of western North America. Proceedings of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 1862. p. 329-332. 

A list of names without localities. The only point in which this paper touches the present rei)ort is in furnishing 
(p. 331 "^ an additional synonym for one of the lampreys. This is a name merely, without description or locality — 
Eniospkfnus epihejndon, now Fnto*phenus tridcntatus. 

GiRARD, Charles. 

1854. Description of new fishes collected by Dr. A. L. Heermann. naturalist attached to the survey 
of the Pacific Railroad route, under Lieut. R. S. Williamson, U. S. A. Proceedings Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 1854. p. 129-140. 



l^age. j Species as reiwrted. Present identification. 



_l_ 



129 Oentrait^us itUerruphis Archoplites interruptus. 

129 Cottopsis iptlo«u4 Cottus gulosus. 

133 Gasterost^us mkrocepkaims Gastcrosteus cataphractus. 

135 GUa conocrpkakt Mylopharodon conooephalua. 

136 Pogonichthys imrquiiobus Pogonichthys macrolepidotus. 

136 : Pogonichthys sfmmftricus Rutilus sj-mmetricus. 

137 • Lavinia ejiiicamda ■ Lavinia exilicauda. 

137 I Lavinia cnusicauda Leuciscus crassicauda. 

137 Lavinia con/otmu Leuciscus conformis. 

137 Leucosomus occtd^mtaiis Rutilus symmetricua. 

1856. Researches upon the cN-prinoid fishes inhabiting the fresh waters of the United States of 
America west of the Mississippi Valley, from specimens in the Museum of the Smithsonian 
Institution. Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 1856, p. 165-209. 

Pa^iew Species as reported. ' Pivaent identification. 



169 Mylopharodon conocephalus Mylopharodon conooephalua. 

1(9 Mylopharodon robustus Mylopharodon conooeii^ialna. 

174 Catostomus oondentalis Catostomus occidentalis. 

182 Orthodoo microlepidotus Orthodon microlepldotua. 

1S3 ' .Ugansva btVofor Rutilus bicolor. 

183 A)gan»m formom j Rutilus synunetricus. 

184 Lavinia exilicauda 1 Lavinia exilicauda. 

13® PofpCHnichthys inieqinlobus ' Pogonichthys macrolepidotiia. 

ISS P^onichthys symmetricus Rutilus S3rmmetricua. 

206 Ti^^Mna cmuormis Leuciscus conformis. 

»7 Tigoma crtum Leuciscus crassicaoda. 

308 Siboma crassktaoda Leuciscus craaaicaada. 

an PtytshodteUos grandis PtTrhocbeflus grandia. 



1857. In Pacific Railway Survey Rept>n5, vol. x. ZfOoK^cal report no. 4. 1857. 

Voder Lieut. E. G. B^ckwith's report of the survey of the 38th and 39th parallel, on the fishes ecSketed, are listed 
^ 2:1^ Larimia tjHUtmdc and FogomidUkif* iMPgntlote^ (now P, wtacroUpidohi*'^ from the Sacramento River. 
CoOectvd by Dr. A. L. Heermann. 

1857. In Pacific Railway Survey Repeats, vol. vi. 1857, pt. iv. Zoological repcMt, no. 1. 

ruder Lieat. Iletiry L. .Vbbot's report of explorstions for a railway from the SaciamMito Valley to the Colambia 
River, amoo^ the fishes ivcorded anp the following from the Sacramento basin. Collected by Dr. J. S. Newberry, 
with asslstax>oe of Dr. J. F. Hammond. 



Paget. Spenes as reported. Present identifioatioii. 



9 ! -VmNophtes intaerraptus Arrboplit<« interraptoa. 

10 Cottopsis gukwis Cottus gnlosos. 

as Hysterocarpos traskii H3r$terocazpas traskiL 

27 Mylopharodon robustus Mylopharodoo oonooi " 

38 Catostomos oondentalis Catostomus ocddenti 

3S Orthodon microlepidonas OrthodoD microlepidotaa. 

29 Lavinia exilicauda Lavinia exilicauda 

30 : TigomacnsMi Leuciacos craaaioaoda. 

SI ! Ptvthocheiltts grand i$ PtychocfaMlus graadls. 

SS Saiarirldea Saimo Irideaa. 
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GiRARD, Charles — Continued. 

1858. Pacific Railway Survey Reports, vol. x, pt. iv, Fishes, 1858. 

Most of the new species had been previously described in various papers. Twenty-one nominal species are recorded 
from the Sacramento-San Joaquin basin. The collections were made by Dr. Heermann, Dr. Newberry, Dr. 
Kenneriy, and Dr. Hammond, as indicated specifically in subsequent pages of this paper. 
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10 
53 
.'>4 
91 
190 
216 
216 
224 
237 
239 
241 
245 
246 
280 
289 
293 
296 
299 
321 
377 
378 



Species as reported. 



Ambloplitcs interruptus 

Cottopsis gulosus 

Cottopsis parvus 

Oasterosteus microcephalus. . 

Hysterocarpus traskii 

Mylopharodon conocephalus. 

Mylopharodon robustus 

Catostomus occidentalis 

Orthodon microlepidotus 

Algansea formosa 

Lavinia exillcauda 

Pogonichthys insequilobus. . . 
Pogonichthys symmetricus. . 

Luxilus occidentalis 

Tigoma conformis 

Tigoma crassa 

Siboma crassicauda 

Ptychocheilus grandis 

Salar iridea 

Petromyzon tridentatus 

Petromyzon ciliatus 



Present identification. 



Archoplites interruptus. 
CottUB gulosus. 
Cottus asper. 

Oasterosteus cataphractus. 
ITysterocarpus traskii. 
Mylopharodon conocephalus. 
Mylopharodon conocephalus. 
Catostomus occidentalis. 
Orthodon microlepidotus. 
Rutilus symmetricus. 
Lavinia exilicauda. 
Pogonichthys macrolepidotus. 
Rutilus symmetricus. 
Lavinia exilicauda. 
Leuciscus conformis. 
Leuciscus crassicauda. 
Leuciscus crassicauda. 
Ptvchocheilus grandis. 
Salmo irideus. 
Entosphenus tridentatus, 
Entosphenus tridentatus. 



1859a. In Pacific Railway Survey Reports, vol. x, pt. vi, Zoological report no. 5, 1859. 

In Lieutenant Whipple's rejtoTt of the survey of the 35th parallel is recorded (p. 47) the occurrence of Ambloplitcs 
interruptus, now Archoplites interruptus. Collector Dr. C. B. Kennedy. 

1859b. In Pacific Railway Survey Reports, vol. x. Zoological report no. 4. 

In the report of the survey near the 32d parallel the following species are recorded from the Sacramento-San 
Joaquin basin. Collector Dr. A. L. Ileermann. 
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Species as reported. 



83 

84 
85 



89 



Ambloplitea interruptus 

Cottopsis gulosus 

Oasterosteus microcephalus. 

Mylopharodon robustus 

Mylopharodon conocephalus 

Algansea formosa 

Lavinia exilicauda 

Pogonichthys Injequilobus. . 
Pogonichthjrs symmetricus. 

Luxilus occidentalis 

Tigoma conformis 

Tigoma crassa 

Siboma crassicauda 



Present identification. 



Archoplites interruptus. 
Cottus gulosus. 
Oasterosteus cataphractus. 
Mylopharodon conocephalus. 
Mylopharodon conocephalus. 
Rutilus symmetricus. 
Lavinia exilicauda. 
Pogonichthys macrolepidotus. 
Rutilus syinmetricus, 
Lavinia exilicauda. 
Leuciscus conformis. 
Leuciscus crassicauda. 
Leuciscus crassicauda. 



Jordan, David Starr. 

1878. A synopsis of the family Catostoniidse. Bulletin 12, U. S. National Museum, 1878, p. 
97-237. 

A comprehensive review, with localities, synonymy, bibliography, and index. Describes a nominal species from 
this basin, Catostomus areopus (p. 173), and reports Catostomus occidentalis (p. 172). C. areopus is now identified 
with C. occidentalis. 

1892. A description of the golden trout of Kern River, California. Proceedings of the U. S. 
National Museum, 1892, p. 481. 

Reports, on page 481, Sctlmo mykiss aquct-bonita, now called Salmo irideus aqua-bonita, collected in Whitney Creek 
by "Mr. Harvey, of Lone Pine, Cal." 
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Jordan, David Starr — Continued. 

1894.' Descriptions of new varieties of trout. Thirteenth Biennial Report of the California Fish 
Commission 1894, p. 142-143, with plates of each species described. Collections by C. H. 
Gilbert, 1893, and by Livingston Stone at various times. 



Page, 


Name as reported. 


Present identification. 


* 142 


Salmo irideus stonei 


Salmo irideus. 


142 


RalTnn gairdnerl ^thatta 


Salmo irideus. 


143 


Salmo gairdneri gilberti 


Salmo irideus. 









1896. Notes on fishes little known or new to science. Proceedings of the California Academy of 
Science, 1896, p. 201-244. 

Describes CoUus shasta Jordan & Starks, which is now identified as Cottus gulosus. Collected by £. C. Starks in 
MoCloud River. 1894. 

Jordan, D. S., and Gilbert, C. H. 

1881. Notes on the fishes of the Pacific coast of the United States. Proceedings of the U. S. 
National Museum, 1881, p. 29-70. Collector, Livingston Stone. 
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Species as reported. 



Salmo irideus 

Salmo gairdneri 

Oncorhynchus chouicha 

Oncorh]rnch'us gorbuscha.. . 

Hysterooarpus traski 

Gasterosteus microoephalus 



Present identification. 



Salmo irideus. 
Salmo gairdneri. 
Oncortiynchus tschawytscha. 
Oncorhynchus gorbuscha. 
Hysterooarpus traskil. 
Gasterosteus cataj^ractus. 



1881. Description of a new species of Ptychocheilus (Ptychocheilus harfordi) from Sacramento 
River. Proceedings of the U. S. National Museum, 1881, p. 72-73. 

Describes on page 72 Ptychocheilus harfordi, now identified as P. grandis. 

1894. List of the fishes inhabiting Clear Lake, California. Bulletin U. S. Fish Commission, vol. 
xiv, 1894, p. 139-140. Collections by the authors. 
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Species as reported. 



I 



Present identification. 



139 Entosphenus tridentatus 

130 Catostomus ooddentalis 

139 Lavinia exilicauda 

139 Orthodon mlcrolepidotus 

139 Leudscus crassicauda 

139 PtychodieOus oregonensis 

139 PtychocheUus harfordi 

139 Pogonich thy s macrolepidc aus . 

139 Samio mykfss irideus 

140 Gasterosteus microoephalus . . . 

140 A ndiopli tes intemiptus 

140 Cottus gulosus. 

140 Hysterooarpus traski 

140 Cyprlnus caipio 

140 Ameiurus nebulosus 

140 Ameiurus catus 

140 Micropterus dolomieu 



Entosphenus tridentatus. 
Catostomus ooddentalis. 
Lavinia exilicauda. 
Orthodon microlepidotos. 
Leudscus crassicauda. 
Ptychocheilus gn^andis. 
Ptychocheilus grandis. 
Pogonichthys macrolepidotus. 
Salmo irideus. 
Gasterosteus cataphractus. 
Archoplltes intemiptus. 
Cottus gulosus. 
Hysterooarpus traskil. 
Cyprinus carpio. 
Amdurus nebulosus. 
Ameiurus catus. 
Micropterus dolomieu. 
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Jordan, D. S., and Henshaw, H. W. 

1878. Annual Report U. S. Geological Survey, 1878, app. NN, p. 
Zoology, Report of the fishes collected. H. W. Henshaw, collector. 



187-205, Wheeler Survey, 
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188 
193 
194 
196 
197 
196 
199 
199 



Species as reported. 



Present identiflcation. 



Catostomus areopus ' Catostomus oocidentalis. 

Leucos formosus ; Rutilus symmetricus. 

Salmo irideus ! Salmo irideus. 

Salmo tsuppitch Salmo irideus. 

Salmo hensoawi • i Salmo irideus. 

Salmo pleuriticus j Salmo irideus. 

Ambloplites interruptus Archoplites interruptus. 

Uranioea gulosa ' Cottus gulosus. 



Jordan, D. S., and Jouy, Pierre L. 

1881. Check list of duplicate fishes from the Pacific coast of North America, distributed by the 
Smithsonian Institution in behalf of the United States National Museum. Proceedings of the 
U. S. National Museum, 1881, p. 1-18. 
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Species as reported. 



I 



Oasterosteus microcephalus. . 

Cottopsis gulosus 

Cottopsis asper 

Hysterocarpus traski 

Archoplites interruptus 

Salmo irideus 

Oncorhynchus kisutch 

Oncorhynchus chouicha 

Orthodon microlepidotus 

Squalius gibbosus 

Ptychocheilus or^onensis 

Ptychocheilus harfordi 

Pogonichthvs macrolepidotus 
Mylopharodon conooephalus. . 

Catostomus occiden talis 

Amiurus catus 



Present identiflcation. 



Oasterosteus cataphractus. 
Cottus gblosus. 
Cottus asper. 
Hysterocarpus traskii. 
Archoplites interruptus. 
Salmo irideus. 
Oncorhynchus kisutch. 
Oncorhynchus tschawytsoha. 
Orthodon microlepidotus. 
Leuciscus crassicauda. 
PtychocheUus grandis. 
Ptychocheilus grandis. 
PogonichthvB macrolepidotus. 
Mylopharodon conooephalus. 
Catostomus occidentalis. 
Ameiurus catus. 



LOCKINGTON, W. N. 

1878-9. Report upon the food fishes of San Francisco. Report of the California Fish Commission, 
1878-9, p. 17-58. 

Lists the food fishes observed by the author in the San Francisco markets, excepting the salmon, giving notes 
and descriptions. At the close of the report is a table giving the relative abundance of the various fishes during 
each of the 12 months ending September 30, 1879. The following are listed from tho Sacramento-San Joaquin basin. 
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Species as reported. 



Present identification. 



Archoplites interruptus Archoplites interruptus. 

Gila grandis Ptychocheilus grandis. 

Pogonichthys insequilobus Pogonichthys macrolepidotus. 

Orthodon microlepidotus Orthodon microlepidotus. 

Siboma crassicauda : Leuciscus crassicauda. 

Lavinia exilicauda Lavinia exilicauda. 

Catostomus occidentalis Catostomus occidentalis. 
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KKY TO TIIK FI8HES OF THE SACRAMENTO BASIN. 

,<. Umly roUi*h«]»<Ml. HO lowor jaw. Uunproyn. 
/^ Svipm-oml hunitm with W tooth, tho iniddlo ono larj?o. Size large. Anadromous lamprey. 

Entosphenus tridentatvs 
tUL Supn^mU lutuina with a t(K)th at oarh end. none ov a very small one in middle. Size small. 

UhH»k laiuprt^y Lampetra cibaria 

l.L lUniy tu>t iH»l-«<haptHi: lowor jaw priwMit. 
(\ Skit\ wiuH^th or tn>voroil with prickles. 

IK \\\m\\ rttul pot^tonU tins mwh with a stnmg spine. * (\\tlishes Ameii ri s 

Kv i'audal liu trumnUo or nmndoil Ameii ris nebvlosl s 

KK. i^iudal t\n forkinl or doi^ply omarjrinate Ameiurus catis 

/>/>. IVioral t\u without spimv*. 

h\ Voiural ra>i» \, A Cottus 

(»\ Skin ontiMy asjn^rato Cottus asper 

(»f»\ Skin simnuh oxivpt (\^ra iwtoh of prirklos hehind peiMorab Cottus gulosus 

(♦>♦>». Skin ontirt^y .Himx>th. 

H. K>^^ UMr>^^ .J^ ^4' htv^vl Cottus macrops 

HH. V.\v ?^maUor. U\^ than ,3 oi hi\ui Cottus beldixgii 

rf\ Voniral ra\^ u i^ Coitus asperrima 

0\ SuU>«« or\v«!s<\i by a tVw wnii^l U^nv platt^ Iiasterosteus cataphractus 

t>(>i\ IVxiy^N^ly. 

/. No Ux-^h in nHHiih. 
J, \a\>s? wry Ui^^^ Ami vvx-x^xi with ax*ri^' i^pilla\ Sucker?. 

K\ K«^l|^x!5 x4' JAw:? with hani owtilajrininis sht^ihs: a nvnoh ai comer of mouth 

lH"^>»r\vn u^^^xT ami U^xcvr li^\? Paxt^^steus lahoxtax 

frK\ M^Hiih *mi lii^? m>l a:* aK>\v CAn^sroMus 

I.N V\m\I;mh"4W aluKv) oWiloniK\i in s|xvimons 6 inches Kmic 

OaTOSTX^MI S MICROPS 

v. l\>w?iU >irith 10 or 11 wix-;?: ;j»i^t^ z^-nudl, SO lo ^ in lai^ral Hik- 

Cati^ctx^mus tahoexsis 
If m. tV^rsjJ with li T*> U wi\^ A^Kr? U3>^^, W t<^ ^K^ in lau«3 line 

OAfyiCTWMVS iXXTIfcEN-TALIS 

\. AtiaJ ;^ siit^n i?! :?^xv*^i^ hcn^ o^m5aac«\i , with ic-«YT tban 15 

("t, l\-<W5fcl m-iiV, a i^rrniT^i 5y»irif rTTKixrs cjlkpio 

<>*». IVi«*l >«it>>*M(5i j^TRc . Nah>v TniTin»-<«^ 

r ^-^aWxYCx ii7>r.,'*\yYlt"^>i7xlatrt^hT>f A>RT»Ofcis-tx KK3;v>LcnKvrrs 

rr F^^rw t)iaT, ^,«^ :fv^a)«i ir. lar«*l liw. 
V- X^|Mf*rc 'hy* mijX a rrrflfjww; MnowiAitv-ffH^x t\»v*vxjmAirs 

JC >lo«t>, la?pr. maxi^larx cvrcflj^xwr v >^*tv <y«v: Ikh!*' ydke- 
"hVv tishos IVr^'SiXSEDj^ caLnvros 

cs. TW>*n?^. wyn>. :JT, ?«*«' Tvft^ LsTpfasTTs 

r T«. x^^JTx 3«^. 
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TT. Tail more slender, sides with a red stripe. Size about 4 

inches Leuciscus eoreoius 

55. Pharyngeal teeth in one row. 

V. Body much compressed, anal rays 11 or 12 

LaVINIA EXnJCAUDA 

VV. Body but little compressed. Anal rays about 8. 

W. Pharyngeal teeth 5-5 or 4-5 Rutilus 

X. Body more compressed, tail heavier, its depth 

about .12 of body length Rutilus bicolor 

XX. Body more nearly round; tail more slender, 

about .09 of body Rutilus symmetricus 

WW. Pharyngeal teeth 4-4. Small fishes, less than 4 

inches long Agosia robusta 

NN. Anal fm with about 20 rays. Shad Alosa sapidissima 

II. Jaws with teeth. 
a. Adipose fin present, fins without spines. 
6. Scales small, over a hu'ndred in lateral line. Salmons and trouts. 

c. Anal fin with 14 to 17 rays Oncorhynchus 

d. Scales very fine, over 200 cn)ss series above lateral line 

Oncorhynchus oorbuscha 
dd. Scales larger, 138 to 155 cross series, pyloric coeca about 150. 
e. Anal 13 or 14, black spots obsolete, branchiostegals 13 or 14 

Oncorhynchus keta 
ee. Anal 16, back and upper fins with smaller black spots, branchiostegals 

15 to 19 Oncorhynchus tschawytscha 

ddd. Scales large, 125 to 135 cross series, pyloric coeca 50 to 80 

Oncorhynchus kisutch 
cc. Anal fin with 9 to 12 rays. 

/. Scales 115 to 175 Salmo irideus 

//. Scales about 240 Salvelinus malma 

66. Scales large, about 70 in lateral line Osmerus thaleichthys 

aa. No adipose fin; dorsal and anal with spines. 

g. Scales cycloid; viviparous Hysterocarpus traskii 

gg. Scales ctenoid; oviparous. 
h. Side of body without longitudinal stript^ 

Archoplites interruptus 
hh. Side of body with longitudinal stripes Roccus uxeatus 

NATIVE FRESH-WATER SPEQES. 

1. EntosphenuB tridentatus (Gairdner). Lamprey. 

Petromyzon tridentatus Gairdner, in Richardson, Fauna Boreali- Americana, p. 293, 1836, Fails of the Willamette. 

Petromyzon ciliatui Ayres, Proc. Cal. Ac. Sci., ISST), p. 44, San Francisco. 

Entosphenus ciliatus Gill, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1802, p. 331, San Francisco. 

EtUoaphenus epihexodon GiU, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1862, p. 331, Fort Reading. 

Lampetra, sp. incert., Jordan <k Henshaw, Wheeler Survey, Report U. S. Geological Survey, 1878, p. 187, Goose Lake. 

Entosphenus tridentatus, Jordan & Evemiann, Fishes of North and Middle America, Bulletin 47, U. S. Nat. Mus., p. 13,1896. 

This is an anadromous species that has become landlocked in Goose Lake and Clear Lake. A 
specimen 7 inches long from Goose Lake has the fringe of the buccal disk a little heavier than a speci- 
men of the same length from Pacific Grove; otherwise the two can not be distinguished. Jordan & 
Henshaw's larval Lampetra from Goose Lake was doubtless this species. 

The adulta can be distinguLshed fn)in Lampetra cibaria by the presence of a tooth in the middle of 
the supra-oral lamina in addition to one at each end. 
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Locality. 



San Francisco. 

do 

Sissons 
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Local Distribution. 



South Fork post- 
office. 
Fort Redding 



Parrot Ferry. 



Stream or lake. 



San Francisco Bay. 
Sulla way Creek 

Qoose Lake 

South Fork Pitt 
River. 

Cow Creek 

do 



Clear Lake. 
Stanislaus.. 



Collector. 



Ayres 

do 

R utter & Chamberlain 

jHenshaw 

\Rutter & Chamberlain 
..do 



Heermann 

....do 

Jordan 

Rutter & Atkinson. 



Name as reported. 



Authority. 



Petromyzon ciliatus Ayres, 1854-1S57. 

....do... Girard, 1858. 

Entosphenus tridentatus ' 

Lampetrasp Jordan & Henshaw. 

Entosphenus tridentatus 

— do : 



Petromyzon tridentatus Girard. 1858. 

Entosphenus epihexodon Gill. 

Entosphenus tridentatus Jordan & Gilbert, 1894. 

do 



2. Laznpetra cibaria (Girard). Western Brook Lamprey. 

Petromyzon plumbeus Ayres, Proc. Cal. Ac. Nat. Sci. 1854, p. 28, San Francisco. 
Ammoco'tes cibarius Girard, Pac. Ry. Survey, p. 383, 1859, larva, Puget Sound. 
Lampetra cibaria, Jordan & Evermann, Fishes of North and Middle America, pt. i, p. 13, 1806. 

Diameter of buccal disk 3.3 in head in front of first gill opening. Supraoral lamina with a tooth 
at each end, none in middle; middle denticle of lingual tooth enlarged; infraoral lamina crescent 
shaped with 7 teeth, the 2 outer bicuspid; 3 teeth on each side of mouth, the middle one of each 
series tricuspid, the others bicuspid; several inicuspid teeth above mouth; diameter of eye 1.5 in dis- 
tance from eye to first gill opening; head in front of first gill opening 8.5 in body; dorsal fins sepa- 
rated by one-seventh the length of the anterior fin; a broad notch in second dorsal near posterior end; 
greatest depth equal to length of snout. 

Local Distribution. 



Locality. 


Stream. 


Basin division. 


Collector. 


Name as reported. 


Authority. 


San Francisco 


San Francisco Bay. 
Sacramento River. , 


Sacramento . . 
do 


Ayres 


I 
Petromvzon Dlumbeusl Avrea. 1R.«U-1«.«>7- 


At mouth of Feather 






River. 






berlain. 







3. Pantosteus l&hontan Rutter. 

Pantosteus lahorUan Rutter, Bui. U. S. Fish Comin. for 1902 (March 31, 1903), p. 146, Suisun River (type no. 50587, U.S.N.M.) 
Coll. Rutter & Chamberlain. 

Taken only in the headwaters of North Fork of Feather River — Warner Creek at Johnsons, and 
North Fork of Feather River at Big Meadows, by Rutter and Chamberlain. Largest specimen 3.7 inches 
long. 

4. Catostoznus xuicrops Rutter, new species. 

Head 4.5 in length; depth 4.7; eye 6.5 in head (6-inch specimen), 2.2 to 2.3 in interorbital space, 
which equals snout; dorsal 11; anal 7; scales 17-81 to 87-14, lateral line complete; body heavy; head 
small, conical;. snout blunt; interorbital space rounded, cross section of head being nearly circular; 
eye small, in middle of head; mouth small, lips thick, 2 rows of papill83 on upper; lower lip deeply 
incised, 1 row of papillss across symphysis, 5 cross rows on lobes; cartilaginous sheaths well devel- 
oped in both jaws; fontanelle almost obsolete in specimens 6 inches long; origin of dorsal in middle of 
body, its height 1.5 in head, its margin slightly rounded anteriorly; anal reaching rudimentary caudal 
rays; ventrals about 1.5 in head; pectorals 1.2; caudal 1 to 1.2, deeply emarginate or slightly forked; 
depth of caudal peduncle 2.7 in head; peritoneum dusky. 

Differs from the related species, occidentalism found in the same region and from snyderi from the 
Klamath region in the very small eye, small conical head, and small scales, and in the nearly closed 
fontanelle. The lips are not notched at the comer, as in Pantosteus, 
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Three specimens from Rush Creek, a small tributary of Ash Creek, near Aden, Modoc County, 
Cal., collected by Rutter and Chamberlain, September 1, 1898. Type no. 58496, U. S. National 
Museum. Their measurements, in hundredths of the body length, are given in the following table: 



Length of body mm 

Length head 

Depth 

Diameter orbit 

Interorbital space 

Length snout 

Depth caudal peduncle 

Length caudal peduncle 

Insertion dorsal 

Insertion ventral 



134 


103 


89 


.22 


.23 


.23 


.205 


.22 


.22 


.035 


.04 


.04 


.09 


.09 


.09 


.106 


.10 


.10 


.085 


.09 


.09 


.17 


.16 


.16 


.49 


.51 


.51 


.66 


.67 


.68 



Insertion anal 

Length dorsal 

Height dorsal 

Dorsal rays 

Anal rays 

Scales in lateral line 

Scales above lateral line 
Scales below lateral line 
Scales before dorsal 



0.79 


0.78 


.15 


.15 


.16 


.16 


11 


10 


7 


7 


82 


81 


16 


16 


11 


11 


40 


40 



a79 

.16 
.165 

11 
7 

81 

16 

11 

41 




Fig. 1.— Catostomus microps, new species. Type. 
6. Catostoznus tahoensis Gill & Jordan. Tahoe Sticker. 



Catostomtts tdhoensU Gill & Jordan, Bui. U. S. Nat. Mus., xn, p. 173, 1878. 
Mid. Amer., pt. I, p. 177, 1896. 



Jordan and Evermann, Fishes of North and 



Head 4.4 in length; depth 4.7; eye 5.5 in head, 2.4 in snout, 2.5 in interorbital space, and 1.6 in 
distance between eye and upper end of gill opening. Interorbital 2.4 in top of head; width of isth- 
mus 4.8 in head, 1.5 in distance between eye and gill opening,, 1.6 in width of operculum, and equal 
to distance between comers of mouth. (Measurements made on a specimen 6.5 inches long.) Dorsal 
10 or 11, scales 16-90-14. 

Body heavy, profile gradually arched from snout to dorsal; mouth rather small, lips rather laige, 
but somewhat variable in size, covered with coarse tubercles; upper lip with two rows of tubercles 
and a few scattered ones representing a third outer row; lower lip with one row across symphysis (3 in 
one specimen with extra large lips), 3 or 4 rounded tubercles and 3 or 4 others coalesced into a contin- 
uous ridge in a longitudinal row through lobes; lower lip deeply incised, the margin of lobes hardly 
reaching vertical through edge of anterior nostril. Orbital rim well developed, leaving a slight groove 
between it and the middle ridge of interorbital, but the thick skin preventing the groove from show- 
ing, the interorbital space being evenly rounded. Origin of dorsal in middle of body, its length about 
1.2 in its height. Insertion of ventrals under fourth or fifth ray of dorsal, their length less than height 
of dorsal. Caudal 1.2 in head, not deeply forked, the middle rays 1.3 in longest. Anal high, reaching 
well upon caudal, height equal to length of caudal; pectoral a little shorter than caudal. Caudal 
peduncle compressed, its thickness above end of anal 0.7 its least depth, which is 2.6 in head. 
Lateral line straight, complete. Peritoneum silvery, thickly dust€d with black. Sides often reddish. 
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Description based on 4 specimens 5 to 6.5 inches long from Warner Creek, a tributary of North Fork 
of Feather River. The following table gives the variation in the number of scales in the lateral line in 
specimens from four localities: 



Scales. 


Warner 
Creek. 


Duck 
Lake. 


Beck- 
with. 


Miller 
Creek. 


Scales. 


Warner 
Creek. 


Duck 
Lake. 


Beck- 
with. 


Miller 
Creek. 


80 


Speci- 
mens. 


Speci- 
mens. 


Speci- 
mens. 

1 


Speci- 
mens. 

1 
1 


89 


Speci- 
mens. 


Speci- 
mens. 


Speci- 
mens. 
2 


Speci- 
mens. 

1 
3 
1 

1 
2 


8i:::::: :::::::::::::::::;::: 


90 




82 1 ' 


91 




1 
1 

1 


83 1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


! 92 




g4 ... ' 1 


1 93 




85 - 


1 94 





86 

87 


"■ 






' 95 

96 


i* 


1 


2 


_ 






88 ' 1 










1 1 





Local Distribution. 



LocaUty. 


Stream or lake. 


Basin division. 


Collector. 


Johnsons ranch. .. .^^ . 


Warner Creek 


Lahontan 

do 


Rutter & Cham- 


Big Meadows 


North Fork Feather River 


berlain, 
do. 


Do 


Duck Lake 


. .do 


do. 


Beckwith 


North Fork Feather River 


do 


Rutter & Atkin- 


Miller Pass 


Miller Creek 


do 


son, 
do. 











The specimens from Miller Creek were obtained at its source in Miller Pass, at an elevation of 
7,100 feet, with several miles of impassable waterfalls either on the Lake Tahoe or Sacramento side. 
Trout from Lake Tahoe have been planted in the stream, and it may be that suckers were accident- 
ally introduced at the same time. 

6. Catostomns occidentalis Ayres. Western Sucker. 

Catostomus occidentalis Ayres, Daily Placer Times and Transcript, May 30, 1854, San Francisco markets. Agassiz, Amer. 

Jour. Scl. Arts 1855, p. 94. Jordan & Evermann, Fishes of North & Mid. Amer., pt. I, p. 178, 1896. 
Catostomus labiatus Ayres, Proc. Cal. Ac. Scl. 1855, p. 32, Stockton. 
Catostomus areopus Jordan, Bui. U. S. Nat. Mus. 1878, p. 173, South Fork Kern River. 

Head 4.1 in body; depth 5; eye 5.5 in head, 2.7 in snout, 2 in interorbital; snout 2 in head. (Meas- 
urements on a specimen 218 mm., or 8.5 inches, long, not including caudal fin.) 

In general the head is rather slender and somewhat conical. The lips are of moderate size (for 
the genus), the lobes of the lower extending alx)ut to vertical through nostrils; about 7 rows of papillie 
on upper lip, those of the middle rows larger; one row of papillae across symphysis of lower lip and 
about 9 in a row through lobes. Eye in posterior half of head. Gillrakers few and short. Dorsal 
outline of body regularly curved, the scales enlarged posteriorly, as is usual with the genus. Dorsal 
fin inserted about in middle of body, but varying from 0.50 to 0.53 of the body length from tip of snout; 
rays 12 or 13, sometimes 14; its height greater than base, margin slightly concave. Lateral line straight; 
pectorals reaching almost to vertical through origin of dorsal; ventrals inserted below middle of body, 
not quite reaching vent; anal about reaching rudimentary caudal rays, its base about half its height; 
lobes of caudal about equal, the middle rays about 1.5 in longest; depth of caudal peduncle slightly 
less than width of interorbital. 

The type of this species was secured in the San Francisco markets, and probably came from the 
lower Sacramento or San Joaquin or their lowland tributaries. Cache Creek is the nearest stream to 
the probable type locality, from which many specimens have been preserved, and we have based our 
description on specimens from that stream. They were collected by Mr. Snyder in 1899. 

The extremes of measurements, expressed in hundredths of the body, are as follows: 



Head 0.22-0.27 

Depth 18 -. 24 

Eye 03^.055 

Interorbital 085-. 1 1 

Snout 11 -.13 

Depth of caudal peduncle 08 -. 095 



Length of caudal peduncle 0. 155-0. 17 

Origin of dorsal from snout 4&- . 54 

Insertion of ventrals 56- . 58 

Orlginofanal 77- .80 

Base of dorsal 15- . 185 

Height of dorsal 16^ . 22 
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There is little correspondence between the variation of the head and the size of the fish, but fre- 
quently the smaller specimens have the larger head. It will aiso be noticed from the same table that 
specimens from certain localities have distinctively large or small heads, as the case may be. Thus 
specimens from Sacramento River at Redding and Middle Fork of Feather River at Nelson Point have 
heads smaller than the average, while specimens from Wolf Creek, Indian Valley, South Fork Tuolumne 
River, and St. John Channel of Kaweah River have heads larger than the average. These places are 
all widely separated, except the Wolf Creek and Nelson Point stations, which are both in the Feather 
River basin. 

The size of the mouth and lips varies greatly. Specimens from North Fork Yuba River at Bullards 
Bar have the lips enormously developed. Those from North Fork Consumne River and Big' Silver 
Creek are intermediate between the Yuba specimens and those from Wolf Creek, which are larger than 
the average. Decreasing in size from the latter are specimens from South Fork Tuolumne River, Sacra- 
mento River at Redding, Merced River at Benton Mill, and Middle Fork Feather River at Nelson Point. 
Specimens from Cache Creek and many other stations have lips of about the same size as those from the 
latter point, which seems to be the typical size for the species. Taking specimens of nearly the same 
size from the various stations and arranging them in a decreasing series with reference to the size of the 
lips, we have the following as intermediate between the Nelson Point, or typical specimens, and Olema 
specimens, which have the smallest lips known to the species: Fresno River; American River at Pla- 
cerville; Clover Creek, Genesee Valley; Stanislaus River, Parrot Ferry; Middle Fork Feather River, 
Beckwith; Pitt River, Canby; South Fork Pitt River; Tule River; Feather River, Oroville; Sacra- 
mento River, Red Bluff; Sacramento River, Knights Landing; Ash Creek, Aden; and Olema Creek 
(tributary to Tomales Bay). This series shows that there is no relation between the size of the lips and 
the portion of the basin, though it may be said th^t those specimens with the largest lips come from 
the foothill streams tributary to the lower portion of the Sacramento or San Joaquin River. It is worthy 
of note that all variations from below the typical to the largest are found in tributaries of Feather River. 
Olema Creek, where specimens with the smallest lips were found, is not tributary to the Sacramento- 
San Joaquin basin. 

The accompanying outline drawings show the variations in size of lips. The drawings are made 
from specimens of nearly equal size, and for each specimen the outline has been drawn to a scale corre- 
sponding to a body length of 10 inches. 






Fig. 2.— Diagram showing size of lips in Catostomtts ocddetUalis from (a) Wolf Creek, Indian Valley, (b) North Fork Yuba 
River, Bullard's Bar, (c) Olema Creek, tributary to Tomales Bay, and (d) Middle Fork Feather River, Nelson Point. 

The rays of the dorsal vary from 11 to 14. We have counted 393 specimens from 36 localities in 
the basin. Forty-two specimens have 11 rays in the dorsal, 271 have 12, 86 have 13, and 4 have 14. 

The number of scales in the lateral line varies from 60 to 84, 66 to 71 being the prevailing number. 

There is no relation between any particular variation and the division of the basin in which the 
specimens were taken. One or two peculiarities, however, are worth noticing. Beginning with Middle 
Fork of Feather River at Nelson Point and going south to Big Silver Creek the scales become coarser. 
The next station. North Fork Consumne River at Pleasant Valley, shows the finest scales in the col- 
lection, while the next one after that shows the coarsest. 

B. B. F. 1907-9 
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Taken as a whole, the species is exceedingly variable. Specimens from one .ocality often have a 
distinct physiognomy and can, as a whole, be readily distinguished. For example. Pleasant Valley 
specimens are remarkable for big lips and fine scales, while North Yuba specimens have big lips and 
coarse scales. The Wolf Creek specimens have large heads, while Sacramento River specimens have 
small heads, and so on. 

Local Distribution. 



Locality. 


Stream or lake. 


Basin division. 
Sacramento . . 

do 


Collector. 


Name as reported. 


Authority. 


San Francisco markets. 


Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers. 

Sacramento River 


Ayres, Newberry, 
Cary, Locking- 
ton. 

Ayros 


Catostomus occi- 
dentalis. 

C. la hiatus 

do 


Ay res 1854a <&1854- 
7; Girard 1856; 
L. Agassiz; Jor- 
dan & Jouy; 
Ixxjklngton. 

Ayres 1854-7. 


Stockton 


San Joaquin River. . . 


do 


Cope 

Rutter & Cham- 
berlain. 
do 




Goose Lake 


Pitt River.... 
do 


Cope. 




Do 


C. occiden talis.... 
.do 


At mouth of Joseph 

Creek. 
Ne4Eir Alturus 


North Fork Pitt 

River. 

do 

South Fork Pitt 

River. 

Pitt River 

Ash Creek 

McCloud River 

Sacramento River 

Clear Creek 

Cottonwood Creek . . . 

Battle Creek 

Sacramento River 

Thomas Creek 

Deer Creek 

Sacramento River 

do 

.....do 

do 

Stoney Creek 

Cache Creek 

Clear I^ke 

Putah Creek... 

Sacramento River 


do .... 




.. .do 


do 


.do 




South Fork Post-ofDce. . 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Sacramento . . 
do 


do 

do 

do 


do 




Canby 

Aden. . 


do 




. .do 




Baird 


Stone; Rutter & 
Chamberlain. 

do 

do 


do 




Redding 

Do. ... 


do 




.do 




Anderson 

United States hatchery. 
Red Blufl 


do 

do 

do 


Snyder 

Rutter (fcScofleld. 
... .do 


Catostomus occi- 

dentalis. 
do 


MS. 


.do 




Tehama 


do 


do 


do 




Vina 


do 

.do 


Rutter & Cham- 
berlain. 
. . .do 


do 




Chico 


do 




Jacinto 


do 


do 


do 




Wilson's Farm 


do 


do 


do 




20 miles lx3low Grimes. . 


do 


. .do 


.do. 






do 

do 


Snyder 

do 


do 

do 


MS. 

MS. 




do 

do 

do 


Jordan & Gilbert. 
Snyder 


.....do 


Jordan & Gilbert. 




do 


MS. 


Knights Landing 

Oroville 


Rutter A Sco- 
fleld. 

Rutter & Cham- 
lierlain. 

Rutter & Atkin- 
son, 
.do 


do 

.do 




Feather River 


do 




Crescent Mills 


Indian Creek 


do 


do 

do 




Greenville... . 


Wolf Creek 


do 




Genesee 


Clover Creek 

Squaw Queen Cn«k. . 
Middle Fork Feather 

River. 

do 

North Fork Yuba 

River. 

Rubicon River 

South Fork American 

River. 
Silver Creek 

North Fork Consum- 
ne River. 

Stanislaus River 

Tuolumne River 

South Fork Tuol- 
umne River. 

Merced River 

do 


do 


do 


. . .do 




Do 


do 


do 


do 




Bcckwith 


Lahontan 


do 


... .do 




Nelson Point 


Sacramento . . 
do 


do 

do 


do 




BuUards Bar 


... .do 




Ocrle 


Lahontan . 


do 


.do 




Placerville 


Sacramento . . 

Lahontan 

Sacramento . . 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Rutter & Cham- 
berlain. 

Rutter 6i Atkin- 
son. 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 




Near Orelli 


do 




Pleasant Valley 


do 




Parrot Ferry 


do 

.do ' 




Baker Ford 




Near mouth 


do 




Benton Mill 


.. .do 




Livingstone 


.do 




Mariposa 


Mariposa Creek 

Chouchilla River 

Fresno River 

San Joaquin River. .. 
Kings River 


. . .do 




Raymond 


do 




Do 


.do 




Pollasky 


do 




Centerville 


do 




Lemon Cove 


Kaweab River, St. 

John Channel. 
Tule River 


do 

do 


do 




Porterville 


. .do. . 




Bakerfleld 


Kern River 


do 


do 






Kern Lake of the 

Mountains. 
South Fork Kern 

River. 


do 

do 


Gilbert 

Henshaw 


do 






Catostomus are- 
opus. 


Jordan 1878; Jor- 
dan & Henabaw. 
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7. Orthodon xnicrolepidotus (Ayree). Greaser Blackfish. 

Leuciscus microlepidotus Ayres, Daily Placer Times and Transcript, 1854, May 30, San Francisco. 
Oila microlepidota Ayres, Proc. Cal. Ac. Nat. Sci., vol. i, 1855, p. 21, Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers. 
Orthodon microlfpidotus, Pac. Ry. Surv., vol. x, 1859, p. 237. Jordan & Evermann, Fishes of North & Mid America, 
pt. I, p. 207, 1896. 

Head 3.8 in body, depth 4; eye 6 in head; interorbital 2.4; snout 3; dorsal 11; anal 9; pectoral 16; 
ventral 10; scales 27-97-11; teeth &-6. (Measurements based on a specimen 184 mm. long from Sacra- 
mento River at Butte City.) 

Body long, slightly compressed; head small, the snout broad, wedge-shaped; mouth small, nearly 
horizontal, lower jaw included, the maxillary falling far short of eye, 4.5 in head; teeth 6-5 or 6-6; 
origin of dorsal in middle of body, over insertion of ventrals; ventrals reaching vent. Dusky, nearly 
black above. 

A large minnow of little value, distinguished by the small mouth and fine scales. 

The following is a table of measurements of 4 specimens: 



Locality. 



Sacra- 
mento 
River, 
Butte 
City. 



Sacra- 
mento 
River, 
Colusa. 



Length of body mm.. 182 140 

Lengthofhead i .27 I .26 

Depth ' .25 .25 

Diameter orbit ! .052 .055 

Interorbital 115 .11 

Length snout .09 | .08 



San 




Joa- 


Kings 


quin 
River, 


River, 


Cen- 


Black 


ter- 


Dia- 


viUe. 


mond. 




154 


123 


.26 


.26 


.25 


.25 


.055 


.06 


.11 


.11 


.08 


.08 



Locality. 



Depth caudal peduncle . 
Length caudal peduncle 
Scales above lateral line 

Scales on lateral line 

Scales below lateral line. 



Sacra- 
mento 
River, 
Butte 
City. 



.085 
.21 

26 

103 

13 



Sacra- 
mento 
River, 
Colusa. 



San 
Joa- 
quin 
Rjver, 
Black 
Dia- 
mond. 



.085 

.22 
26 
98 
13 



.085 
.21 
25 



Kings 
River, 
C«n- 
ter- 
ville. 



.09 
.20 
24 
95 
13 



Local Distribution. 



Locality. ! Stream or lake. Collector. 


Name as reported. 


Authority. 


San Francisco markets 1 Sacramento and San Joaquin 

1 rivers. 

Do ' do 


Ayres 


Leuciscus micro- 
lepidotus, Gila 
microlepidota. 

Orthodon micro- 
lepidotus. 

do 


Ayres, 1854a. 
Girard, 1856. 


Newberry 


Do 


do 


Lockington 


Lockington. 
Jordan A Jouy. 
Jordan 6l Gilbert. 




Sacramento River 




do 




Clear Lake 


Jordan 


do 


Butte City 


Sacramento River . 


Rutter 6i Scofield . 


do 




Colusa 


do 


do 


... .do.. . 




Arcade 


Arcade Creek 


Rutter & Atkinson 


do 




Ryde 


Sacramento River 


Rutter & Chamber- 
lain. 
do 


do 




Rio Vista 


do 


. .do 




Black Diamond 


Suisun Bay 


do 


do 




Centerville 


China Slough 


do 


do 




Do 


Kings River.. 


Rutter & Atkinson 


do 















8. Lavinia exilicauda Baird <& Girard. 

Lavinia exilicauda Baird & Girard, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci Phila., 1854, p. 137, Sacramento River. Jordan & Evermann, Fishes 

of North & Mid. Amer., pt. i. p. 209, 1896, and p. 2799, 1898. 
Leucosomus occidentalis Baird & Girard, 1. c, Poso Creek. 
Lavinia compresaa Proc. Cal. Ac. Nat. Sci., 1854, p. 21, San Francisco. 
Luxilus occidentalis Jordan <Sz Evermann, 1. c, p. 247. 

Head 4 in body, depth 8.5; eye 3.6 in head; snout 3.6; interorbital 3; dorsal 1 1, anal 13, scales 13-56-6, 
teeth 5-5, long and hooked. (Measurements based on a specimen 98 mm. long from Sacramento River 
at Jacinto.) 
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In general the head is pyramidal, slightly broader above than below, snout pointed, premaxillary 
protractile; maxillary slipping under preorbital, without barbel; lower jaw with or without homy 
sheath; distance between nostrils equal to their distance from tip of snout; eye anterior, large, placed 
low, a line from tip of snout to tip of opercle passing through middle of pupil (in specimens about 100 
mm. long); snout equal to eye; body deep and compressed, regularly tapering to both extremities; 
caudal peduncle slender, its depth 2.8 in head; lateral line decurved, almost concentric with ventral 
outline; scales 54 to 62 in lateral line, 12 to 14 above, and 6 or 7 below. Pectorals not reaching ventrals, 
of 15 or 16 rays; ventrals of 10 rays, inserted under middle of body, extending to vent; dorsal with 11 
or 12 rays, rarely 10 or 13, its origin slightly behind insertion of ventrals; anal with 11 to 14 rays, usually 
13, margin slightly concave, its origin under end of dorsal; caudal fin large, nearly a half longer than 
head, deeply cleft, the middle rays 2.2 in longest, lower lobe longer than upper. Color, plain dusky 
above, pale below, older specimens darker. (Description based on specimens from Jacinto.) 

The following tables show the variations in this species: 

Measurements op Head. 



Size. 

MiUimeters. 
5»-&i 


Num 


ber of 8] 
0.23. 


aeelraenfi 


with head— 


0.25. 

5 
4 

1 
2 


0.22. 


0.22i. 


0.23i. 0.24. 0.24i. 










8 

3 ■ - 


70-79 1 - 


3 
5 

1 


i" 


80-89 




1 


3 
8 
6 
2 


1 


90-^ 




100-109 


1 1 


110-119 


5 
2 

1 






1 


120-129 


130-139 i 1 

156 --- 1 




1 



























Summary of the Variations in Size of Eye, Showing its Relation to Size op Fish. 



Size. 


Number of specimens with eye— 


a05i. 


a 06. 
1 


ao6i. 

2 
2 
3 
5 
3 


a 07. 


ao7j. 


68-00 


Mmimtters. 




1" "■" 

9 1 

7 ; 

3 


70-79 ... 


1 

5 
6 


80-89 ' 


90-99 


1 




100-109... 




1 


4 


110-119 


5 1 2 


1 





120-129 


2 

1 
1 




130-139 


2 








156 



















The size of the caudal peduncle as given in the table of measurements varies considerably. The 
variation in its depth is partly due to the method of preservation and partly to the size of the specimens. 
There may also be a slight locality variation, specimens from southern localities apparently having 
the caudal peduncle slightly deeper. Only 7 of the 68 specimens measured have the caudal peduncle 
over 0.17, and 5 of these are from Tule River. The following table shows that there is some relation 
between the size of the specimen and the depth of the caudal peduncle, the depth being slightly greater 
in smaller specimens. The length of the caudal peduncle does not vary with the size of the fish. 
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Size. 
MiUimeierg. 






NumVwr of Bpecinoans with riiudtil fMHlunjclc having— 


Depth— 


h&Dgih— 


0.071, 


aoB. 

2 
I 
2 


a€6|. 


a OS.' 0.091. 

\ 


a 10. 


O.H. 


1 

2 

I 

1 
I 


aifl. 

4 
3 
2 

7 
3 
4 

"a' 


a 17, 

3 

e 
4 
4 

4 

1 


OilS. 


0.10. 


am 


58-€0.. 




6 ...... 

3 , 


3 


1 


4 
1 


1 


" "i" 


70-79 


80-W.. . . 


90-99 -1 








100-109. 
110-119. 
120-129. 
130-139. 
156 



















3 ...... 






















I 
1 








•••. '^^ 


^ 1 




















1 








1 ' 






1 













The extreme variations in other measurements are: Depth, 0.24-0.30; interorbital, 0.07-0.09; 
snout, O.06-O.07i; insertion of dorsal, 0.56-0.61. 

Variation in Scales op the Lateral LiyE. 



Locality. 


Numl^r of ipcclmonfl 


having scfllea in lateral li 


ns~ 


U. &L 


56. 


&7. 


£8. 


fl9. 


OQi 


m. m. 


Battle Creek hatchery .....„....,,.. 








2 ------ 


Sacramento River: 

RAd Bluff _..... 


. 




1 
3 

I 
1 
1 


1 






2 


Chico ,,^..., 




1 


...„. 


^ 






Jacinto — - ■-' 




' 


1 




1 




20 miles below Grimes ,.,..*,.., 






Feather River. Oroville 


:::::::::::: 








1 






American River. Folsom 




1 


...... 

1 
1 
3 

1 


1 1 






A ntAlnm nr*«lc Pervn 














Iff nrrwi River Livinirstonc. 


"Ti:;:::: 

I ; 4 

1 3 

1 . 3 

a ; 1 




1 
1 
1 

a 










China Slouffh Centerville - - - ..... 








1 


Kinira River Centerville 


1 




1 




Kaweah River. St. John Channel - * — 




Tiilft RivAr Porterville ^ 
























Total - 


7 14 


n 


i 


11 


a 


1 


4 


3 











Variation in Fin Rays. 



Uwality. 



Battle Cnaelc hatchflry. 
Sacramento Rivi«r: 
R(d Bliia 



Chico. 



J lid n to ..,...,...- 

20 miles helow OrimeB 

Feather Rlvsrp OrovJlle., ..,...._.... 

Amnriean Rlvflr, Folsom 

Antelope Cfwk, r^enm 

gncrsjTitinto River, Rio Vlata. . 

San Joaquin Rivr^r, Black DiUTkond. 

Mert^J RivtT. LivinpfllonB,..*. 

Chliiii Slough. C^?nt^?rviUe. 

Kiiigs Rl vpiT, C-dnlervilSe 

Rawt-ah Rivor. 8t. JohnCliannel..., 
Tuk Rlvpr, PortenrtUe.... ...,....,. 



10. U. 13. 13. 



Total. 



Kumlwr of specimens having— 



Doml— 



Anal— 



11- 13. 13. 



14. 
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The teeth are usually 5-5, but sometimes 4-5 in specimens from Kings River at Centerville. 

The homy sheath of the lower jaw is developed in a few of the specimens from almost every locality. 
Its presence is a remarkable feature and one that is ordinarily considered of generic value. It is, how- 
ever, indifferently present or absent in this species and in RtUilus aymmetricua. 

Local Distribution. 



LocaUty. 


Stream. 


Bashi division. 


CoUector. 


Name as reported. 


Authority. 




Sacramento River... 
do 


do 


HAArrnann . . 


Laviniaexilicauda 

L. compressa 

L. exilicauda 

do 


Girard, 1854 and 




Ayres 


1858. 
Ayres, 1854a. 
Girara, 1857. 




San Joaquin Hi ver . . . 


do 


Newberry 


Ban Franciflo market . 




do 


Lockington 


Lockington. 
Jordan & Gilbert. 




Clear Lake 


do 


Jordan 


do 


United States hatch- 


Battle Creek 


do 


Rutter & Scofleld 


do 




Red Bluff 


Sacramento River . . . 


do 


do, 


do 




Chico Bridge 


do 


do 


do 


do 




Jacinto 


do 


do . .. 


do 


do 




WQsons Farm 


do 


do 


do 


: ...do 




20 miles below Grimes 


do 


do 


do 


do 




Mouth of Feather 


do 


do 


do 


do 




River. 
ICarysviUe 


Feather River 


do 


Rutter & Chamberlain 
do 


do 




OroviUe . . 


do 


do 


do . ... 




Grass Valley 


Antelope Creek 


do 


Rutter & Atkinson . . . 


do 




Sacramento 


Sacramento River . . .! do 

American River ! do 


Rutter & Scofield 


do 




Folsom -' 


Rutter & Chamberlain 
do 


do 




Rio Vista 


Sacramento River . . . 
do 


do 


do 




Collinsville 


do .- 


do 


do 




Black Diamond 


fliiimin Rav do 


Rutter 


do -• 




Antioch 1 SanJ oaquin R i ver . . . ' do 

Parrot Ferry 1 Stanislaus ! do 


Rutter & Chamberlain 
Rutter 6i Atkinson . . . 


do 




do 




Livingstone 

Raymond 

Poflasky 

CenterviUe 

Do 

fit. John Channel.... 
Pour Creeks 

Porterville 


Merced River i do 


do 


do -w 




Fresno River 


do 


do 


do 




San Joaquin 


do 


do 


do 




China Slough 


do 


do 


do 




Kings River 


do 


do 


do 




Kawisah River 


....do 


.do 


.do 




.. .do 


do 


Heermann 


Leuoosomus ooci- 
dentaUs. 

Lavinia exilicau- 
da. 

Leucosomus occi- 
dentaUs. 


Girard, 1854, 1858, 
and 1860. 


Tule River 


do 


Rutter & Atkinson... 
Heermann 




Posa Creek do . 


Girard, 1854, 1858, 




• 






and 1850. 



0. Mylopharodon conocephaluB (Baird & Girard). Bluefish; Hardhead. 

OUa conocephala Baird & Girard, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1854. p. 135, San Joaquin River. 

Mylopharodon robustus, Ayres. Proc. Cal. Ac. Nat. Sci. 1855. p. 33, San Francisco. 

Mylopharodon conocephalus, Jordan & Evermann, Fishes of North & Mid. Amer., pt. i, p. 219, 1896. 

Head 4 in body; depth 4.6; eye 4.5 in head, interorbital 3, snout 3; depth of caudal peduncle 2.8 in 
head, its length 1.2; dorsal 9; anal 9; pectoral 15; ventral 9; scales 18-74-8; teeth 2, 5-4, 2, the last two of 
of the first row molar, the others hooked. (Measurements based on a specimen 163 mm. long, from Merced 
River at Benton Mill.) 

The body is heavy, slightly compressed, regularly tapering to the short conical head and the slender 
caudal peduncle, mouth slightly oblique, terminal, the premaxillary not protractile, the lower jaw 
slightly shorter than the upper, the maxillary extending almost to vertical through anterior margin of eye; 
the lateral line slightly decurved ; origin of dorsal about in middle of body, high anteriorly, its longest ray 
1.4 in head; ventrals inserted slightly in advance of dorsal, their tips reaching anal; caudal broad, deeply 
forked, the middle rays nearly 2 in longest, the lobes equal. 

A large minnow resembling Ptychocheilus but readily distinguished by the ridge of skin connecting 
the premaxillary with the top of the head. The head is also much shorter. This is the most abundant 
fish in the upper Pitt River and in some of the localities in the foothills. 
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UwftUty. 






m. 


70. 


73* ! 


TS. 


71. 


7*. 


76. 1 n. 


Htt Rlv^r». . . 






1 






1 






Socramfliito Hlver. ,......^...... ... ,. ..... .^ 








3 






'FeAth&r Blvftr 










i 






8qimw Queen Crcclc* 






1 


\ 






TtioluitioG River 








^ 


1 


1 


Ronth Fort Tiioliirnnn Rlvnr . . ... 






1 




Merced Rlv^r 










2 






Klpgi} Rtvcr. ..,.«. * ^ . . . . ............. . , 






1 


2 








Ki&weall River ^ . . * - * 


1 






1 ; 






Tola RivBr...*..., ....^ ..^... 


2 1 




























Totftl. ,,„,,,,„,.„.,„. 


2 1 1 


4 


4 


3 


7 


1 


1 











The number of scales above the lateral line was 18 or 19 in the 22 specimens counted, and 8 or 9 
below. 

The number of rays in both dorsal and anal fins was invariably 9 in the 22 specimens counted. 

Local Distribution. 



Locality. 


Stream. 


Basin 
division. 


CoUector. 


Name as reported. 


Authority. 


San Francisco 




Sacramento . . 
..do 


Newberry 


Mylopharodon cono- 

cephalufl. 
M. robustus 


Girard, 1856. 


Do 




..do 


Girard, 1856, 




• 

Sacramento River 

San Joaquin River... . 
.do 


do 




M. ponocephaluB 

Gila conocephala 

M. robustus 


1857. 
Jordan &Jouy« 




do 

.do 


TT«^rmann 


Girard, 1854. 




Ayers 


Ayres, 1854-67. 


Alturus 


N. Fk. Pitt River 

Pitt River 


Pitt River.... 
do 


Rutter 6t Chamber- 
lain. 
do 


M. conocephalus 

do 


Canby 




Aden 


Ash Creek 


do 


do 


do 




Bieber 


Pitt River 

do . . 


do 


do 


do 




Pittville 


.do... 


.do 


.do.. 




Redding . 


Sacramento River — 
.do... 


Sacramento . . 
.do 


do 


do 




At mouth of Clear 


.do 


.do 




Creek. 
tJnited States hatchery 
Red Bluff . 


Battle Creek 


.do 


Rutter AScofleld... 
Rutter 


.do 




Sacramento River .... 
do 


do 

do 


do 




6 miles below Red Bluff 


Rutter AScofield... 
Rutter 


do 




Tehama 


do 


do 


do 




Do 


Thomas Creek 


do 


Rutter <&Scofield... 
do 


do 




Chico 


Sacramento River .... 
do 


do 


do 




Jacinto 


.do 


.do 


.do 




Grimes 


....do 


do 


do 


do 




20 miles below Grimes 


do 


.do 


.do 


.do 




Mouth of Feather 


...do 


do 


do 


do 




River. 
Oroville 


Feather River 


do 


Rutter & Chamber- 

lahi. 
Rutter & Atkinson. 

. .do 


do 




Crescent Mills 


Indian Creek 


do 


do 




Genesee 


Squaw Queen Creek. . 

1 Sacramento River — 

American River 

S. Fk. .\merican River 
Sacramento River — 
Tuolumne River. . .'. . . 
8. Fk. Tuolumne 
River. 

Merced River 

do 


.do 


.do 




Sacramento 


do 


do 


do 




Folsom 


do 

.do... 


Rutter & Chamber- 
lain. 
. .do 


.do 




Placerville 


.do 




CoUinsvllle 


do 


do 


do 




Ward Ferrv 


do 

do 


Rutter A Atkinson. 
do 


....do 




Near moutn. . . 


do 




Livingstone 

Benton Hill 


do 


do 


do 




do 


. .do 


do 




Raymond 

Pofiasky 

Centerville. 


Fresno River 


do 


do 


do 




San Joaquin River 

China Slough 


.do 


....do 


do 1 




do 


do 


do 




Do 


Kings River. 


..do 


. ..do 


do 




St. John ChanneL . 


; Kaweah River 


do 


do 


do 




Portervllle 


Tule River. 


.. ..do 


do 


do 




Bakerfleld 


Kern River 


do.. 


..do 


. ..do 
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10. Pogonichthys macrolepidotus Ayres. Split'tail. 

Leuciscus macroUpidottts, Ayers, Daily Placer Times and Transcript, 1854, May 30, San Francisco. 
Pogonichthys {"nsequilobus, Baird & Glrard, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1854, p. 136, San Joaquin River. 
Pogonichthys macrolepidotus, Jordan & Evermann, Fishes North & Mid. Amer., pt. i, p. 223, 1896. 

Head 4 in body; depth 4.2; eye 4 in head; interorbital 3; snout 3.2; dorsal 10, anal 9, pectoral 15, 
ventral 10; scales 11-59-6; teeth 2, 5-5, 2; upper lobe of caudal 2.4 in body. (Measurements based on 
a specimen 140 mm. long, from Pollasky.) 

In general the head is somewhat conical, the eye is rather large and placed anteriorly; the mouth 
is nearly horizontal, the lower jaw included, the maxillary reaching a vertical between nostril and eye, 
a small barbel at its tip. The gillrakers are somewhat longer than in other western minnows. Body 
long, scarcely compressed, but little arched; caudal peduncle deep, half as deep as body; lateral line 
slightly decurved. Dorsal inserted in middle of body, its anterior rays equal to head and twice as long 
as posterior rays; anal similar to dorsal, but smaller; ventrals inserted under third ray of dorsal; caudal 
very large, deeply forked, the upper lobe much longer than the lower and nearly twice as long as the 
head. Length 12 inches. Readily distinguished by the long upper lobe of caudal fin. 

The extremes of measurements are: 



Depth of caudal peduncle 0.1 1-0. 12 

Length of caudal peduncle 0. 15-0. 18 

Upper lobe of caudal fin, 0.42-0.45 

Lower lobe of caudal fin 0.33-0.36 



Head 0.24-0.27 

Depth 0.22- 0.25 

Eye. 0.06^ 0.075 

Interorbital 0.075-0.08 

Snout 0.07-0.08 

The following summary of head measurements shows the relations between the size of the head and 
the length of the fish: 



Length oftfish. 


Number of specimens having" head— 


0.24. 


0.245. 


0.25. 


0.255. 


0.26. 


0.265. 


0.27. 


Millimeters. 
70-79 












1 


1 


80-89 






3 


1 


2 

2 


90-99 










110-119 


1 


1 


1 
3 
2 










120-129 








130-142 


1 


2 










i 



The variation in the size of the eye with reference to the size of the fish is shown in the following: 



Length of fish. 


Number of specimens having 
eye— 


0.06. 


0.065. 


0.07. 


0.075. 


70-79....... 


MiUimeters. 








2 
2 

1 


80-89 






4 

1 


90-99 






110-119 


2 
3 

5 


1 


120-129 






130-142 

















The difference between the lengths of the caudal lobes varies with the size of the fish, being greater 
in larger specimens, as shown in the following table : 



Length of fish. 


Number of specimens having 
difference between lobes ot 
caudal fin amounting to— 


0.07. 


0.08. 


0.09. 


0.10. 


70-79 


MiUimeters. 


1 
1 








80-89 


2 


1 
1 
2 

1 




110-119 




120-129 






1 
3 


130-142 
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The number of rays in the dorsal is uniformly 10 in the 21 specimens examined; 20 have the anal 
with 9 rays, and one with 8; teeth 2, 5-5, 2 in all specimens examined. The following is a statement 
of the nimiber of scales in the lateral line: 



56 scales. 

57 scales. 

58 scales. 



Specimens. 

2 

....... 2 

7 



59 scales. 

60 scales. 

61 scales. 



Specimens. 

3 

6 

1 



There are 11 or 12 scales above the lateral line and 6 or 7 below. 

One of the most abundsmt fishes of the lower rivers and in Suisun Bay. At Battle Creek fishery it 
feeds on the waste eggs from the spawning platform and from the hatchery. It is also very destructive 
to salmon eggs on the spawning beds. As many as 50 split-tails may be seen following a spawning salmon. 
There is no doubt that it also destroys great nimibers of salmon alevins. 

This species is one of the few minnows that enter brackish water, being very abundant in Suisun 
Bay, and occasionally taken in San Pablo Bay in nearly pure sea water. 

Local Distribution. 



LocaUty. 



San Francisco. 



Stream or lake. 



Sacramento River. 
....do 



Redding 

Fort Reading do 

United States hatchery i Battle Creek. 

Red Bluff Sacramento River. 

6 miles below Red Bluff. do 

Tehama. do 

Chico Bridge I do 

Jacinto 1 do 

Grimes I do 

Wilson Farm do 

20 miles below Grimes i do 

Knights Landing do 

Clear Lake. 

Mouth of Feather River Sacramento River . 

Oroville Feather River 



Sacramento. . 
Folsom 



Ryde 

Rio Vista 

CoUinsvllle. 

Benicia 

Black Diamond. . 
Antloch. 



Livin 
Pollasky. 
Fort MUler. 



Sacramento River. 
American River. . . 



Sacramento River.. 

....do 

do 

Carqulnez Straits.. 

Suisun Bay 

San Joaquin River . 



Meroed River 

San Joaquin River . 
do 



fAyres. 
Lockington. 



Collector. 



(?) 

Rutter & Chamber- 
lain. 

Newberry 

Rutter & Scofield 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

Jordan & Gilbert 

Rutter & Scofield 

Rutter & Chamber- 
lain. 

Rutter & Scofield 

Rutter & Chamber- 
lain. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Rutter. 

Rutter & Chamber- 
lain. 

Rutter & Atkinson. . . 

do 

Ileermann 



Name as reported. 



I 



Authority. 



Leticiscus macrolepl- 

dotus. 
Pogonichthys inso- 

quilobus. 

P. macrolepidotus 

do 



Ayres 1854a. 
Lockington. 
Jordan & Jouy. 



P. insequilobus Glrard 1857. 

P. macrolepidotus. 
.do....:. 



.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do Jordan <k Gilbert. 

.do 

.do 



.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



....do 

....do 

P. inaequilobus . 



Girard 1854 & 1856. 



11. PtychochelluB grandis (Ayres). Sacramento Pike. 

OUa gracUU Ayres, Daily Placer Times and Transcript, 1854, May 30, San Francisco. 

GUa grandU Ayres, Proc. Cal. Ac. Nat. Sci. 1854, p. 18, San Francisco. 

PtychocheUu9 major, Agassiz, Am. Jour. Sci. Arts 1855, p. 279, San Francisco. 

PtychocheUui harfordi Jordan & Gilbert, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. 1881, p. 72, Sacramento River. 

PtychodieUus oregonensU (Richardson), Jordan & Evermann, Fishes of North & Mid. Amer., pt. i, p. 224, 1896. 

PtychocheUut grandis (Ayres) Jordan & Evermann, op. clt., pt. m, p. 2796, 1898. 

Head 3.7 in length; depth 5.5; eye 6.3 in head; interorbital 3.8; snout 2.9; depth of caudal peduncle 
3.1 in head; dorsal 9,. anal 9, pectoral 15, ventral 10; scales 14-73-7; teeth 2.5-4.2. (Measurements 
on a specimen 184 mm. long from Pollasky.) 
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Body long and slender, head long; mouth large, terminal, jaws even, maxillary extending i(» 
below anterior margin of eye, no barbel; eye in anterior half of head; scales small, lateral line nearly 
straight; dorsal inserted behind ventrals, which are behind middle of body; pectorals extending half 
way to ventrals. 

The following are the extremes of measurements: 

Head 0.28-0.31 ) Snout 0.09 -0.11 

Depth 0. 18-0. 22 j Depth of caudal peduncle 0. 085-0. 10 

Eya 0. 05-0. 07 , Length of caudal peduncle 0. 18 -0. 22 

Interorbital 0.07-0.086 I 

The summary of head measurements indicates the relation between the size of the head and the 
length of the fish, though there is not enough variation in the size of the specimens to make the table 
of particular value. In specimens ranging from 80 to 150 mm. the size of the head apparently bears 
but little relation to the size of the fish. 



Length of fish. 


0.28. 

1 
1 
4 
7 
2 
4 
2 


Number of specimens ha 
0.285. ! 0.29. i 0.295. 

1 


ving the head— 
0.30. ' 0.305. 


0.31. 


Millimeters. 
80-89 


6 


2 
2 


90-09 


3 fi 


2* 


7 


100-109 


2 

4 


2 
7 

4 


1 
3 
2 

1 


2 


110-119 


120-129 






130-139 






140-149 












180-190 


1 



























Measurements, however, vary inversely with the size of the fish, as is indicated by the following 
summary table of eye measurements: 







Length of fish. 


I Numl)er of specimens having the eye— 








0.05. 


0.055. 1 0.00. ! 0.065. 0.07. 






80-89 


MUlimeters. 






3 4 
7 






90-99 




8 
14 
20 

4 

1 






100-109 i 








110-119 ... 


2 
6 
3 
3 








120-129 








130-139 








140-149 








150-159.. 
180-190.. 


2 

1 










1 








i i" 




The number 
65 scales 


• of scales 


in the lateral lines of 77 s 

Specimens. 
2 


pecimcE 
73 scales 


IS varies from 65 to 78, as fo 


[lows: 


Specimens. 
9 


66 scales 


3 




10 


67 scales 


3 


74 scales 

75 scales 

76 scales 

77 scales 

78 scales 




8 


68 scales 


9 




4 


60 scales 


6 




3 


70 scales 


8 




2 


71 scales 


10 




1 



The number of scales in an oblique row backward and downward from the origin of the dorsal to 
the lateral line is 13 or 14, and from the ventrals to the lateral line 6 or 7. The scales in the type of 
Ptychocheilus harfordi are 15-87-10. 

The dorsal fin in one of the 77 specimens has 10 rays, in the others 9. The anal is unifonnly of 9 rays. 

The teeth of 21 specimens are 2, 5-4, 2; 2 specimens from PoUasky have the teeth 3, 4-4, 2. 
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LocaUty: 


Stream. 


San Francisco 


Sacramento and San Joa- 


Do 


quin rivers. | 


Do 


i 



Collector. 



Name as reported. 



Authority. 



Ayres Gila gracilis 



Do. 
Do. 



Newberry. 
Car 



Altorus 

Canby 

Aden 

Bleber 

Pittville 

FaU River Mills 

Redding 

At mouth of 

United States hatchery. . 

Redblufl 

6 miles below Red Bluff. 

Tehama 

At mouth of 

Vina 

Chico Bridge 

Jacinto 

Grimes 

Wilson Farm 

20 miles below Grimes 



Knights Landing. 
At mouth of Fi 

River. 
Marysville. 



Oroville 

Crescent Mills. 
Greenville 



'eather 



I Locklngton 

Sacramento River Jordan and Gilbert. . . 

....do ' 

Joseph Creek ; Rutter andChamber- 

I lain. 

N. Fk. Pitt River ' do 

Pitt River do 

Ash Creek ; do 

Pitt River ; do 

do do 

FaU River do 

Sacramento River do 

Clear Creek ' do 

Battle Creek , Rutter and Scofleld . . . 

Sacramento River do 

do do 

do ! do 

Thomas Creek i do 

Sacramento River ! do 

do I do 

do I do 

do do 

do 

....do 

Clear I^ake. . 



G. grandis 

Ptychocheilis grandis. 

P. major 

G. grandis 

P. harfordi 

P. oregonensis.P. har- 
for(fl. 

do 

P. grandis 

do 



Ayres, 1854a and 1854-7. 



Girard, 1856, 1857, 1858. 
L. Agassiz. 
Locldngton. 
Jordan and Gilbert. 
Jordan and Jouy. 



Allen Spring 

Sacramento River. . 
do 



Feather River. 



Bullards Bar . 
Sacramento.. 
PlacerviUe. .. 



Walnut Grove. 
Rio Vista 



do 

Indian Creek 

Wolf Creek 

Squaw Queen Creek . 
N.Fk.Yiiba River.. 
Sacramento River . . . 
American River 



Sacramento River. 
do 



Benicia 

AntJoch 

Modesto 

At mouth of , 

Parrot Ferry 

Ltvlngstonie 

Benton MiU 

Raymond 

Do 

PoUasky 

Centerville 

Do 

St. John Channel. 

PorterviUe 

Bakersfield 



....do 

do 

Jordan and Gilbert . . . 

Cleveland 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



Rutter and Scofleld . . . 
do 



I 



.do. 



J. 



Carqulnez Straits 

San Joaquin River 

Tuolumne River 

S. Fk. Tuolumne River 

Stanislaus River do. 

Merced River do 

do....! do 

Chouchilla River do 

Fresno River ■ do 

San Joaquin River ■ do 

China Slough ' do 

Kings River • do 

Kaweah River ; do 

Tule River I do 

Kern River j do 



I 

Rutter and Chamber- 
lain. 

....do 

Rutter and Atkinson 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do I 

Rutter and Chamber- ! do 

lain. 

Rutter 

Rutter and Chamber- 
lain. 

....do 

....do 

Rutter and Atkinson, 
do 



P. oregonensis.P. har- 
fordi. 
P. oregonensis 



P. grandis. 
.do 



Jordan and Gilbert. 

Eigenmann and £i- 
genmann. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
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12. LeuciBCUs crassicauda (Baird <& Girard). Sacramento Chub. 

Leuciscus gibbosus Ayres, Daily Placer Times and Transcript, May 30, 1854, San Francisco. 

Lavinia ctwsicauda Baird & Oirard, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sd. Phila., 1854, p. 137, San Joaquin River. 

Lavinia gibbosa Ayres, Proc. Cal. Ac. Nat. Sci. 1854, p. 20, San Francisco markets. 

Tigoma crosM Oirard, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1856, p. 207, Sacramento River. 

Siboma cnusicauda Oirard, op. cit., p. 206. 

Squaliiu gibbosut, Jordan & Oilbert, Synopsis Fishes of North Amer., p. 239, 1882. 

SqtuUius crasius Jordan & Oilbert, op. cit., p. 241. 

LeucMcus crassicauda^ Jordan & Evermann, Fishes N. & Mid. Amer., pt. i, p. 231, 1896. 

Of this species w^ have two specimens, 4 and 9 inches long. The measurements of the laiger are: 
Head 3.8 in body, depth 3.7; eye 6 in head, snout 3.1; teeth 2, 5-4, 2; dorsal 9, anal 9; scales 
12-54-6. For the smaller specimen: Head 3.6 in body, depth 3.9; eye 4.6 in head, snout 3.2; teeth 
2, 5-4, 1; dorsal 8, anal 9, scales 10-53-6. 

Head conical, profile straight, snout acuminate, mouth oblique, jaws even, maxillary extending 
to vertical through nostrils, slipping under preorbital. Body elongate, somewhat compressed, the 
dorsal outline strongly arched at occiput in larger specimen (regularly arched from snout to dorsal in 
smaller specimen); caudal peduncle very deep and compressed, 1.9 in head, not at all expanding at 
base of caudal; origin of dorsal midway between tip of snout and tip of middle caudal rays, v^ntrals 
inserted under or slightly in advance of origin of dorsal, origin of anal entirely behind dorsal; margin 
of dorsal and anal convex: caudal fin shorter than head, forked, middle rays 1.6 in longest, lobes equal; 
lateral line nearly straight. Dusky above, changing to silvery below. Young with a black spot at 
base of caudal. 

Local Distribution. 



LocaUty. 



Stream or lake. 



Collector. 



I 



San Francisco ' Hammond 

Do j Ayres. 

Do Lockington 

; Sacramento River ! 

Fort Reading .* do ! Newberry 

Mouth of Feather River do Rutter^-Scofield. 

; Clear Lake. ! Jordan <& GUbert. 

I San Joaoidn River Heermann 

I Merced River do. 



St. John Channel I Kaveah River. ; Rutter & Atkinson. 



Name as reported. 



Authority. 



Lavinia crassicauda . . 

L.gibbosa 

Siboma crassicauda. . . 

Squalius gibbosus 

Tigoma crassa. 

Leudacns crassicauda 

do 

Siboma crassicauda . . 
do 



Leudscns crassicauda 



Girard, 1854. 
Ayres, 1864, 1854-7. 
LocUngton. 
Jordan and Jouy. 
Girard. 1856. 1857. 1858. 

Jordan & Gilbert. 
Girard. 1856. 
Do. 



There is some doubt as to the validity of the nominal species Lenciscu* conformu. Giiaid's notes 
and descriptions are entirely conflicting, and his type is the only specimen ever repented. His com- 
parative statement of the differences between crassicauda and conformis is just the opposite ol the dif- 
ferences found in his descriptions of the two species. 

The two nominal species are represented in our collection by four specimens, two of which are 
crassicauda^ as noted above. The other two are different, apparently, and we place them provisioiially 
under the name Lettciscus conformis (Baird «fc Girard). 



13. Leuciacus conformis (Baird <!b Girard). 

Larimia coN/omiif Baird & Girard, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. PhiUu 1854. p. 137, Poso Cre«k, Tulare Valley. 

Ti^mma comformis Ginird, Pacific Ry. Survey, vol. x, p. 289, 1S58. 

Lemcisfs amformis Jordan & Evermann, Fishes North & Ifld. Amer., pt. i, p. 231, 1896. 

Of this species we also hax-e two specimens, one 7 inches long, the other 3.5. The measurements 
ol the laigeT specimen are: 

Head 4 in body; depth 3.5; e>-e 4.5 in head; snout 3.6; donal 10, anal 11, scales 12-57-7. The 
smalleT specimen has the ej-e 4 in head, dorsal 11; anal 11; scales 12-60-5; teeth 1, 5-5, 1. 

The head is conical, the prefile slightly convert, the snout rather pointed; the mouth is oblique, 
the lower jaw included; the maxillar\^ ejctends to ^'ertical through middle ol noetril, dipiMng uiuler 
prec^bital. The body is rather deep, compreis^ed, regularly tapering to both extremities; the caudal 
peduncle is deep, 2.2 in head, expanded at base of caudal as usual in minnows. The origin of the 
dorsal is midway between tip of snout and middle ctf middle caudal rays; ventrals inserted rfightfy in 
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advance of dorsal; origin of anal under posterior ray of dorsal; margin of dorsal and anal straight; 
caudal fin longer than head, forked, the middle ray 1.6 in longest, upper lobe longer than lower. 
Lateral line decurved anteriorly, scales heavily scored. Young with a black spot at base of caudal. 
The specimens here described as conformis differ from crassicaiLda in having the caudal peduncle 
less deep, the caudal fin longer than head and its upper lobe longer than the lower, longer dorsal and 
anal fins, finer scales, even jaws, and heavier striation on scales. Some of these distinctions are just 
the opposite of those given by Girard. The following are his distinctions: "The general appearance 
of the fish [ Tigoma conformis] is suggestive of Lavinia crassicauda; the body is deeper and proportionately 
less elongated, the eye much smaller, and the scales larger." In his descriptions, however, he says, of 
Tigoma conformis y "Eye moderate sized; its diameter entering nearly five times in the length of the 
side of the head," and of Siboma crassicauday "Eye rather small, subcircular, its diameter entering 
nearly six times in the length of the side of the head." His comparison of the eye does not agree with 
his descriptions, and there may be a similar discrepancy with regard to the other characters. 

Local Distribution. 



Locality. 



20 miles below Grimes 
St. John Channel 

Tulare Valley 



Stream or lake. 



Collector. 



Name as reported. 



Authority. 



Sacramento River Rutter & Scofleld Leuciscus conformis . . I 

Kaweah River i Rutter & Atkinson...: do 

Po^Creek Heermann K^^SSfSSiiiiriSK? '"^ '"'^ 



14. Leuciscus egregius (Girard). 

Tigoma egregia Oirard. Pac. Ry. Surv., vol. x, p. 291. 1850, locality unknown. 

Phoxinua develandi Eigenmann Si Eigenmann, West Am. Scientist, 1889, p. 149, ^tna Springs, Napa County. 

Leuciscus egregius Jordan & Evermann, Fishes North & Mid. Amer., pt. i, p. 237, 1896. 

A small minnow with red sides, common in Nevada streams, but found on both sides of the Sierras 
in streams draining Lassen Butte. The following is a tabular statement of fin and scale counts of speci- 
mens from Warner Creek : 



Counts. 


No. of 1 
speci- 1 
mens. ' 


Counts. 


No. of 
speci- 
mens. 


Dorsal: 

8 rays 


1 

8 
2 

4 

6 

1 

3 , 
6 i 


Scales— Continued. 
Along lateral line— 

54 scales 




9 rays 




Anal: 


55scales 




8 rays 


57 scales 




9 rays 


58 scales 




Scales: 


61 scales 




Above lateral line— 

12 scales . . . 


Below lateral line— 
7 scales 




13 scales 


8 scales 




14 scales. . . 


9 scales 


2 









Local Distribution. 



Locality. 



Johnson Ranch 



Stream. 



Warner Creek., 
^tna Springs . . 



Basin division. 



Collector. 



Lahontan Rutter & Chamberlain 

Sacramento ; Cleveland 



Name as reported. 



I 



Authority. 



T^euciscus egregius . 
Phoxinus Cleve- 
land!. 



Eigenmann & Ei- 
genmann. 



16. Butilus bicolor (Girard). Khmaih Lake Roach. 

Algansea bicolor Girard, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1856, p. 183, Klamath Lake. 
MyMeucus parovanus Cope, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1883, p. 143, Goose Lake. 
Myloleucus thdlassinus Cope, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1883, p. 143, Goose Lake. 
RutUiu bicolor Jordan & Evermann, Fishes North & Mid. Amer., pt. i, p. 244, 1896. 

Head 3.6 in body, depth 3.3; eye 5.6 in head, interorbital 3.1, snout 3.5, depth of caudal peduncle 
2.2; dorsal 9; anal 8; scales 11-49-6; teeth 5-4. [Specimen 126 mm. long.] 
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Head conical, its depth at occiput about 1.6 in its length; mouth oblique, jaws even, or lower 
included. Top of premaxillary on level with lower edge of pupil; shortest distance across preorbital 
about .8 of eye. Tip of lower jaw rounded, not truncated or trenchant as in symmetricus. Caudal 
peiluncle deep and compressed, but little tapering, its depth equal to snout and eye in larger specimens. 
Teeth 5-4, sometimes 4-4. 

Description l>ased on specimens 55 to 158 mm. long from South Fork Pitt River. 

The following table indicates the variation in scale and ray counts and number of teeth: 











Specimens having— 








Locality. 


Lateral ine— 


Dorsal 
rays— 


Anal i 
rays- ^ 


t 




44. 


45. 40. 
4 ... 


47. 48. 49. SO.JSI. 52. 53.! 54. 56. 56. 57. 58. 59. 60. 61. 

1 ."' ""[~'\^ :;~.__:;::"i 


8. j 9. ; 10. 

'' fi 1 


7. 8. 9. ^ 
-.5 1 3 


1 


Q<w\AP LaItiP 




South Fork IMtt RivfT 




2 4 3 


: ! ■ 10 1 


Q 1 s; 




Pitt River. Canby 




1 .... 


1 11 = 1 '... 

3 ... 2 

1 


....' 4 1 1 

1 11 : 1 

....' V 1 

3 7 .... 
7 . 16 .... 


.... 3 2 5 
.... 10 3 8 
. .. 1 .. 




Ash Creek, Aden 

Pitt River. Bleljer .. . 


1 


1 ... 


2 1 :... 3 
1 




Fall Riwr 






1 2 


1 1 

- . 1 . '2.1 2 2 1 ' .- 1 


3 2 3 ! 


Hat Creek, Cassel. 








19; 5 "5 


Wolf Creek. Greenville 




... I 


6 3 3 3 j 3 i 2 ' 


2 20 ' i . 1 1 










Total 




5 1 


9 79 11 i9 3 5il.2 1 3 2 1 ... 1 


11 58 4 


3 i CO 10 30 1 X 






: ! 







The head varies from 0.26} to 0.32. being longest in specimens from Goose Lake, which vary from 
0.29 to 0.32, The average size in other localities is al)out 0.28. 

The depth ^•aries from 0.25} to 0.31, being least in the specimens from Wolf Creek, a tributary of 
Indian Creek, near Greenville. Plumas County. Goose Lake specimens haA-e the depth slightly greater, 
while the deepest specimens come from South Fork Pitt River. 

The e\'e and interorbital vary inversely with the size of the fish. The snout varies but little, 
and the depth of the caudal pe<luncle only from 0.115 to 0.13. The other measurements show consider- 
able variation, but the variations are not characteristic of localities. 

The si'ales range from 44 to 61. averaging about 49 or 50. l)eing somewhat more numerous in speci- 
mens from Hat Creek. The number of scales above the lateral line is usually 11 or 12. sometimes 13; 
the number lielow is 6 or 7, 

The dor«l ra>*sare 8. 9. or 10. and the anal 7. 8. or 9. without reference to locality. The teeth are 
usually 5-4. but otx*asionally 4—1. Half of the sj>ecimens examine<l from Hat Creek have the teeth 4—4. 

The greatest A-ariation Ls in the head. Its sha|^ is even more variable than its length, the South 
Fork Pitt River and (loo^ Lake specimens exhibiting the two extremes. The former has a short 
triangular head (when Wewed from the side), the protile steep, the mouth oblique, but much less eo 
than in the Goti«*e Lake specimens, the mandibles not forming a distinct angle with the lower outline, 
and the nape swollen. The Goose Lake specimens have the head long and slender, appearing quad- 
rai^^lar when viewed fmm the side, the profile more nearly horizontal, the mouth very oblique, the 
lower jaw forming a distinct angle with the lower outline, and the nape not swollen. All possible 
inierpradations are found in other Kx^lities, ami a full series <»f intergradations are known from Klamath 
Lake. 

Local Distribitiox. 



l>rtc«lity. 



StTt>«m or lake. 



Oregon Goo« Laln> 

California do 

South Fork Post-oflfiop South Fork Htt Riwr. 

Canbv IMtt Riwr 

.\don" .Ksh Ctwk 

Pitt viUe Pitt Ri>Ter 

Dana Fall Rivpr 

c«wa 

Qreenx-iUe, 



Collector. 



Name as reported. Authority. 



Indian VaUey. 



Hat Ciwk do 

Wolf Ciwk Rutter & Atkinnon. 



r^Tw, fMylolewus parovanua !«„_„ 

*^<^I* \m: thalassinus /Cope- 

Rutter ^- lluuntierlain Rutilus bicolor 

do do 

do do 

.do do 

.do do 

.do do 



.do. 
.do. 
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16. ButiluB syniTnetricuB (Baird <& Girard). Calif omia Roach, 

PogoniclUhys symmetricus Baird & Girard, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phlla., 1854, p. 136, San Joaquin River, Fort Miller. 

Alffonsea formosa Girard, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1856, p. 183, Merced and Mojave rivers. 

Leucos formosus Jordan & Ilenshaw, Wheeler Survey, p. 193, 1878. 

RtUilus symmetricus Jordan & Evermann. Fishes North & Mid. Amer., pt. i, 245, 1896. 

Head 4.1 in body; depth 4.4; eye 3.6 in head; interorbital and snout equal, 3 in head: depth of 
head at occiput 1.5 in its length. Teeth 5-4. long and hooked, the 5 being on the left side; scales 
12-51-7, dorsal 10, anal 9. (Measurements on a specimen 86 mm. long from San Joaquin River at 
Pollasky.) 

In general the head is small and conical. 0.25 to 0.27 of body; depth of body 0.23 to 0.25 of its length; 
mouth small, lateral cleft slightly oblique, anterior cleft horizontal (not arched), lower jaw included, 
more or less trenchant, and its tip often covered with a homy sheath; eye rather large, its diameter 
0.06 to 0.07 of body, almost wholly in anterior half of head; snout broad and blunt, nostrils farther from 
each other than from tip of snout; the lower jaw with a homy or cartilaginous sheath. Ventrals 
inserted in middle of body, reaching to vent; dorsal of 10 rays, its origin slightly behind ventrals. 0.58 
to 0.60 of body length from tip of snout, its longest ray 1.2 in head; anal inserted under last ray of dorsal, 
of 9 or sometimes 8 rays; caudal very large, its length one-third that of body, widely spread, with 10 
rudimentary rays, deeply forked, the middle rays 2.3 in longest, upper lobe slightly longer than lower. 
Scales 12-48 to 51-7 or 8. Color, dusky above, gradually changing to silvery on belly, cheeks silvery, 
the fins nearly colorless, but the rudimentary caudal rays quite dusky. A dark stripe along middle of 
side is sometimes faintly separated from the dusky color of the back. (Description is based on several 
specimens, the largest 5 inches long, from San Joaquin River at Pollasky, about 2 miles from Fort Miller, 
the type locality.) 

The head varies from 0.24 of the body in specimens 67 mm. long from North Fork Consumne 
River at Pleasant Valley, and another 85 mm. long from Thomas Creek to 0.28 in a specimen 46 mm. 
long from North Fork of Pitt River. The size of the head in the 96 specimens measured may be stated 
in tabular form as follows: 

Size of head: Specimens. Size of head: Specimens. 

0.24 2 i 0.266 13 

0.245 1 0.27 21 

0.25 24 I 0.275 1 

0.265 3 0.28 1 

0.26 30 ' 

The typical form has the head 0.27 or 0.26. Such are found in San Joaquin River at Pollasky 
(type locality); also in Kings, St. John or Kaweah, Tule, Chouchilla, and North Fork Merced rivers, 
and in Merced River at Benton Mill and Livingston. Specimens from Battle Creek. Stanislaus 
River, and Maripnjsa Creek have the head 0.26 or 0.25, and specimens from Thomas Creek and North 
Fork Consumne River have the head 0.25 or 0.24; but the size of the head does not correspond with 
other variations. The Thomas Creek and Consumne River specimens do not at all resemble each 
other, while the Mariposa specimens and those from North Fork Merced River do look much alike. 

The eye usually measures 0.07, but is often much smaller. In specimens from Battle Creek it is 
0.07 or 0.065; from Thomas Creek 0.065 or 0.06; North Fork Merced River 0.06, rarely 0.065 or 0.055; 
Mariposa Creek 0.055, rarely 0.06 or 0.05. The greatest variation in one locality is that of Merced River, 
at Benton Mill, from 0.055 to 0.07. The tip of the lower jaw is scarcely rounded and not arched. It is 
often more or less trenchant, and is frequently tipped with a sheath that is sometimes cartilaginous and 
sometimes homy. The bony sheath is deciduous in preserved specimens, which accounts for its appar- 
ent absence in some instances. It resembles that of AcrocheilnSy but the cutting edge is thinner. 
It is present in all the specimens from North Fork Consumne River and in half those from North Fork 
Merced and from San Joaquin at Pollasky. Only a few of the specimens from the Stanislaus River. 
Merced at Livingston, Chouchilla River, and Mariposa Creek have the homy sheath ; and it is entirely 
wanting in specimens from Battle Creek, Thomas Creek, and Merced River at Benton Mill. The 
teeth are 5-4, but sometimes 4-4. The scales of the lateral line vary from 47 to 56, the greatest variation, 
48 to 56, being found in specimens from Mariposa Creek. The number above the lateral line is 
usually 12 or 13, but varies from 11 to 15; below lateral line 6 or 7, sometimes 8. 
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The following table indicates the variation in scale and ray counts, giving the number of specimens 
in which the various counts were made: 





Nmnljor of spadmfins h«y]Tig— 




Bcales— 


Dorsal 
mya~ 


Ana] 




47. 


48. 
1 


40, 

a 

4 


2 


61. 52. 


53. 


£4. 


fia. 


m.\ a. 


9. 


10, 


7* 


S- 


9. 


ftjtrt Tnf^milTi 1l1vi*p Pfit^fl^fc-y 




3 




1 




1 




1 


n 


King^i Kivi^r D'ntpjrvlUe 


1 
3 
I 
I 










_.. J 


3 

1 


A 


Wiiwf^iih Riv*»r St. Jnhn ■T'h^riiinl 
















- i a 


7 


TuIp Eivpr Porter viUo 














10 


fl 


ClioiiGhtlla River np^r Ri&vniDnd 


















Mpfci-'d RIvcT LivUiKHtotie 




I 
1 

1 














^ 


Merct^d HK'PT. Bt^nUm yUl,..»... ..,.».,,,„.,,. ,,.. 




1 


i 


3 

? 

1 












I 

10 

e 

I 





1 
1 

10 
10 


7 


Stanlsleu^s Rivor Farrot Fctrv 






1 
3 


3 
4 
2 


1 






^ 


North Fork Mt'need River. , . » , ., . 














Muriposui CifV)<k 








I 
1 


1 




1 

2 


1 








North Pork ConAumae Elverp PLeasant viUey. , ,,w,. 




3 




4 


North Fork Pitt River 














1 




** 




" "" 


'*** 


'*** 


'*** 


'** 


* 








' 


* 


'''* 




Total . - . 


S 


10 


12 


17 


7 


la 


€1 


1> 


1 


3 


2 


m 


41 


1 


44 


41 







The insertion of the dorsal varies from 0.57 to 0.61 of the body length from the tip of the snout. 

The dorsal rays are 10 or 9, one specimen from Mariposa Creek having but 8. Anal 8 or 9. Usually 
nearly ail specimens from one locality have the same number. In these numbers the last double ray 
is counted as two when both divisions are divided. 

The caudal peduncle is characteristically slender in symmetricus. Typically its depth is 0.09 or 
0.10, which is the size in specimens from San Joaquin at PoUasky, Kings River, and St. John or Kaweah 
River. It is 0.10 in specimens from Thomas Creek, Stanislaus River, and Merced River at Livingston 
and Benton Mill; 0.10 or 0.11 from Battle Creek, North Fork Merced, Mariposa Creek, Chouchilla and 
Tule River; and 0.11 or 0.12 from North Fork Consumne River and North Fork Pitt River. 

The size of the caudal fin varies much. Usually it is about one-third as long as the body, but in 
specimens from Mariposa CVeek, North Fork Merced River, North Fork Consunme River, and North 
Fork Pitt River it is only one-fourth as long as the body. From other localities all possible intergrada- 
tions may be obtained. Those specimens with the longest fin have it the most deeply forked. 

The variations noted fall into three groups, though hardly of such a nature as to permit of even 
subspecific distinction. 

First is the Mariposa form, which differs from the Pollasky or typical form in having a smaller head, 
smaller eye, smaller fins, especially the caudal, one ray fewer in dorsal and anal, deeper caudal peduncle, 
and greater variation in the number of scales, 48 to 56. Specimens from North Fork Merced River at 
Bower Cave are very similar, but have a slightly larger eye, and the head is of typical size. The speci- 
mens of the 2 localities have independently developed similar variations, as there is no direct connection 
between the two streams. Mariposa Creek is a mere brook, emptying into the dry bed of Mariposa River. 
Its water reaches the San Joaquin River only after heavy winter rains. Mariposa Creek is south of 
Merced River, so that it and North Fork Merced do not even drain opposite slopes of the same water- 
shed. There is a fall in the latter stream below Bower Cave, which prevents the ascent of fishes from 
the main river, Rutilus and Salmo being the only fishes in the North Fork above the fall. 

The second variation is the Pleasant Valley form. So far as measurements go this form runs close to 
the Mariposa form, but its general appearance is quite different. The head is slender, not conical, the 
depth at occiput less than in any other form, the snout very blunt. These characters show in a less 
degree in specimens from Tule River and Battle Creek. The caudal peduncle is deep, the caudal fin 
intermediate in size between that of Mariposa and Pollasky forms. The homy sheath is well developed 
in all specimens, the teeth 5-4 in three specimens, 4-4 in one; the lateral stripe very distinct. Repre- 
sented by 4 specimens from North Fork Consumne River near Pleasant Valley. The stream is dry in 
its lower course during the summer. 

The third or Alturus form has a long slender body, head and eye of typical size, caudal peduncle 
as deep as in the Pleasant Valley form, lower jaw not so much included as in other forms, and scales 
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more imbricated. We have but a few small specimens of this form, the longest being but 3 inches long. 
They were taken in North Fork of Pitt River near Alturus and at mouth of Joseph Creek, several hundred 
miles from where any other specimens of symmetricus have been taken. The form may prove not to be 
symmetricuSj but we can not identify it otherwise with the material at hand. 

Local Distribution. 



Locality. 


Stream or lake. 


Collector. 


Name as reported. 


Authority. 


At mouth of Joseph Creek. . . 
Near Alturus 


North Fork Pitt River 

do 


R utter <Sc Cham- 
berlain. 
do 


Rutilus symmetri- 

cus. 
do 




Redding 


Sacramento River 


do 


do 




At mouth of . . 


Clear Creek 


do 


do 




United States hatchery 

At mouth of 


Battle Creek 


do 


do 




Thomas Creek 


R utter & Sco- 
field. 

Rutter & Atkin- 
son. 
...do 


...do.. 




Pleasant Valley 


North Fork Consumne 

River. 

Tuolumne River 

South Fork Tuolumne 

River. 

Stanislaus River 

North Fork Merced River. . 
Merced River 


.do 




Baker Ford 


do 




Near mouth of 


do 


do 




Parrot Ferry 


do 


do 




Bower Cave 


do 


. ..do 




Benton Mill 


do 


do 




T/lvlng^toT) 


do 


do 


do 






.do. . 


Heermann 

Rutter & Atkin- 
son. 
do 


Algonsea f ormosa . . 
Rutilus synunetri- 

cus. 
do 


Oirard. 1856. 


Mariposa 


Mariposa Creek 






Chouchilla River 




Poflaskv 


San Joaquin River 


.do .. 


.do . 




Fort Muler 


do 


Heermann 

Rutter <fe Atkin- 
son. 
do 


Pogonichthys sym- 

metricus. 
Rutilus symmetrl- 

cus. 
do 


Glrard, 1864. 


Centervilie 


Kings River 




St. John Channel 


TCflWAiih Rivftr. 




Porterville 


Tule River 


.. ..do 


do 






Kern Lake 


Henshaw 


Leucos formosus . . . 


Jordan At Henshaw. 











17. Agosia robuBta Rutter. 
AgoHa robusta Rutter, Bui. U. S. Fish Comm., vol. xxii, collection 1902, p. 148, fig., Prosser Creek, Cal. 

Body heavy, highest at shoulder, ventral outline curved almost as much as dorsal; head large, 3.75 
to 4 in length; snout blunt, but little overlapping, and never projecting beyond the premaxillary; 
mouth oblique, barbels usually absent, present on 10 to 50 per cent of the specimens from any one 
locality; pectoral about equal to head behind nostril, variable; caudal moderately forked, length of 
middle rays two-thirds of outer; lateral line nearly always incomplete; scales 49 to 77, usually varying 
about 12 in one locality; usually 2 lateral stripes, the upper extending from snout to caudal, the lower 
branching off from the upper behind the head and ending along base of anal; cheeks abruptly silvery 
below lateral stripe. 

This species differs from nubila in the lieavy body, blimt rounded snout, incomplete lateral line, 
and in the absence of scattered brown scales. It differs from carringtoni also in the heavy body and 
incomplete lateral line, and in the shorter pectorals, the anterior rays of anal scarcely or not at all extend- 
ing beyond posterior when fin is depressed, a greater development of rudimentary caudal rays which 
usually form short keels along caudal peduncle, and in the silvery stripe across cheeks. 

In the main Sacramento River and the lower portion of its tributaries there appears to be a more 
slender form, but our material is too meager for accurate determinations. The only adults are from 
Sacramento River at Sims. They have a small head, 4.33 in body, the lateral line is complete, the scales 
69 to 77; the mouth is inferior, the snout projecting, and the maxillaries with barl)els; the eye is 4.5 
in the head. Specimen 3.4 inches long. Young specimens similar to the young taken at Sims were 
secured in Battle Creek at the government fishery station, and in American River at Placerville. The 
Kings River specimens are more like the type of robusta. 

B. B. F. 1907—10 
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The following table gives the variation in scales of lateral line and in rays of the dorsal and anal fin 





Number of spadmeaB having— 
















l#oealltj. 




Bcalefl— 






fil. 


BO. 


J51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


*5. 


Wu B7. 


58. 


i^M 


60, ^fil. 


i 


^. a4. 


a£. 


m. 


Ofjo^e Ij^&ke * + < ^i^^ + ^^i^ 














I 




Jftseph Croflk . . -- ^. 


























1 


I 


I 


1 


South Fork Fltt River . ..*.**- ....... 


























: 




RuHh Creek * , * 






























> 




3 


Fjill River .......... 














1 

1 




1 


3 
I 








1 


"rc:: 


3 




Humpy t'feek . , 


3 




4 


1 




2 


I 






Nort h Fork Feather CoDuer vaJa 


__.. 


3 


3 


3 

1 
t 


3 


Due k Lake , . ... 
























. 3 

1 a 


1 


Clnvtr V&hev . - 










;:::::: 






1 












f 


Spanish Crfiek, Qiiinty .^. .,. ♦,„,* 


















a 


1 
1 


3 


^ -- 


? 


Middle Fork FeMher. Bwkwith 


















i 


I 


Kines. Rivtr Center ville .*. .h,. 










^" - ^- 










1 






" '"■""! 


"" 


'^^" 








t-r- 


""' 


,.. . 








Total. .,..- 


a 


3 


i 


1 


1 , a 

1 


3 


1 


3 


G 


13 5 


3 


10 


7 1 11 

1 


10 


t^ 








Number of apetdmeuis baviug— 




hocality. 


Senleu— 


DotmI— 


Ana]— 




67. 8B. 


m. 


70. 71. 1 7t. 


73. 74* 


75. 


76. 


77. 


7. 


0v 


ft. 


fl. 


7. 


a. 


OooAe Lake * + . . . .,.«.,. ^ ...... . 






1 
X 


1 






1 






5 

IS 






15 




JnflSDh CrflBk * . » » . 


a 1 3 


4 

1 


2 ' 1 








1 


1 

1 
s 


5 




e<jutti Fork Pitt Rtver . , 
















Rush Creek. „...„....,. .. 


2 3 


2 


"i' 


2 


1 1 3 




^ 






15 
W 
14 
17 
30 
10 

a 

1 




is 

14 
IS 

9 
10 
2 




FflJl River . . 




1 




Biimi*v Crw^k * + 


















4 
2 


2 

1 


2 




North Fork Feather* Copoervale. + 


3 2 


"4' 

1 


h 
















Duc-k Luke , 


1 

I 


■3' 


3 
2 


1 




I 






Clovef VHllev - .. ..... - -. 


■' 






1 








Suanlih Creak* Oultier * * , . . ... 


1 




! 








2 

1 

1 






Middle Fork Feather, Bectwitb , 


1 ' 






1 
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The species is quite variable. The head varies from 3.6 to 4.3 in the body. The pectoral may 
be almost as long as the head, or only equal head behind pupil. The Bumey Creek specimens have 
the shortest pectorals as well as the coarsest scales, the pectorals being equal to head behind some point 
in pupil. The margin of the anal fin may be straight, convex, or S-shaped with the convex portion 
anterior; the anterior rays usually do not overlap the posterior when the fin is depressed, though the 
reverse is sometimes true. 

Local Distribution. 



Locality. 


Stream or lake. 


Collector. 




Qoose Lake 


Rtlttsr A, Chamberlain 


Davis Creek Post-oflfice 


Davis Creek 


do 




Joseph Creek 


do 


Alturus 


North Fork Pitt River 


do 


South Fork Post-office 


South Fork Pitt River 


do 


Canby 


Pitt River 


do 


Aden 


Ash Creek 


do 


Dana 


Fall River 


do 


Fall River Mills 


do 


do 


Burney vlUe 


Burney Creek 


do 


Sims 


Sacramento River 


do 


United States hatchery 


Battle Creek 


do 


Oroville 


Feather River 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Rutter Si Atkbison. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Rutter & Chamberlain. 
Rutter Si Atkinson. 


Johnsons 


Warner Creek 




Duck Lake 


Big Meadows 


North Fork Feather River 


Qtiincy 


Spanish Creek 


Crescent Mills 


Indian Creek 


Greenville 


Wolf Creek 


Clover Valley 


Clover Creek 


Beckwith 


Middle P'ork Feather River 


Placerville 


American River 


Centerville * 


Kings River 
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18. Salmo irideuB Gibbons. Rainbow Trout. 

Saimo iridea Gibbons, Proc. Cal. Ac. Nat. Sci. 1856, p. 36, San Leandro Creek, San Francisco Bay. Jordan & Evermann, 

Fishes North & Mid. Amer., pt. i, p. 500, 1896. 
Salmo rivularius Ayres, Proc. Cal. Ac. Nat. Sci. 1856. p. 43, Martinez Creek. 
Solar iridea Girard, Pac. Ry. Surv., vol. vi, p. 33, 1857, Chico Creek. 

Salmo tsuppitch Jordan & Henshaw, Wheeler Survey, p. 196, 1878, Kern River and tributary of Pitt River. 
Salmo henshawi Jordan, Wheeler Survey, p. 197, 1878, McCloud River. 
Salmo pleuriticus Jordan & Henshaw, op. cit., p. 198, South Fork Kern River. 
Salmo mykiss irideus Jorda^i & Gilbert, Bui. U. S. Fish Comm., vol. xiv, 1894, p. 139, Clear Lake. 
Salmo irideus stonei Jordan, Thirteenth Biennial Report Cal. Fish Conun. 1894, p. 142, McCloud River. Jordan & Evermann, 

op. cit., p. 503. 
Salmo gairdneri shasta Jordan, op. cit., p. 142, same place. Jordan & Evermann, op. cit., p. 502. 
Salmo gairdneri gilberti Jordan, op. cit., p. 143, Kern River. Jordan & Evermann, op. cit., p. 502. 

The most widely distributed species found in the basin. Exceedingly variable. Found in many 
isolated localities, in some of which it has developed into forms more or less peculiar. The following 
variations are worthy of note: 

The common form, found throughout the basin, has the back dusky olive, lower sides and belly 
silvery; back and sides to below lateral line, and dorsal and caudal fins, thickly covered with small 
black spots; a broad, ill-defined, purplish stripe from side of head to base of caudal fin; tips of dorsaly 
anal, and ventrals often white. 

The trout from upper McCloud River are dusky above, pale below, a reddish-brown stripe along 
sides, opercles washed with same; back and sides, dorsal and caudal fins thickly covered with oval or 
round black spots about half size of pupil; belly and lower fins yellowish; tips of dorsal, anal, and 
ventrals white. Very abundant. About six inches long; scales small, 146 to 165. 

The form found in South Fork Battle Creek above the falls closely resembles that found in the 
upper McCloud River. Both forms have finer scales than the average, and those from Battle Creek 
have the finest scales recorded from any locality. The following is a detailed description of the Battle 
Creek specimens: 

Head 3.7 to 4 in length, depth 4 to 4.7; eye 3.5 to 4 in head, snout 4.5 to 5; maxillary 2 to 2.2 in 
head, extending to below posterior margin of eye (specimens 4.5 to 5.8 inches long). Dorsal 11 or 12; 
anal 10 or 11; branchiostegals 10 to 12; gillrakers 5 to 7 +10 to 12. Origin of dorsal in middle of body, 
ventrals inserted under fifth ray of dorsal. Height of dorsal 1.7 in head, anal 2.7. Scales small, not 
overlapping, pores in lateral line 114 to 123, cross series of scales 151 to 176, scales before dorsal 66 to 
84, above lateral line 28 to 32, below lateral line 25 to 31. Margin of anal S-shaped, the anterior portion 
convex and longer, the longest rays overlapping shortest by 0.7 the length of the latter. Color brownish 
olive, very faint purplish on sides; very few spots, more numerous on dorsal and adipose fin, few or 
none on caudal; lower fins colorless, parr marks present even in largest specimens. 

Description based on 11 specimens 4.5 to 5.8 inches long. 

The trout of North Fork Feather River near source, locally known as West Fork, are of two forms 
with regard to color. One has very fine black specks thickly scattered over back, dorsal, and caudal 
fins; the other has much larger spots, about the size of pupil. Some specimens have a reddish tinge 
on dentaries, but this is irrespective of other coloration. These variations have been noticed in other 
places, but never so strongly marked as in this locality. 

The Goose Lake trout has the body entirely silvery, with black spots very small and wiJiely sepa- 
rated, not occurring as low as the lateral line. In the few specimens secured the maxillary is longer 
than it is in specimens from other localities; the base of the dorsal fin is shorter, 2.2 in head C1.7 in 
specimens from other localities); dorsal rays 10. 

The trout in a series of small lakes, known as Salmon Lakes, forming one of the sources of North 
Fork of Yuba River, have the sides bright red instead of purplish. The lower fins are of the same 
color as the sides, but edged with white. Some of the trout of Gold Lake, about a mile away from 
Salmon Lakes, but tributary to Middle Fork of Feather River, are red like those from Salmon Lakes; 
others have the ordinary color of typical irideus. The Gold Lake trout are badly infested with gill 
parasites. 

The single specimen from Cliff Lake has but 116 cross rows of scales, which is also the number in 
the lateral line. The average number of scales for the 129 specimens counted is 147. The greatest 
variation in any one locality is 36, found in specimens from Sullaway Creek. Several stations have 
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a variety o! 23 to 28. Excepting the one specimen from Cliff Lake with 116, the smallest number of 
scales recorded is 128, and the largest 176. The specimens from upper Sacramento and Pitt River 
regions average 147 scales, those from the various branches of Feather River average 143. From South 
Fork of Battle Creek, 163. 

Local Distribution. 



Locality. 


Stream or lake. 


Collector. 


Name as reported. 


Authority. 


West of Sierras 




. 


Sfllmo irIriRA 


Jordan & Gilbert. 




Sacramento River . . . 


-do - . - . _ 


Jordan & Jouy. 




Gumooot LaKe and other 

laKes of vicinity. 
Sacramento River 


Rutter & Chamber- 
lain. 
do 


do 


Sissons 


do 




Do 


SuUaway Creek 


....do 


do 




Sims 


Sacramento River 


do 


do 




Bartlets 


McCloud River 


do 


do 




Big Bend 


.. .do 


.do 


do 




Lower Fall's 


do 


do 


do 






do 


Stone. * 


S. hensha wi 


Jordan & Henshaw 






S.iridea 


Bean. 


Baird 




. .do 


Jordan & Gilbert. 




Goose Lake 

Davis Crock 


Stone 


Salmo irideus stonei. . 
S. gairdneri shasta . . . 
S.iridea 


Jordan, 1894. 




Rutter & Chamber- 
lain. 
do 


do. 


Davis Creek Post-Office. 


do 




Near source of 


North Fork Pitt River. . . 


do 


do 




Near Alturus ... 


do 


.do.. 


do . . 




Bouth Fork Post-Offloe. . 


South Fork Pitt River... 


do 


.....do 






Tributary of Pitt River. . 
Rush Creek 


Hensha w 


S. tsuppitch 

S. iridca 


Jordan & Henshaw. 


Near Aden 


Rutter & Chamber- 
lain. 
do 




Cassel 


Hat Creek 


do 




Dana .... 


Fall River 


do 


do 




Fall River Mills 


do 


do 


do 




Near Bartlets 


Bear Creek 


do 


do 




Bumevville 


Bumey Creek 


.. .do . 


.do 




Battle Creek Meadows. . . 


Battle Creek 


do 


do 






. ..do ... 


. .do 


....do 




United States hatchery.. 
Moi^an Springs 


do 


Rutter 


do 




Mill Creek 


Rutter & Chamber- 
lain. 
Newberry 


do 






Chico Creek 


Salar iridea 


Girard, 1857. 


Jacinto 


Sacramento River 

do 


Rutter & Chamber- 
lain. 
do 


Salmo iridea 




Princeton 


do 






Clear Lake 


Jordan & Gilbert 

Cleveland .' 


Salmo mykiss irideus. 
Salmo iridea 


Jordan & Gilbert. 


Lake County 


Allen Springs 


Eigenmann & Eigon- 

mann. 
Ayres, 1854-7. 


Martinez 


Brook 


Winslow 


S. rivularius 


Near source of. 


North Fork Feather 

River. 
Warner Creek 


Rutter & Chamber- 
lain. 
do :.... 


S.iridea 


Johnsons 


....do 




Bi&r Meadows 


Duck Lake 


.. .do. 


.do 




Do . ... 


North Fork Feather 

River. 
Spanish Creek 


do 


do 




Quincy 


Rutter & Atkinson. . . 
....do 


do 




Greenville 


Wolf Crook 


do 




<3enesee Valley 


Clover Creek 


do 


do 




•Clover Vallev 


.do 


do 


.do 




Nelson Point 


Middle Fork Feather 

River. 
Gold Lake 


do 


do 






do 


do 




iflierraville 


Cole Creek 


do 


....do 




Near Sierra City 


Three Salmon Lakes 


do 


do 




Bassett Hot^l 


Bassett Creek 


do 


do 




Near Grass Valley 

■ Gerle 


Rattlesnake Creek . . 


..do 


.do 




Rubicon River 


do 


....do 




Oielli 


Big Silver Creek. 


..do 


do 




.Jones Ranch 


Little Silver Creek 


do 


do 




Pleasant Vallev 


North Fork Consumne 

River. 
Middle Fork Mokelumne 

River. 
Licking Creek 


....do 


..do 




West Point 


....do 


.do 




Railroad Flat 


....do 


. ..do 




Do 


South Fork Mokelumne 

River. 
San Antonio Creek 


do 


do 




• Calaveras Grove 


do 


do 




At mouth of 


South Fork Tuolumne 

River. 
North Fork Merced River. 
Kern River 


....do 


....do 




Bower Cave 


do 


do 




Near source of. . 


Henshaw 


Salmo iridea, Salmo 

tsuppitch. 
S. gairdneri gilberti . . 
S. pleuriticus 


Jordan & Henshaw. 


Do 


..do 


Gilbert 


Jordan, 1894. 


Near Mount Olanche 


South Fork Kern River. . 


Hnnflhflw 


Jordan & Henshaw 
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18a. Salmo aqua-bonita (Jordan). Golden Trout of South Fork of Kern. 
Salmo mykUs aqua-honUa Jordan, Troc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 1892, p. 481, Volcano Creek. 
50^7710 irideuB aqua-bonito Jordan & Evennann, Fishes N. & Mid. Amer., pt. i, p. 503, 1896. 

We have seen but few specimens of this species. 

19. SalvelinuB Tnalma (Walbaum). Dolly Varden Trout. 

Salmo malma Walbaum, Artedi Plsciura, p. 66, 1792, Kamchatka. 
ScUvelinus bairdii Bean, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 1880, p. 707, McCloud River. 
Salvelinus malma Jordan & Evennann, Fishes North & Mid. Amor., pt. i, p. 507, 1896. 

Reported by Bean, 1880, and by various sportsmen from the McCloud River; not otherwise 
known from the basin. 

20. OasterosteuB cataphractus (Pallas). Stickleback. 

Qasterosteus cataphractus Pallas, Mem. Ac. Petersb., vol. Ill, 1811, p. 325, Kamchatka. 

Qasterosteua microcephaltts Girard, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1854, p. 133, Four Creeks, Tulare Valley. 

The sticklebacks of California have been reported under various names, but only the name micro- 
cephalus has been applied to specimens from the Sacramento-San Joaquin Basin. Several other names 
have been given to specimens from San Francisco Bay and its smaller tributaries. 

Local Distribution. 



Locality. 



Stream or lake. 



Collector. 



San Francisco 

United States hatchery. 

Centerville 



Rivers of California . ' 



Name as reported. 



Authority. 



Oasterosteus microcephalus. .j Jordan & Gilbert, 1881. 

do ! Jordan 6i Jouy. 

Gasterosteus cataphractus. . 
Gasterosteus microcephalus. 



Battle Creek. j Rutter 

Clear Lake | Jordan & Gilbert. 

Kings River : Rutter &. Atkinson. Gasterosteus cataphractus. 

Four Creeps I Heermann Gasterosteus microcephalus 

Tulare Lake do do 



Jordan<& Gilbert, 1894. 



Girard, 1854, 1857, 1850. 
Girard, 1854. 



21. Archoplites interruptuB (Girard). Sacramento Perch. 

Cenirarchus irUerruptus Girard, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1852, p. 129, San Joaquin and Sacramento rivers. 

Centrarchtu maeulosits Ay res, Proc. Cal. Ac. Nat. Sci., vol. i, 1854, p. 8, Sacramento River. 

AmbloplUea interruptus Girard, Pac. Ry. Surv., vol. x, p. 10. 

ArchopliUs interruptus Jordan & Evermann, Fishes N. & Mid. Amer., pt. i, p. 991, 1896. 

Mouth large, oblique, the lower jaw projecting, the maxillary extending to below posterior portion 
of eye; eye large, 3.7 to 4.7 in head; dorsal with xii or xiii spines and 10 or 11 soft rays; anal vi, 10; 
scales strongly ctenoid. Color very variable; sometimes very dark with small pale blotches; or nearly 
plain silvery with two or three alternating rows of dusky blotches. 

Rare, sometimes taken in marketable quantities near Rio Vista. An excellent food fish, formerly 
abundant, its disappearance charged to the introduction of carp and catfish, but probably due also to 
the reclamation of swamp lands. 

Local Distribution. 



Locality. 



San Francisco markets 

Do 

Do 



Stream or lake. 



Collector. 



Name as reported. 



United States hatchery. 
Sacramento 



Girard, 1854. 
Girard, 1858. 
Ayres, 1854-7. 
Ambloplites interruptus Girard, 1857. 



Centrarchus interruptus. 
Ambloplites interruptus. 
Centrarchus maculosus. 



Archoplites interruptus . 
.do. 



Sacramento River. . Heermann 

do Kcnnerly 

do j Ayres 

do I Newberry 

do i Lockington 

..-.do (?) 

Battle Creek I Rutter do . 

Clear Lake Jordan & Gilbert do 

Sacramento River..' Rutter & Chamber-! do , 

I lain. I 

Arcade Arcade Creek Rutter & Atkinson., do 

Rio Vista I Sacramento River.. i Rutter do 

. San Joaquin River. Ayres | Centrarchus maculosus... 

do : TIeermann Ambloplites interruptus. 

Kern Lake, Tulare i Ilenshaw do , 

Valley. ] I 



Authority. 



Lockington. 
Jordan & Jouy. 

Jordan & Gilbert. 



Ayres. 1854-7. 
Girard. 1854. 
Jordan & Henshaw. 
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22. Hysterocarpus traskii Gibbons. Fresh-water Viviparous Perch, 

Hysterocarpus traskii. Gibbons, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1854, p. I(i5, lagoons of lower Sacramento River. Jordan & 

Evermann, Fishes N. & Mid. Amer., pt. i, p. 1496, 1898. 
Sargosomus ftuviatilis Agassiz, MS., Alexander Agassiz, Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., vol. vni, 1861, p. 1901, Sacramento 

River. 
DocerUrua lucens, Jordan, Bui. U. S. Geol. Surv. vol. iv, 1878, p. 067, Sacramento River, erroneously ascribed to Rio 

Grande. 

Body deep and compressed, back strongly arched; mouth small, terminal, jaws even, maxillary 
not extending to eye; dorsal with about xvii spines and 11 soft rays; anal with 3 spines and 23 soft 
rays. Scales cycloid. 

Not very abundant, found in sluggish water. Readily distinguished from the Sacramento perch 
or sunfish by the small mouth and cycloid scales. 

Local Distribution. 



Locality. 


Stream or lake. 


Collector. Name as reported. 


Authority. 


San Francisco markets 


Sacramento River 




Hysterocarpus traskii 

Sargosomus fluvia- 

tilis. 
11. traskii 


Jordan & Jouy. 
Eigenmann & Ulrey. 
A. Agassiz. 

Gibbons, 1854a, 1854b. 




do 




Fresh- water lagoons 


do 


Trask & Morris 


Pittville 


Pitt River. 


Rutter & Chamber- 
lain, 
.do . 


do 




Reddint? 


Sacramento River.. 


.. ..do 




Fort Redding 


Cow Creek 


Newberry 

Henshaw 

Rutter & Scofleld 

..do 


do 


JGirard, 1857-58. 


Do 


.do.. . 


do 


United States hatchery 
Red Bluff 


Battle Creek 


do 


Sacramento River., 


do 




Vina 


do 


do 1 do 




Chico Bridge 


. ..do 


..do. . . . do 




Jacinto 


do 


do do 




Wilson Farm .... 


.do... .... 


.do do ... 






Clear Lake 


Jordan & Gilbert 


do 


Jordan & Gilbert. 


Marysville. . . 


Feather River 


Rutter & Ch&mheT' 

lain. 
Rutter & Atkinson... 
do 


do 




PoUasky 


San Joaquin River 


do 




Centerville 


China Slough 


do 




Do 


kiniW River, . 


dn 1 dn 












Fig. 3.— Cottus asperrlma, new species. Typo. 



23. Cottus asperxinuk Rutter, new species. 

Head 3.2 to 3.33 in length; depth 5.5; eye 3.5 to 4 in head; snout a little longer than eye; dorsal vi 
(or v), 18; anal 14; pectoral 14; ventral i, 3; caudal (branched rays) 7. Body slender, but not par- 
ticularly compressed, width of caudal peduncle 1.25 to 1.33 in eye, its depth slightly greater than eye; 
maxillary 2.5 in head, extending to vertical through anterior edge of pupil; profile flat or concave back 
of eye; anterior nostrils with conspicuous tubes; upper preopercular spine slender, sharp, almost 
straight, directed slightly upward, partly covered by the skin; second much shorter, triangular, directed 
toward lower base of pectoral, sometimes rudimentary; third spine wanting; interorbital spaceO.5 of eye; 
spinous dorsal low, its outline not so strongly arched as in tenuis, spines very weak, longest about equal 
to eye, only five in one specimen; longest soft ray of dorsal about 2 in head; origin of soft dorsal in or 
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behind middle of body; caudal convex, 1.33 to 1.43 in head; ventrals 1.6 in head, the rays graduated, 
the outer 0.66 length of inner; distance from snout to vent 0.54 to 0.56 of body. Fine prickles behind 
pectoral in all specimens, extending all over sides in two, and about half over in two others; lateral 
line ending under second to fifth ray from end of soft dorsal; finely mottled with dusky and gray, the 
dusky collecting into four or five blotches in some specimens; ventrals colorless, other fins barred. 

Description based on five specimens 1.5 to 2.5 inches long from Fall River at Dana, Cal., collected 
by Rutter and Chamberlain. Another specimen 2.1 inches long was taken in Fall River at Fall River 
Mills. The latter specimen has stronger opercular spines, and the vent is but 0.52 of the body length 
from tip of snout. Type no. 58500, U. S. National Museum. 

The following is a statement of the differences between this species and Cottus tenuis ^ as determined 
from the original description and drawing of the latter: 



C. a8i)errima. 



C. tenuis. 



Width of caudal peduncle into eye. 

Head into length 

Depth into length 

Distance of vent from snout 

Distance of soft dorsal from snout 

First rav of soft dorsal 

Pectoral rays 

Caudal rays (branched) 

Caudal mai^in 

Outer ventral ray 

Preopercular spine 



1.25 

3.33 

5.33 

.55 

.53 

Segmented. 

14 

7 

Convex. 

. 66 of inner. 

Less hooked. 



2.5 
3.8 
7 
.51 
.49 
Unsegmented. 
.15 
9 
Concave. 
.9 of inner. 



24: Cottus asper Richardson. Sculpin. 

CkMua asper Richardson, Fauna Bor. Amer., 295, 1836, Columbia River, Fort Vancouver. 

CoUopsis parvus Girard, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1854, p. 144, Presidio. 

Uranidea semirscaber centropleura Eigenmann & Eigenmann, West American Naturalist, 1889, p. 149, Allen Springs, Lake 

County. 
CoUiu gtUosus (in part) Jordan & Evermann, Fishes N. & Mid. Amer., pt. u, p. 1945, 1898. 

Body entirely asperate in all specimens of our collection. The following table indicates the varia- 
tion in fin rays: 





Number of specimens having— 






Locality. 


Dorsal— 




Anal— 




. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


20. 21. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


Sacrament<} River, Redding 


2 






1 1 




1 
1 




1 


Mouth of Battle Creek " 


1 
1 
1 




1 






Sfti*rATnento River Red BlufiF 




1 




1 








i' 

3 


1 
1 
8 




i 

1 

5 




Fefl.thAr River Marvsville 












Arcade Creek, Arcade 




6 


1 


1 


3 











Local Distribution. 



Locality. 


Stream. 


Collector. 1 Name as reported. 


Authority. 


Redding 


Sftcrameiito River 




Cottus asiwr 




Fort ReadinsT 


do 


.lain. 
Ilammond .* 


Cottopsis parvus 

Cottus asper 


Girard, 1858. 


Red Blufl 1 do 


Rutter & Scofield 

do 






do...r 




Chlco Bridce 


do. . 


do 


do 






..do 


do 


do 




Liftkd Cotin'tv 


Allen Sorinsrs 


Cleveland .• 


Uranidea semiscaber. 
Cottus asiwr 


Eigenmann & Eigen- 
mann. 




Feather River 


Rutter & Chamber- 
lain. 
Rutter & Atkinson . . . 


Aicade 


Arcade Creek 


do 




Mare Island 


San Pablo Bav 




do 


Jordan & Jouy. 






1 
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26. Cottus giiloBUB (Girard). Sculpin; Bull-head, 

CottopsU gtOosus Qirard, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1854, p. 129, San Mateo Creek. 

Uranidea gulosa Jordan & Ilenshaw, Wheeler Survey, 1878, p.l99. 

Cottus Shasta Jordan & Starks, Proc. Cal. Ac. Sci. 1896, 224, McCloud River. 

Cotlus gtilosus (in part) Jordan & Evermann, Fishes N. & Mid. Amer., pt. ii, p. 1944, 1898. 

A widely distributed and somewhat variable species. Found throughout the basin. Specimens 
from Stanislaus River, Parrot Ferry, American River near Placerville, Feather River at Oroville, War- 
ner Creek, Battle Creek at the government hatchery, McCloud River at Baird, and Sacramento River at 
Sims, have teeth on the palatines which are wanting in specimens from other places, and in some of the 
specimens from the places just mentioned. The patch of prickles behind pectoral fins is universally 
present. The opercular spines are variously developed; one is always present at lower end of sub- 
opercle; and one is always present at upper corner of preopercle. The two lower preopercular spines 
may or may not be developed; usually they are mere rounded projections and covered by the skin. 
When present the second preopercular spine projects downward; this is especially noticeable in the 
specimens from Warner Creek. The dorsal fins are continuous or very slightly joined. The size of the 
eye is somewhat variable. 

Local Distribution. 



Locality. 


Stream. 


Collector. 


Name as reported. 


Authority. 


San Francisco 






Cottopsis gulosus .... 
do 


Jordan & Jouy. 
Girard, 1857. 




Upper Pitt River 


Newberry 


At mouth • 


Joseph Creek 


Rutter i Chamber- 

lahi. 
Henshaw 


Cottus gulosus 

Uranidea gulosa 

Cottus gulosus 

do 




Jess Valley 


South Fork Pitt River 

do 


Jordan 6t Henshaw. 


South ForK Post-office. 


Rutter & Chamber- 
lain, 
do 




Canby 


Pitt River 


^ 


Near Aden 


Rush Creek 


do 


do 




Fall River MiUs 


Fall River 


do 


do 




Dana 


do 


do 


do 




Cassel 


Hat Creek 


.do 


do 




Bumeyville.. 


Bumey Creek 


do 


do 




Sisson 


Sullaway Creek 


do 


do... 




Do 


Sftoramento River . . . . » 


do 


do 




Sims 


do 


do 


do 




Baird . 


McCloud River 


do 


... .do 




Do 


do 




do 


Jordan A Jouy. 
Jordan, 1896. 


Do . ... 


.. . do 


starks 


Cottus Shasta 

Cottus gulosus 

... do 


UnltedStates hatchery 
Oroville 


Battle Creek 


Rutter & Scofleld .... 
Rutter & Chamber- 
lain. 
. .do 




Feather River 




Johnsons 


Warner Creek 


do 






Clear Lake 


Jordan & Gilbert 


do 


Jordan & Gilbert. 


Placerville 


American River 


Rutter & Chamber- 
lain. 
Heermann . ... 


. do ....^... 






San Joaquin River 


Cottopsis gulosus 

Cottus gulosus 


Girard, 1854. 


Parrot Ferry 


Stanislaus River 


Rutter & Atkinson... 











26. CottuB macrops Rutter, new species. 

Head 3.1; depth 4.33; eye large, 3.3 to 3.6 in head; dorsal vii or vni, 19; anal 13 or 14; ventral 
I, 4. Body heavy, head large, the snout broader than in khmaiherms; maxillary not quite reaching 
vertical at front of pupil, its length 2.5 in head; teeth in jaws and on vomer, none on palatines; those 
on sides of jaws weak, extending on upper jaw only about half way to comer of mouth; anterior nos- 
trils in short tubes; the posterior nostrils without tubes, smaller than the mucous pores; mucous pores 
arranged as in klamathensiSy two pairs above front of eyes, a single median pore posteriorly between 
orbits and a circle of pores behind each eye; other pores posteriorly on head; interorbital narrow, 
about one-half of orbit, the bony septum about one-third; top of head behind eye very slightly con- 
cave; opercular spines small, sharp; lower spines of preopercle wanting; lower spine of subopercle 
sharp, smaller than upper spine of preopercle, which is curved upward; tip of opercle flat, rounded; 
spinous dorsal low, its spines about 6. Height of soft rays, which are equal to snout and half of eye, 
about the same as in klainathensisy the two fins broadly joined for from one-third to two-thirds the height 
of the spinous portion. Dtepth and length of caudal peduncle about equal; caudal fin 1.4 to 1.6 in head, 
truncate or slightly rounded except when widely spread, divided rays 8, sometimes 9; length of pec- 
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toral 0.26 to 0.29 of body, about reaching front of anal, the upper rays but little graduated, the eighth 
to twelfth from bottom nearly even, the upper ray 1.75 to 1.8 in longest (2 to 2.5 in hlamathensis and 
2 to 2.5 in gulosua). The variation in fin rays is shown in the following table: 





Locality. 


Number ol 8i)eclmens having— 




Spinous dorsal. 


Soft dorsal. 


Anal. 




VII. 


VIII. 


18. 


19. 20. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Dana . 


15 

1 


4 

1 


3 


13 1 3 
2 


5 


12 
2 


2 


Fall River Mills 













Skin without prickles. Lateral line not extending beyond middle of soft dorsal. Color brownish 
olive with 5 or 6 dusky blotches on sides, one being at base of caudal; all fins dusky, except some- 
times the ventrals; a black blotch on posterior part of spinous dorsal, a more or less brownish or dusky 
blotch in front of base of pectorals; all soft fins vertically barred; one or two dusky bars downward 
and backward from eye. 

This species is most closely related to klamaihenais, but is a heavier fish, the eye is larger, the head 
not so pointed, and the dorsal is inserted slightly more posteriorly. In five specimens of each species, 
of equal sizes, the distance from the snout to dorsal was in macrops 0.37, 0.38, 0.38, 0.38, and 0.39 of 




Fig. 4. — Cottus macrops, new species. Type. 



the body length, while in hlamathensis the same measurements were 0.36, 0.36, 0.36, 0.365, and 0.365. 
It differs from gulosus^ with which it is found, in the above characters, besides having a more broadly 
rounded pectoral, incomplete lateral line, and a skin entirely free from prickles. 

Known only from Fall River, where it is associated with Cottus gulosus and Cottus asperrima, 
but more common than either. Here described from 19 specimens from Fall River at Dana, col- 
lected by Rutter and Chamberlain, the largest specimen being 2.8 inches long. Named with refer- 
ence to the large eyes. Typo no. 58499, U. S. National Museum. 

27. Cottus beldingii Kigcnmann & Kigenmann. 

Cottus beldingii Eigenmann «fe Kigenmann, Araer. Nat., vol. xxv, 1891, p. 1132, I^ake Tataoe and Dormer Lake. Jordan & 
Evermarin, Fishes N. & Mid. Amer., pt. ii, p. 1958, 1898. 

A Truckee Basin species with entirely smooth skin, no palatine teeth and short fins. Found in 
only one locality in the Sacramento Basin, Cole Creek near Sierraville, where it was collected by Rutter 
and Chamberlain. Fin rays as follows: 



Dorsal: 
Splnes- 
VI... 
VII.. 
VIII 
Rays— 
17.... 
18.... 



Specimens. 



Dorsal: 
Rays- 

19... 
Anal: 

12... 

13... 

14... 



Specimens. 



8 
12 

1 
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SUMMARY ON DISTRIBUTION. 

Of the 27 species listed above, 14 are limited to California; 6 (Entosphenus 
tridentatus, Lampetra cibaria, Salmo irideuSj Salvelinus malma, Gasterosteus cator- 
phractuSy and Coitus asper) have more or less ability to withstand sea water and 
are not of interest when studying the distribution of fresh-water fishes. 

Of the 22 strictly fresh-water species, 12 {Oatostomus ocdderUalis, Orthodon 
microlepidotus, Lavinia exHicauda, Mylopharodon conocephalus, Pogonichthys rmLcro- 
lepidotus, PtychocheUus grandia, Leuciscus crassicauday Leudscus conformisy RutUus 
symmetricus, Archoplites interruptuSy Hysterocarpus trasldiy and Cottus gulosus) are 
typical of and have a wide distribution in the basin; 3 (Oatostomus micropSy 
Cottus asperrimay and Cottus macrops) are limited in distribution . and known 
only from their type localities; RutUus Incolor is common to Pitt River drainage 
and to the lakes and streams of southern Oregon; and 5 (Pantosteus lahontan, 
Oatostomus tdkoensiSy Leudscus egregiuSy Agosia rohustay and Cottus hddingii) are 
Nevada species that have crossed the Sierras into the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
Basin. 

The last 6 mentioned need particular notice. 

Besides being widely distributed in the Pitt River region, RutUus Mcolor is 
exceedingly abundant in Wolf Creek (<Indian Creek <North Fork Feather 
River), Indian Valley. The connection between this stream and Pitt River is 
not very close, as they are tributary to the Sacramento at points about 300 miles 
apart. 

Agosia robusta is the only one of the Nevada species that has become widely 
distributed west of the Sierras. 

Leuciscus egregious is limited to the vicinity of Big Meadows (headwaters of 
North Fork of Feather River), and to one locality on the opposite side of the basin 
near Clear Lake. 

Catostomus tahoensis has been found only in the vicinity of Big Meadows and in 
Sierra Valley, though the streams connecting these two places have been fished in 
several places. 

Pantosteus lahontan has been foimd only in Big Meadows vicinity. 

Cottus heldingii only in Cole Creek, tributary to Sierra Valley. 

The Big Meadows region has 4 Nevada species. Sierra Valley 3, 2 being common 
to both. The former has 2 not found in the latter, and the latter has 1 not foimd 
in the former. It seems probable that there have been at least two migrations from 
the Lahontan drainage into the Sacramento, though there is need of more data 
on that point. 

The following table indicates the distribution according to the above summary. 
By Lahontan division is meant the Big Meadows and Sierra Valley regions. The 
Sacramento division includes the whole basin except that included in the Lahontan 
and Pitt River regions. 



Bui. U. S. B. F. 1907. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF THE CATOSTOMID/€ IN THE SACRAMENTO- 
SAN JOAQUIN BASIN. 
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Species. 



Basin divisions. 



Pitt 
River. 



Lahon- 
tan. 



Sacra- 
mento. 



Found 
only in 
Cali- 
fornia. 



1. Entosphenus tridentatus 

2. Lampetra cibaria 

3. Pantosteus lahontan. 

4. Catostomus microps 

5. Catostomus tahoensis ; . . . 

6. Catostomus occidentals 

7. Orthodon microlepidotus 

8. Lavinia exilicauda 

9. Mylopharodon conocephalus. . . 

10. Pogonichthysmacrolepidotus. 

11. Ptychocheilus grandis 

12. Leuciscus crassicauda 

13. Leuciscus conf ormis 

14. Leuciscus egregius 

16. Rutilus bicolor 

16. Rutilus synmietricus 

17. Agosia robusta 

18. Saimo irideus 

19. Salvelinus malma 

20. Oasterosteus cataphractus 

21. Archoplites interruptus 

22. Hysterocarpus traskii 

23. Cottus asperrima 

24. Cottus asper 

25. Cottus gulosus 

26. Cottus macrops 

27. Cottus beldingii 



Total. 



Limited to one division. 



X 

*x' 



X 

"x 



X 

X(?) 

X 

X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 

'x* 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



SUMMARY OF VARIATIONS. 

The following species deserve special notice on account of their remarkable 
variations: 

Catostomus ocddentalis varies in scales of lateral lin^ from 60 to 84, and in rays 
of dorsal from 11 to 14. The size of the lips varies enormously, being almost twice 
as great in some localities as in others. 

Lcmnia exilicauda. The only important variation in this species is in the 
presence or absence of the homy sheath of the lower jaw. 

Ptychocheilus grandis. The scales of the lateral line vary from 66 to 78, or, if 
Ptychocheilus harfordi be included, from 65 to 88. 

Rutilus bicolor has the number of scales of the lateral line ranging from 44 to 61 ; 
but its greatest variation is in the shape of the head, which varies from triangular 
(side view) to quadrangular. 

Rutilus symmetricus is the most variable species of the basin. The number of 
scales varies from 47 to 56 ; the lower jaw may or may not have a homy sheath, which 
is developed irrespective of age, sex, season, or locality; the shape of the head, depth 
of caudal peduncle, size of eye, length of fins, and general appearance all vary 
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greatly. In certain localities more or less isolated some of these variations are so 
correlated that the forms would readily be taken for distinct species or even genera 
were not intermediate forms found in other equally isolated localities. 

Agosia rohusta varies greatly in scales of lateral line (49 to 77), length of fins, 
development of barbel and lateral line, and general shape of body and head. 

Salmo irideus varies greatly in number of scales, 116 to 176 cross rows. There 
are almost as many variations in color as there are streams. 

ANADROMOUS SPECIES. 

Oncorhynchus gorbuscha (Walbaum). Humpback Salmon. 

Reported from the Sacramento River by Jordan & Gilbert. Not otherwise known from the basin. 

Oncorhynchus keta (Walbaum). Dog Salmon. 

Very rare. One or two seen each year at the canneries and hatcheries. 

Oncorhynchus tschawytscha ( Walbaum). ^ Sacramento SaVmon. 

By far the most important fish of the basin. Ascends the river in two distinct runs, one in May 
and June, the other in September, though a few fish may be found in the river at any time of the year. 
The principal spawning streams, named in the order of their importance, are: The main river between 
Chico and Redding, Battle Creek, McCloud River, upper Sacramento River (above mouth of Pitt 
River), Hat Creek, and Fall River. The importance of Pitt River below the falls as a spawning stt-eam 
is unknown. A few salmon pass up Feather River and most of the other tributaries. The spring run 
spawns in August, the fall run in November. The young of this species begin their seaward migration 
as soon as they are able to swim and reach the ocean when 4 or 5 months old, though a few remain in 
the headwaters until they are 6 to 12 months old. 

Oncorhynchus kisutch (Walbaum). Silver Salmon. 

Reported by Jordan & Jouy, 1881, from the Sacramento River, but not otherwise known from 
the basin. 

Salmo gairdneri (Richardson). Steelhead. 

Reported from the Sacramento River by Jordan & Gilbert, 1881. If it is found in the basin we 
have been unable to distinguish it from the rainbow trout. A specimen weighing 7J pounds, taken at 
Battle Creek hatchery in November, 1897, was identified by us as -SaZmo irufeiw. Scales in lateral line 
(not cross rows) 129. 

OsmeruB thaleichthys Ayres. 

Taken in fresh water at Walnut Grove and CoUinsville. The adults go up the river to spawn during 
February, the young come down during April. 



a For a more complete account of this fish see Rutter, Natural history of the quinnat salmon, Bulletin U. B. Fish 
Comm., vol. xxu, 1902, p. 65-141. 
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A review of the history and results of the attempts to accHmatize fish and other 
water animals in the Pacific States is given by Dr. H. M. Smith in the Bulletin of 
the U. S. Fish Commission, vol. xv, 1895, p. 379-472. Thirty species are mentioned 
in this report. The following is a list of those planted in our territory: 



Page. 


Species. 


Common name. 


Pago. 


Species. 


Common name. 


382 


Ameitirus catus 


Common catfish. 
Bullhead. 
Channel catfish 
Carp. 

Shad. 
Whiteflsh. 
Atlantic salmon. 
Landlocked salmon. 

Loch Leven trout. 
Eastern brook trout. 


438 
441 

442 

447 
448 
449 


Lucius lucius 


Pike. 


393 
403 
404 
42S 
430 


Ameiurus nebulosus 

Ictalurus punctatus 

Cvprinus carplo 

Cnanos cyprinella 

Clupea sapidissima 

Corcgonus clupeiforrais. 
Salmo salar 


Anguilla chrysops 

AmblopUtcs rupestris . . 
Chamobryttus gulosus. . 

Lepomis cyancUus 

Lepomis pallidus 

Micropterus dolomieu . . . 
Micropterus salmoides. . 

Perca flavescens 

Stizostedion vitreum 

Roccus lineatus 


Eel. 

Sunfish. 

Simflsh. 

Sunfish. 

Sunfish. 

Small-mouthed black bass. 

Large-mouthed black bass. 

Perch. 

Pickerel. 


431 
433 


Salmo salar sebago 

Salmo fario 




Salmo tnitta levenensis. 
Salvelinus fontinalis 


striped bass. 
Rock bass. 




Roccus chrysops 



Fortunately only a few of the 24 species mentioned above have obtained a foot- 
hold in California waters. The following, and possibly others, are now a portion of 
the fish faima of the state. 

Ameiurus catus (Linnaeus). Common Catfish. 

Introduced from eastern waters and now exceedingly abundant in the lower rivers and in brackish 
water. Distinguished from A. iiehulosus by the deeply emarginate caudal fin. Observed in the Sacra- 
mento River at Red Bluff, Jacinto, Knights Landing, mouth of Feather River, Sacramento, Walnut 
Grove, Ryde, Rio Vista, and Benicia, also in the San Joaquin at Antioch, and in Carquinez Straits. 
Reported by Jordan & Gilbert from Clear Lake. 

Ameiurus nebulosus (Le Sueur). Bullhead Catfish. 

Introduced into the streams of the state along with A. catus. Distinguished by the truncate or 
rounded caudal fin. 

Taken in Sacramento River at Knights Landing, Arcade Creek at Arcade, South Fork Dry Creek 
near Grass Valley, Carquinez Straits at Benicia, and in China Slough and Kings River near Centerville. 
Reported by Jordan & Gilbert from Clear Lake. In the lower Sacramento "much less common than 
Ameiwrus catus. 

Cyprinus carpio (Linnaeus). Carp. 

A Chinese fish introduced into California from Germany, Japan, and the eastern states. For a his- 
tory of the carp in California see '*A review of the history and results of the attempts to acclimatize fish 
and other water animals in the Pacific States," by Hugh M. Smith, Bulletin U. S. Fish Commission, 
vol. XV, 1895, p. 379-472. 

The carp is now abundant in the quiet waters throughout the lower portion of the basin, even enter- 
ing brackish water. It is a sluggish fish, little esteemed as food, and an important source of food for cor- 
morants and striped bass. Said to be less common in the Sacramento River between Red Bluff and 
Redding than it was a few years ago. 
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Observed at the following places: In Sacramento River at mouth of Pitt River, Redding, mouth of 
Clear Creek, Battle Creek hatchery. Red Bluff, Vina, Jacinto, Knights Landing, mouth of Feather 
River, Sacramento, Ryde, Rio Vista, Collinsville; in Wolf Creek near Greenville, Arcade Creek at 
Arcade, China Slough at Centervillo, San Joaquin River at Antioch, and in Carquinez Straits at Benicia. 
It is one of the few of its family that can withstand strongly brackish water. 

Alosa sapidissima (Wilson). Shad. 

Introducied in 1871 and now abundant. The young were taken at the following localities in the 
Sacramento River in May, 1898: Chico Bridge, Butte City, Princeton, (^olusa. Grimes, Wilson's Farm, 
20 miles below Grimes, Sacramento, and Collinsville. 

Micropterus dolomieu (Lac^p^de). Small-mouthed Black Bass. 

Introduced into various lakes in the state. Repoi.ed from Clear Lake by Jordan & Gilbert, 1894. 
Reported by sportsmen from Sacramento River near Sacramento. 

Boccus lineatus (Bloch). Striped Bass. 

Introduced into tlio waters of California in 1879 and now abundant. The young taken as far up the 
river as Knights Landing. 
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THE FISHES OF THE COASTAL STREAMS OF OREGON AND NORTHERN 

CALIFORNIA. 



By JOHN OTTERBEIN SNYDER, 
Assistant Professor of Zoology, Inland Stanford Junior University. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The present paper contains an account of the fish fauna of the smaller coastal 
streaAis of Oregon and northern California which have their origin west of the 
Sierra-Cascade Mountain system and drain a section of the coast extending from 
the Columbia River to the Sacramento. All of the streams reaching the ocean 
between the Columbia and Sacramento are therefore included except the Klamath, 
which rises in the high table-lands east of the Cascade Mountains. 

The material was collected during a series of field investigations conducted 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Fisheries for the general purpose of studying 
the fish fauna of this region." The study of a collection made by Messrs. Frank 
Cramer and Keinosuke Otaki in the basins of the Rogue, Willamette, and Umpqua 
rivers is also embodied in this report. Many specimens from the lake region of 
Oregon, and from the Columbia, Klamath, and Sacramento basins have been kindly 
furnished for examination by Dr. B. W. Evermann. 

LOCAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE FISH FAUNA. 

The coast region of Oregon and northern California is one of great rainfall, the 
quantity of rain increasing to the northward, where streams draining even the 
smallest basins have an unusually large and constant volume. Apparently every 
condition favorable to the support of a rich fauna prevails, and the streams in 
many places fairly swarm with fishes. The number of species is remarkably small, 
however, and those present consist mostly of anadromous forms such as the stur- 
geon, salmon, and trout, together with others able to withstand salt water, as the 
cottoids and sticklebacks. Only 11 species of strictly fluvial fishes have been found 
in the smaller coastal streams, 7 of which occur in the rivers north of the Klamath. 

« The work was under the general supervision of Dr. C. H. Gilbert, of Stanford University. During June and July, 1897, 
a party consisting of* Dr. Gilbert, A. G. Maddren, G. B. Culver, and J. O. Snyder explored the region south of the Rogue 
River. From July until late in September, 1899, a second party, including W. F. Allen, J. S. Burcham, E. C. Robinson and 
J. O. Snyder, students of Stanford University, extended the survey northward to the Columbia. Side excursions from the 
main line of work were frequently made to examine tributaries of the Columbia, Klamath, and Sacramento rivers. The 
writer has been very materially aided both in field explorations and laboratory studies by Dr. C. H. Gilbert, to whom he 
wishes to express his deep obligation for direction, advice, and friendly criticism. Great credit is also due to the several 
field assistants whose hearty cooperation has made this investigation possible. 

B. B. F. 1907—11 ^^ 
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Not only are the species few in number, but their distribution is very irregular, there 
being as many as 4 or 6 forms in some streams, while in others equally large there 
are but 1 or 2 or even none at all. 

Following the coastal streams southward in serial order from the Columbia, 
and enumerating those which have a fluvial fish fauna, they are found to contain 
species as follows: Nehalem, Catostomus macrocheilus; Nestucca, Agosia nubila; 
Yaquina, A, nubila; Siusiaw, C. macrocheilus y PtycJiocJieilus umfquse, Leuciscus 
haUeatus, A, nubila; Tsiltcoos, C. mucrocheiluSy P, umpquse, L, balteaius; Takenitch, 
P, umpqusRy L, balteaius; Umpqua, C, macrocheilus, P, umpquse, L, balteatus, Rhein- 
ichthys evermanniy Hybopsis crameriy A, nubila; Coos, (7. nmcrocheiluSy A. nubila; 
Coquille, C, macrocheilus, A, nubila; Flores, C. macrocheilus; Sixes, C. Tfiucrocheilus; 
Rogue, Catostomus rimiculus; Mad, Caiostomus humboldtianus; Eel, C. humboldt- 
ianus; Bear, (7. humboldtianus; Navarro, Rutilus symmetrums; Gualala, R, syirv- 
metricus; Russian River, Caiostomus ocddentalis, Mylopharodon conocephalus, 
Ptych^cheilus grandis, R, symmetricus. 

No great difficulty has been met in determining the relationships of these 
species. They are representatives of forms found either in the Columbia, Klamath, 
or Sacramento rivers.** Some are identical in every respect with the species of the 
larger basins, while others show a varying degree of differentiation, as described in 
the following pages. In no case, however, does the relationship appear doubtful. 
One stream only, the Rogue, contains a Klamath form. North of the Rogue the 
fluvial species are representatives of the Columbia fauna, while south of the Klamath 
they belong with the Sacramento. This interestfng condition of distribution is 
graphically shown on the appended map, where rivers having representatives of 
the Columbia fauna are outlined in red, the Klamath in green, and the Sacramento 
in orange. Rivers in which fluvial fishes are not known to occur are traced in black. 

The following species are described as new: Caiostomus humboldtianus; Pty- 
chocheUus umpquse; Rhinichthys evermanni; Hybopsis crameri, 

A table has been prepared to show where specimens of each form have been 
collected, thus avoiding the long catalogue of localities which would otherwise appear 
after each species. The trout and salmon are not included in the table. 

aRhiniclUhys evermanni is a possible exception. It does not appear to be closely related to R. dulcis of the Colambia. 
The genus does not occur in the Klamath or Sacramento. Reference may also be made to the well-known fact that the 
Columbia, Klamath, and Sacramento basins have each a distinctive fluvial fish fauna, consisting in many cases of character- 
istic species and genera. 
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Table Showing the Distribution of Species. 
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Umpqua eystom: 1 

South urapqua RlYBf, Ro9i*borg. - - - - ^ - - ' X 

North V mpgua River, WinchPBU?r. X 

KUtCrpek, Drain 


1 








X 
X 














X 
X 
X 
X 
X 






X 


























X 
y 


























CallaDoola Creipk Ofikland 1 


1 




















' 


X 
X 


Soutii Umpdua^ ranyonvlllp ....,..,.. J 












1 








.-., 




cowrreek^.\...._^ ....:::,:::::::::::.::! x 
























X 


D«.'r Cft^k near Roseburg. .. ^.. 
























,.*. 


X 


South Fork Coos Rivvr. ....,.."." .., , . , 
















, 






V.,. 


.-p. 




Koith Fork noquUle Hlvflr. ,*,...........,,...... .... 































CoquUlp River, MyrtU- Point 






























Cm iiille River at &ontb Fork . .................. 


'■ 


























Coqullle River ftt Middle Fork X 

Floras Creek .. ................. .! 






















" 








::::"*"►""]— :i 
























Sixen River. ......*,, ^ ..-,.,.. . 






...j::::i:::: 




















... 


.-.. 


Klk f!TYwlr. Oir^V Corintv- . , . .-- 






























fnamaih fiitferfawia. 

Bogue River fiyatem: 

Rogue River nf^Srr ttiouth . .,.. 


X 




X 
X 






i 






















Botith Fork Illinois River, Josopblne 






::::■: :::::;:i 








" 








. 




Oeer CrtH'k. Jossfphine County t^trf! . , , . 
























RoKiiii Itiver, i ! rants Fase. X i 


.,.. 


X 






















Butte (n^. Central Ftjint.., *_...,. -...^.... ... .; 


■"**!*'* ♦»-.**♦. + * 




1 














Rutlp Crwfc. Katrle Point . , , . 




X 
V 


1 1 . ; 




^'.y.": ' \ 












Bear Creek near Cjpntf al Faint ....,»...........',... 




..,,|.... .... ....,.., 
















Bf^ar CfppJc ittoar \shlaiid ....... 




X 1 


















Pistol R iver ,,..,. ...1 




::::i::::'::::,::::::::,::::i 














Smitb Rlv^r ....... ^ - 




:::;.„.i.„....: ::..::[ 














Klamath River ay stem: 

Klumath Rivi^r rM*ar mouth ...,.., 


X 


X 


1 1 


...'.J... 












X 




tfuntera Crt^^k, KlalTiBtb .,,,.,,....._ 


X 

X 1 
X J 


















Shasta River. Montaene. 
















::::i:::'i 




Shasta River Yrekft 


..». 


. .. . 






::::::;:i 




::::i;;:.l 
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Table Showing the Distribution of SPEciES^Continued. 



Locality. 




O 
« 

1 


s 1 

H 

5 


1 

1 

'a 

c 

t 


i 

41 

1 


1 

Is 
J 

1 




1 


1 


1 

r 


1 

S 


i 


o 

1 

id 

s 
1 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


o 

1 


s 


1 

1 
1 

1 


1 
1 


Sacramento River fauna. 
Redwood Ciwk, Orlck 


1 




: 










Mad River „. 
















Maple Creek 














X .*». 


LittiP Rivor , , _.„.„_... ,.,,..,„. 










, .. . 






Lik Kiw 1 „ .... 










E 


.... 










Van Duz*"D Ciwk ......... 






















sSouth Fort KH Rlvi*r uwir tlarbprvUU* ,-. ,,,, 






















South Fork E*?l Rivpr, 11 ftrborvUte -...-,.,, ... .... 






















.Spairirn^ck , ..- ,.,„,„, 


























BeiT RKiT, Capi'tDwn ^* . ...^...'.... 














x: 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 














Mattolf" Hiv^r near moiitti . _ ,,,,..,,, ^,,,, ,,.- 












1 














JIattoli* River, White Thorn.. 


























U^ftl Cnvk , . ^ ^ 




1 












' 








X 




TeQ-Mlk" RlVfiT 






t 












i 








NoTo Rln?r . , , , , 






t ■ 
















..*. 


Big Rin^r. , ....... ...... ^ 






^ 
















Siwth Fort Rig Rlwr . ....... 
























Albloa Rivt^r 






i 












i? 




?? 




Navarro HLvor npflr mouth ^...... . 


i 




' 














*" 


NavajTo Rivpr ucar Pbilo 




. ' 
















Navarro Rtwr ne^ar Boonvillc^ . * ^....^ , ... 




i 






















Alder Civ»^k 




* 1 










;:;; 


X 

5? 








Gania Riw^r near iiiouth . 






; 














*' 


Gaii:la River b tuile^ ffoiti tuouth 






' 














'* 


Garcia RIvpt 10 miles from moutli ... ,. [ 














X 
X 
K 
X 






" 


Gualala Rtvvr at North Fork .... X 










, ». . 


*... 


X 
X 










Gualala Rivi^r at WheatAeld Fotfc.... X 
















K 


■* 


Wta(^t&^ld Fork GuaUla .... . . X 
















RuaalftG m^T system: 

Roberts Ctwt . ... . ... . X 


.... 






.... 


X 
X 














RuMrt^a RiTiT, F'kiah .,.., X 


V 












"Waim Sprlnp» Cwek ,.^ X 

Dry Cn^Mt. Ska™* SpriiipB „„,..„ X 

Dryrnvk. Ueftldnbutg.., K 

Hus9Un Ri%T*r. Heaidsboti: ,. X 




,,. . ,^_., , 


























X 
X 




' 


"* 












X 


X 


::::::: 


















ICnlpht* Viillev Cn^k.... X 

K*p» RWr Rint^-rford , , . ,-,,... « 








X ---/ X 

... X 




, 










X 








Naiw Rtrfr' Calistofi* ......,., _> 


X 








[ X X ^ 








CobD d¥*ek . m m. 1.- ..*»^ 








X ** 
















1 
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SYSTEMATIC DISCUSSION OF SPECIES. 

The proportional measurements" recorded in the foliowong pages are expressed 
in hundredths of the length from the tip of the snout to the base of the caudal fin. 

The tables are intended to record something of the degree of differentiation 
wliich haii arisen between closely allieil forms. They vnW also serve to indicate the 
indi^ndual variation of certain characters as well as it may be shown by the exami- 
nation of a small series of specimens. 

1. EntosphenuB tridentatiis <Gaii\iner>. 

Younsr oxampli^sot this sjH»cit*s won* (HHnk«ij»nally fmind in quiet pcx>ls. buried several inches in the 
a>ft sand and mud. SjHviniens won* taken in the Willamette. Neeiucca, Umpqua, Coquille, Rogue, 
Klamath. Eol. Oanna, Big, Ru:**ian. and Napa riven*. 



« The method of meia«uring hens adopted is explained in Snyder, Bulletin U. S. Bureau Fisheries, vol. xxru. 1907. page 79. 
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2. Acipenser medirostris Ayres. 

A large specimen from the Klamath River, near its mouth, was examined. The plates were located 
as follows: Mid-ventral row, 3 in front of anal, 2 behind; ventro-lateral row, 9; lateral row, 27; dorsal 
row, 11 in front of doi-sal fin, 3 behind. 

3. CatostomuB rimiculus Gilbert & Snyder. 

Practically no difference has been discovered between examples of this species taken in the Kla- 
math and Rogue rivers. Examples from the Rogue appear to have the dorsal and ventral fins inserted 
somewhat more posteriorly than those of the Klamath. The difference is slight, not constant, and may 
be due in part to unequal shrinkage of specimens in preservation. 

The largest specimen seen measured 410 mm. in length. 

Klamath and Rogue rivers. 

Measurements op Catostomus rimiculus. 
Klamath River basin. 



KLunath RlFernesr mooth. 



Length of body ----^ ^nun 

Length hoad .... = . = ....., ' , 

Depth boilT , . . . , „ „..„„...*..**..,» 

Dt^pth caudAl THffJiincU; « .,. 

Leugtli cnudur pedunete ».,.,.„......... ., 

Length stiout , , „ . 

Dlitmeter eye „ . . . ^ 

IntuitirbltftI width, 

Depth head *........ . ,. . . _^. 

Snout to iJoreaL........ ,..*,„. „,„*.,„ ^ 

Snout to vcoJtniJ . . . „ 

LdHgth bam of aonwl. . 

Length base of B^nal 

Height dowaJ....,......^ .. 

Height ana] , ..,,., 

Length pectoral* ,,...... — 

Lez^h ventral ..._......,..„. „,..*. 

Length caudal ,,.... 

DoTisal naye .,.,,,„,.,^ _._..,_.„, 

.^niU rays 

Scales lat^iriil line ...„..*,*.....,.,.,......,... 

Scfdca above lateral lint ..*.,. 

Scalers before tloraal,*. .,.. 



234 
.23S 
.30 
.OK 

. ie& 
.11 

.aw 

.lA 

,«s 

.67 
.15 

.07 

.16 

.185 

.21 

.145 

.225 
13 
7 
91 
17 
45 



24SI 

AiS 
.005 
A^ 
AU 
.ti3l& 
,0» 

.4»S 
.SO 

.145 
.075 
.155 
ABa 
.195 
.145 
.Zl 
U 
7 

m 

19 
47 



3S3 
.235 
.20 

.m 

.17 

,10fi 

.035 

.005 

A^ 

.405 

.565 

.1^ 

.08 

.145 

.18 i 

.14 
.22 

11 
7 

91 

IS 

44 



m 

.23 

.It 

.095 
.17 
.105 

.oa 

.085 
.16 

.565 

.145 
.06.1 
.15 
.185 
.30 
.li^ 
.205 
11 
7 

m 

IS 
40 



aoi 

.235 
.105 
.095 
.16 
.U 
-OS 
.005 
A& 
.485 
,S7 
.135 
.06 
.14 
.18 
.20 
.14 
.21 
U 
7 
88 
17 



Shasta River near Yraka- 



334 
.085 

.le 

.€Q 
.095 
.16 
.4S 
,&& 
AA 
.072 
.142 
.182 
-IBS 
.14 
.20 
11 
7 

10 



202 
.235 
.19 
.092 
.175 
.12 
.03 
.10 
.1(12 
.50 
.655 
.15 
.076 
.14 
,17 
,1S5 
.14 
.305 
12 
7 

17 
42 



250 
,23 
.23 
.0*5 
.105 
,115 
.035 
.10 
.16 
.4U 
.6IK 
.14 
.07ft 
.145 
.17 
.17 
.146 
.20 
11 
7 
Ui 
IS 



22e 
.22£ 
.24 
.0»5 
.175 

.n 

.035 

.ms 

.4^ 

.^ 
.14 
.075 
.15 
.17 
.185 
.14 
.505 
11 



.24 
.225 
.092 
.18 
.12 
.032 
.105 
.175 
.50 
.56 
.135 
.072 
.15 
.18 
.20 
.135 
.21 
11 
7 

m 



.23 
.215 
.095 
.18 
.105 
.oa.'i 
.10 
.15 
.4fl 
,575 
.13 
.06 
.15 
.17 
.175 
.145 
.19 
10 
7 
93 
IS 

m 



312 
.^ 
.20 
.095 
.185 
.11 
.035 
,092 
.15 
.48 
.50 
.15 
.075 
.15 
.19 
.19 
.145 
.21 
12 
7 

m 

18 
14 



Rogue River basin. 



Length of body mm 

Length head 

Depth body 

Depth caudal peduncle 

Length caudal peduncle 

Length snout 

Diameter eye 

Interorbital width 

Depth head 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Length base of dorsal 

Length base of anal 

Height dorsal 

Height anal 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral 

Length caudal 

Dorsal rays 

Anal rays 

Scales lateral line 

Scales above lateral line 

Scales before dorsal 



I 



247 
.26 
.22 
.095 
.16 
.125 
.035 
.095 
.17 
.51 
.585 
.14 
.075 : 
.15 
.18 I 
.19 
.14 
.225 . 

'J I 

87 

16 I 
42 



206 

.26 

.205 

.095 

.15 

.135 

.a35 

.10 

.175 : 

.525 I 

.61 

.13 I 

.07 

.16 I 

.195 ; 

.20 i 

.15 I 

.215 I 
12 
7 

89 i 
16 
43 



llinoi 


s River 




281 


285 


296 


24 


.235 


.24 


21 


.205 


.20 


09 


.095 


.097 


165 


.16 


.165 


12 


.12 


.125 


033 


.033 


.03 


095 


.09 


.095 


16 


.15 


.17 


505 


.50 


.51 


575 


.57 


.56 


13 


.135 


.13 


08 


.08 


.08 


15 


.14 


.135 


185 


.185 


.18 


185 


.175 


.185 


135 


.14 


.135 


2a5 


.21 


.205 


10 


11 


11 


7 


7 


7 


90 


89 


89 


17 


15 


17 


41 


42 


45 



Bear Creek. Ashland, Oreg. 



77 


86 


90 


101 


25 


.245 


.24 


.24 


21 


.21 


.20 


.21 


09 


.09 


.09 


.09 


17 


.17 


.165 


.16 


11 


.12 


.11 


.12 


05 


.045 


.045 


.04 


09 


.09 


.09 


.095 


16 


.16 


.16 


.16 


52 


.52 


.51 


.50 


58 


.59 


.58 


.58 


14 


.14 


.14 


.16 


075 


.07 


.07 


.07 


17 


.17 


.16 


.17 


17 


.16 


.165 


.18 


21 


.21 


.21 


.21 


15 


.16 


.16 


.16 


24 


.23 


.22 


.22 


U 


11 


11 


12 


7 


7 


6 


7 


81 


81 


87 


84 


15 


15 


16 


16 


38 


38 


40 


39 



135 

.225 

.215 

.095 

.17 

.10 

.04 

.09 

.16 

.50 

.56 

.14 

.07 

.15 

.17 

.19 

.14 

.22 
11 
7 

81 
16 
41 
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BULLETIN OF THE BUREAU OF FISHERIES. 
ScAXE Counts in Catostomus rimiculus. 



In lateral line: 

81-seales 

83 scales 

84 scales 

85 scales 

86 scales 

87 scales 

88 scales 

89 scales 

90 scales 

91 scales 

92 scales 

93 scales 

Above lateral line: 

15 scales 

16 scales 

17 scales 

18 scales 

19 scales 

20 scales 

21 scales 

Before dorsal: 

37 scales 

38 scales 

39 scales 

40 scales 

41 scales 

42 scales 

43 scales 

44 scales 

45 scales 

46 scales 

51 scales 

52 scales 



lUinois 
River. 



I Specimens. Specimens. \ Specimens. 



Rogue 
River near 
mouth. , 



Totel. 



1 I 

2 |. 
1 ; 



V. 

1 
1 



Specimens. Specimens. 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."'. I 

1 4 

2 

2 

1 9 



2 

7 
4 
1 
2 

1 
8 

15 
5 

10 
3 
1 

1 
2 
6 
8 
3 
4 
3 
3 
7 
3 
1 
1 



4. Catostomus occidentalis A>Te8. 

Specimens from the Russian River appear to differ in no way from those of Napa River or of the 
Sacramento basin. 

Russian and Napa river baains. 

Measurements op Catostomus occidentalis. 
Sacramento River basin. 



Yuba River. 



Goose Lake. 



Length of body mm... 273 

Length head ' .24 j 

Depth bodv .19 

Depth cauaal peduncle 085 ' 

Length caudal peduncle ] .15 

Length snout .13 

Width lower lip : . 065 : 

Diameter eye I .04 i 

Interorbital width .098 

Depth head .15 

Snout to occiput 212 

Snout to dorsal 52 

Snout to ventral 59 

Length base of dorsal .175 

Length base of anal 085 

Height dorsal 162 

Height anal 20 

Length ptvtoral 20 

Length ventral lt»2 

Length caudal 223 

Dorsal rays 13 

Scales lateral line t>9 

Scales above lateral line 15 

Scales before dorsal 34 



262 

.238 

.18 

.088 

.165 

.12 

.06 

.04 

.10 

.15 

.205 

.495 

.58 

.155 

.08 

.165 i 

.18 1 

.19 

.152 

.212 
12 
62 
16 
37 : 



237 
.23 
.19 
.062 
.155 
.115 
.062 
.042 
.095 
.16 
.195 
.49 
.58 
.16 
.06 
.18 
.175 
.19 
.165 
.23 
12 
64 
15 
32 



207 
.228 
.20 
.09 

.ia5 
.ia5 

.065 
.035 
.10 
.17 
.195 
.47 
.565 
.16 
.08 
.16 
.19 
.20 
.15 
.21 
12 
72 
17 
37 



258 ' 
.225 ! 
.195 I 
.085 
.16 
.10 
.05 
.04 
.10 
.165 
.19 
.485 
.58 

!085 
.15 
.185 
.18 
.142 
.21 
12 
a3 
16 
34 



255 

.235 

.20 

.085 

.16 

.10) 

.05 

.038 

.11 

.17 

.195 

.49 

.585 

.165 

.072 

.162 

.18 

.195 

.15 

.225 
12 
67 
15 
31 



238 I 
.225 i 
.20ii I 
.08 I 
.172 j 
.11 
.042 
.038 
.10 
.162 
.185 
.48 
.55 
.16 
.08 
.16 
.23 
.21 I 
.155 I 
.22 I 
11 \ 

\l\ 

35 



I 



222 
.232 
.21 
.09 ; 

.18 I 

.ia5 

.05 

.04 

.105 

.17 

.20 

.51 

.58 

.15 

.075 

.158 

.185 

.21 

.15 

.222 
11 
65 
17 
37 



232 


223 


255 


228 


.225 


.23 


22 


.235 


.21 


085 


.065 


.065 


17 


.17 


.165 


11 


.11 


.10 


05 


.05 , 


.05 


04 


.06 


.035 


10 


.095 


.11 


175 


.165 


.17 


185 


.20 ; 


.20 


50 


.49 I 


.48 


58 


.54 


.54 


155 


.165 


.18 


06 


.065 


.06 


165 


.17 


.17 


19 


.206 


.23 


205 


.22 


.205 


155 


.16 


.16 


225 


.222 


.225 


11 


11 


12 


71 


69 


64 


16 


16 


15 


38 


38 


32 
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Measurements of Catostomus ocCidentalis — Continued. 
Sacramento River basin — Continued. 
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Cache Creek, Yolo County. Cal. 



Length of body 

Length head 

Depth body 

Depth caudal peduncle . . 
Length caudafpeduncle . 

Length snout 

Width lower lip 

Diameter eye 

Interorbital width 

Depth head 

Snout to occiput 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Length base of dorsal . . . 

Length base of anal 

Height dorsal 

Height anal 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral 

licngth caudal 

Dorsal rays 

Scales lateral line 

Scales above lateral line . 
Scales before dorsal 



212 
.23 i 
.22 
.08 
.IftS 
.11 
.05 
.045 
.095 
.17 
.195 
.49 I 
.575 
.16 
.075 
.175 
.175 
.195 
.15 
.25.5 

12 

71 

17 ! 

34 



232 ' 
.25 i 
.21 i 
.085 '' 
.155 i 
.13 
.055 ! 
.045 
.10 
.17 
.23 
.52 I 
.575 
.16 i 
.078 ' 
.185 
.18 
.195 
.155 
.26 

12 

69 

15 

34 



222 
.24 
.22 
.08 , 
.155 

.055 ' 
.045 i 
.10 ] 
.165 
.205 I 
.50 
.56 
.185 
.08 ' 
. 165 , 
.17 I 
.185 ' 
.15 
.225 
14 
70 
16 i 
32 



200 
.235 
.225 
.085 
.16 
.105 
.04 
.04 
.10 
.165 
.195 
.51 
.58 
.172 
.08 
.18 
.17 
.19 
.15 
.z2 
13 

fA't 
16 
36 



193 ' 
.24 i 
.245 ' 
.085 
.162 
.11 
.05 
.045 
.11 j 
.165 I 
.21 I 
.52 I 
.57 1 
.175 
.08 
.18 
.19 
.20 
.16 
.255 

12 , 

70 

15 I 

33 ; 



172 
.24 
.23 

.08 

.16 

.115 

.05 

.05 

.105 

.17 

.21 



.16 

.075 

.18 

.18 

.195 

.16 

.25 
12 
(i7 
14 
32 



195 
.245 
.225 
.08 
.16 
.11 
.05 
.045 
.10 
.165 
.205 
.505 
.59 
.16 
.075 
.20 
.185 
.20 
.16 
.27 
12 

m 

15 
32 



Russian River basin. 



223 

.24 

.225 

.085 

.15 

.12 

.052 

.04 

,10 

.175 

.21 

.53 

.57 

.17 

.08 

.18 

.18 

.19 

.16 

.25 
14 
68 
16 
36 



J_ 



Dry Creek near Healdsburg. 



Length of body mm 

Length head 

Depth body 

Depth caudal peduncle 

Length caudafpeduncle 

Length snoiit 

Width lower lip 

Diameter eye 

Interorbital width 

Depth head 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Length base of dorsal 

Length base of anal 

Height dorsal 

Height anal 

Length jxxjtoral 

Length ventral 

Length caudal 

Dorsal rays 

Scales lateral line 

Scales above lateral line 

Scales before dorsal 



79 

.27 

.215 

.085 

.14 

.12 

.05 

.055 

.10 

.175 

.53 

.58 

.19 

.08 

.21 

.18 

.215 

.17 

.28 
13 
70 
15 
33 



95 

.26 

.25 

.08 

.135 

.12 

.055 

.05 

.10 

.17 

.525 

.575 

.18 

.08 

.19 

.185 

.21 

.17 

.25 
12 
67 
13 
32 



100 

.25 

.23 

.08 

.15 

.115 ; 

.042 

.05 . 

.09 

.18 

.525 

.58 

.18 

.075 

.19 

.175 

.205 

.16 

.25 
12 
69 
15 
32 



119 

.26 

.235 

.08 

.135 

.12 

.05 

.055 

.10 

.17 

.53 

.60 

.18 

.075 

.20 

.19 

.215 

.16 

.26 
13 
65 
14 
32 



151 

.24 

.23 

.085 

.14 

.115 

.045 

.05 

.095 

.17 

.51 

.575 

.185 

.09 

.19 

.17 

.20 

.16 

.25 
13 
68 
15 
31 



155 


177 


193 


197 


211 


.25 


.24 


.235 


.26 


.245 


.235 


.24 


.25 


.23 


.24 


.08 


.085 


.083 


.085 


.08 


.16 


.15 


.14 


.135 


.14 


.125 


.12 


.11 


.125 


.12 


.045 


.05 


.05 


.043 


.045 


.05 


.045 


.045 


.045 


.045 


.09 


.09 


.095 


.10 


.10 


.17 


.165 


.16 


.165 


.165 


.52 


.525 


.52 


.525 


.52 


.59 


.57 


.575 


.58 


.57 


.175 


.185 


.19 


.20 


.175 


.083 


.085 


.095 


.085 


.09 


.185 


.175 


.175 


.19 


.175 


.175 


.175 


.185 


.21 


.195 


.20 


.20 


.195 


.21 


.195 


.16 


.155 


.145 


.17 


.15 


.24 


.24 


.24 


.26 


.22 


12 


13 


13 


14 


14 


70 


69 


64 


65 


71 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


35 


31 


31 


33 


32 



5. CatoBtomuB humboldtianus, new species. 

The affinities of this species are with C occidenlalis of the Sacramento and adjacent streams. It 
differs from C. ocadentalis in having larger scales between the occiput and insertion of dorsal (28 to 3.3 
rows against 30 to 30) and larger scales above the lateral line (II to 14 rows between lateral line and 
middle of back near origin of dorsal, against 13 to 17). The mouth is larger than that of C occidentalism 
the papillose lips are broader, usually extend farther backward, and have larger papillae. The eye is 
smaller and the pectorals are rounded instead of pointed. The differences exhibited by the mouth 
and eye will usually serve to distinguish the species at a glance. From C. snyderi of the Klamath basin 
it differs in having fewer scales in the lateral series (62 to 69 in the lateral line against 70 to 77) and 
in having a much larger mouth with markedly broader lips. 

Distribution, Mad, Eel, and Bear rivers, Humboldt County, Cal. 

Head 4 in length; depth 4.25; depth of caudal peduncle 2.75 in head; eye 8; snout 2.14; interor- 
bital space 2.5; number of dorsal rays 12; anal rays 7; scales in lateral line 67; above lateral line 12; 
between lateral line and ventral fin 9; between occiput and dorsal 30. 
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Width of mouth contained about 4 times in length of head ; upper lip with 6 or 7 rows of papillae ante- 
rior to mouth, lower lip split nearly to border of mouth; one or two rows of papillae between cleft and 
border of lip; distance between anterior border of upper lip and posterior border of lobe of lower lip 2.9 
in head; inner border of lips smooth and hard; 3 rows of minute papillae between inner border of upper 
lip and the valve. Interorbital area convex. Length of fontanelle about equal to diameter of orbit. 

Origin of dorsal fin midway between tip of snout and base of caudal fin; height of longest dorsal 
ray somewhat greater than length of base of fin, the latter contained 6.6 times in the length. Height 
of anal 2.3 times length of its base, 5 in the length; tip of fm when depressed just reaching base of lower 
caudal rays. Pectoral rays 18, the longest contained 5.1 in the length. Origin of ventral below ninth 
dorsal ray, the fin when depressed not reaching anal opening, 6.75 in the length. Caudal 4.8 in the 
length. 

The scales grow gradually larger porteriorly, those on caudal peduncle being about twice the width 
of the anterior ones. 

Color dusky above, the scales with dark borders; dorsal, caudal, and upper side of pectorals dusky; 
ventrals and anal whitish. Occasional specimens are somewhat brassy, having whitish tubercles on 
lower part of- caudal peduncle, on anal and lower half of caudal fin. 




FiQ. 1.— Catostomus humboldtianus, new species. Type. 

Type, in U. S. National Museum, a specimen from the south fork of Eel River, near Garberville 
Humboldt County, Cal. Cotype no. 9861, Stanford University. 

No differences have been detected between specimens from Bear, Eel, and Mad rivers. C. hum' 
boldtianus appears to be a slightly differentiated form of C. occidentalism resembling that species much 
more closely than C. snydcri of the Klamath. It is well to note in this connection that but little is 
known of C. snyderiy and a detailed and thorough examination of C. occidentalis is yet to be made. 

Bear, Eel, and Mad rivers. 

Measurements of Catostomus humboldtianus. 



Eel River. 







Mad River. 


203 


185 


196 


185 


175 


.24 


.25 


.26 


.266 


.25 


.23 


.23 


.22 


.215 


.24 


.095 


.09 


.09 


.10 


.10 


.16 


.16 


.16 


.15 


.168 


.12 


.13 


.13 


.135 


.115 


.002 


.07 


.067 


.065 


.055 


.038 


.04 


.04 


.04 


.035 


.105 


.10 


.098 


.105 


.10 


.175 


.18 


.18 


.175 


.18 


.205 


.225 


.23 


.225 


.20 


.505 


.52 


.53 


.525 


.505 


.58 


.CO 


.59 


.62 


.625 


.145 


.15 


.15 


.145 


.155 


.065 


.08 


.072 


.075 


.07 


.18 


.165 


.155 


.155 


.16 


.19 


.172 


.18 


.175 


.18 


.195 


.205 


. 185 1 .18 


.195 


.15 


.15 


.14 1 .145 


.15 


.24 


.22 


.21 


.22 


.23 



Length of body mm 

Length head 

Depth body 

Depth caudal peduncle 

Length caudal peduncle 

Length snout 

Width lower lip 

Diameter eye 

Interorbital ^idth 

Depth head 

Snout to occiput 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Length base of dorsal 

Length base of anal 

Height dorsal 

Height anal 

Length pectoral 

I>»ngth ventral 

Length caudal 



234 
.25 
.24 



.175 : 
.125 I 
.055 I 
.035 ! 

.11 ! 

.175 
.20 I 
.515 
.575 
.15 
.085 ; 
.18 ; 
.20 ' 
.205 i 
.15 
.235 



239 


221 


245 


.24 


235 


.22 


095 


.09 


17 


.165 


115 


.115 


065 


.055 


035 


.033 


10 


.098 


175 


.165 


21 


.21 


51 


.51 


575 


.60 


14 


.145 


07 


.063 


165 


.16 


17 


.172 


19 


.18 


14 


.14 


21 


.21 



227 
.245 I 
.24 ■ 
.C95 , 
.16 
.13 
.062 
.035 
.098 
.17 
.215 
.50 
.59 
.153 ■ 
.08 
.17 
.20 
.20 
.15 
.215 



190 
.26 
.23 
.005 
.155 
.135 
.065 
.04 
.105 
.18 
.24 
.52 
.50 
.165 
.06 
.16 
.19 
.18 
.14 
.225 
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Scale and Fin Characters op Catostomus humboldtianus from Mad, Eel, and Bear Rivers. 



Mad River. 




Eel River. 




Scales 


Bear 
Scales 


River. 




Scales 


Scales 


Scales 


Rays 
in dor- 
sal fin. 


Scales 


Scales 


Scales 


Rays 
in dor- 
sal fin. 

12 


Scales 


Rays 
in dor- 
sal fin. 


in lat- 


above 


before 


in lat- 


above 


lx?fore 


in lat- 


above 


l)efore 


eral 
line. 


lateral 
line. 


dorsal 
fin. 


eral 
line. 


lateral 
line. 


dorsal 
fin. 


eral 
fine. 


lateral 
line. 


dorsal 
fin. 


65 


13 


33 


12 


67 


13 


32 


t>4 


.. 


29 


11 


65 


. 12 


28 


12 


65 


12 


31 


12 


63 


12 


28 


12 


65 


13 


31 


12 


62 


13 


31 


12 


64 


13 


28 


12 


62 


14 


29 


12 


67 


13 


30 


12 


64 


13 


30 


11 


65 


13 


28 


12 


64 


13 


31 


12 


63 


12 


28 


12 


63 


13 


28 


11 


68 


13 


31 


12 


66 


13 


31 


12 


69 


13 


31 


12 


68 


13 


30 


12 


62 


13 


28 


12 


65 


13 


33 


12 


66 


13 


30 


12 


64 


14 


31 


12 


65 


14 


31 


12 


67 


13 


30 


13 


70 


13 


30 


12 


65 


12 


31 


12 


69 


14 


33 


12 


63 


14 


30 


12 


65 


13 


32 


12 


67 


14 


33 


12 


64 


13 


30 


12 


65 


13 


30 


11 


68 


12 


33 


12 


63 


i 13 


29 


12 


66 


14 


32 


12 


67 


11 


30 


11 


63 


' 13 


28 


12 


68 


13 


31 


12 


66 


13 


29 


12 


62 


1 12 


29 


12 


69 


13 


31 


12 


66 


12 


28 


12 


63 


1 12 


29 


12 


67 


11 


29 


11 


67 


13 


28 


11 


67 


1 13 


30 


12 


67 


13 


32 


12 


66 


12 


29 


12 


62 


12 


29 


11 


64 


12 


28 


12 


62 


12 


29 


12 


63 


! 13 


29 


12 


65 


12 


29 


11 


64 


12 


27 


1 12 


64 


13 


29 


12 


65 


12 


28 


12 


65 


13 


31 


1 12 


60 


12 


29 


12 



Comparative Scale and Fin Characters op Catostomus occidentalis and Catostomus 

humboldtianus. 



C. occiden- 
talis. 



Chum- i 
boldtianus.i 



Having in series above lateral line— ' Specimens. 

11 scales 

12 scales 

13 scales 

14 scales 

15 scales 

16 scales 

17 scales 
Having in series between occiput and 

dorsal fin— 

27 scales 

28 scales 

29 scales 

30 scales 

31 scales 



11 
24 
36 
25 
5 



Specimens: 

20 ' 
41 
7 



! C. occiden- 
I talis. 



Having in series between occiput 
and dorsal fin— (Continued). 

32 scales 

33 scales 

34 scales 

35 scales 

36 scales 

37 scales 

Showing in dorsal fin— 

11 rays 

12 rays 

13 rays 

14 rays 

15 rays 



Specimens. 
23 
15 
10 
12 
13 
1 



52 , 

l! 

2 



C. hum- 
boldtianus. 



Specimens. 
6 
6 
2 



12 
55 
2 



6. CatoBtomiiB snyderi Gilbert. 

The coaree-ecaled sucker of the Klamath appears to be a rare form, but few examples having been 
seen. One large individual was taken in the Klamath near its mouth. 

The species seems to differ from C. occidentalis and C. macrocheilus in having a shorter and some- 
what deeper head, a narrower mouth with smaller lips, a much deeper caudal peduncle, somewhat 
smaller scales and fewer dorsal rays. 
Klamath River. 

7. CatoBtoinus macrochellus Girard. 

The coarse-scaled sucker of the Columbia River is so nearly like that of the Sacramento that its 
specific distinctness may be regarded with some doubt. It appears to differ from the Sacramento form 
in having slightly shorter fins, the pectorals being at the same time more n)unded, and in usually having 
a smaller eye. The scales are alike in both forms, and the fm rays are equal in number. 

C. macrodieilus occurs in the larger coastwise streams of Oregon north of the Rogue River. No 
characters have been detected which will serve to distinguish specimens taken in any of these rivers 
from those of the Columbia basin. The results of a comparison of a few specimens from each of several 
isolated basins are given in the appended tables. 
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In the larger streams individuals of this species often attain a length of 2 feet. They may some- 
times be seen frequenting the deeper pools in great numbers. Large schools often follow the tide 
down the lower courses of the rivers, frequently venturing some distance into the brackish water. In 
Coos River 81 specimens, measuring from 250 to 420 millimeters long, were cut off from such a school 
without perceptibly reducing its size. 

Drs. Evermann and Meek record the species from Tsiltcoos Lake and the Siuslaw River as Catos- 
tomus tsiltcoosensis.^ A much larger series of specimens from both the coastal streams of Oregon and 
from the Willamette and lower Columbia than was accessible to these authors makes it appear that no 
differences exist between examples from the Siuslaw and Tsiltcoos rivers and the lower Columbia. 

Willamette, Nehalem, Siuslaw, Umpqua, Coos, Coquille, Flores, and Sixes river basins. 

Measurements op Catostomus macrocheilus. 



Length of body mm . 

Length head 



Columbia River basin. 



Willamette River, Junction City. 



I Willamette River near Corvallis. 



Depth body . . 

Depth caudal peduncle 

Length caudal peduncle 

Length snout 

Width lower Up 

Diameter eye 

Interorbital width ; 

Depth head ' 

Snout to occiput 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Length base ol dorsal- . . 

Length base of anal 

Height dorsal 

Height anal 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral 

Length caudal 

Dorsal rays 

Scales lateral line 

Scales above lateral line. 
Scales before dorsal 



380 
.245 
.19 



318 
.25 
.20 



0:3 .08 

. IG . 145 

.12 .13 

.065 .0G3 

.033 .035 

.098 .095 

. ia5 . 175 

.20 .23 j 

.50 .525 I 

.565 .58 

.105 .17 
.08 ; .075 
. 135 I .145 

.185 .22 



328 
.24 
.24 
.08 
.17 
.12 
.048 
.035 
.11 
.172 
.21 
.51 
.55 

. 172 ; 

.08 ■ 
.14 



292 
.236 
.21 
.075 
.15 
.11 
.05 
.033 
.10 
.165 j 
.20 ! 
.495 
.56 
.175 
.075 
.148 



.173 
.133 



.195 
.14 



.205 .23 

14 14 ; 



. 172 : . 185 
.175 I .20 
145 I .145 



67 
13 
36 I 



68 i 

14 

35 



.20 
31 
65 
13 
35 , 



.22 
14 
68 
14 
36 



298 
.245 
.215 
.075 
.165 
.12 
.055 
.035 
.10 
.17 
.21 
.495 
.575 
.16 
.08 
.16 ' 
.19 
.20 
.14 
.23 

14 

75 

16 

36 



308 
.23 
.22 
.078 
.152 
.11 
.05 
.033 
.10 
.165 
.185 
.51 
.585 
.165 
.075 



300 
.245 
.23 
.082 
.16 
.115 
.05 
.033 
.105 
.18 , 
.20 
.52 
.58 
.175 
,085 



.145 . 155 
. 18 . 175 
. 195 . 172 
.146 .13 
.205 : .20 
14 , 14 
72 
14 
35 



13 I 
36 ; 



312 
.235 
.20 
.075 
.16 
.12 j 
.055 ! 
.033 i 
.105 
.l(i5 
.195 
.495 
.55 
.175 
.085 
.135 
.185 
.19 . 
.142 i 
.21 

16 

75 

14 

36 



263 

.23 

.215 

.075 

.16 

.115 

.04 

.038 

.10 

.16 

.192 

.49 

.56 

.175 

.08 

.16 

.17 

.176 

.132 

.21 
13 
76 
13 
38 



I 



322 
.25 
.23 
.08 
.15 
.12 
.04 
.035 
.105 
.165 
.205 
.485 
.54 
.19 
.085 
.145 
.225 
.182 
.14 
.207 
14 
73 
14 
36 



313 

.255 

.21 

.078 

.176 

.115 

.046 

.036 

.106 

.176 

.21 

.49 

.67 

.18 

.08 

.165 

.19 

.193 

.142 

.236 
14 > 
72 j 

14 ; 

36 



305 

.205 

.22 

.08 

.16 

.12 

.046 

.03 

.11 

.17 

.20 

.475 

.645 

.20 

.086 

.16 

.216 

.185 

.146 

.226 
15 
68 
14 
33 



287 
.247 ' 
.22 I 
.08 I 
.16 
.12 
.047 
.036 
.10 
.163 
.21 
.505 
.565 
.19 
.086 
.146 
.20 
.196 
.148 
.24 

16 

66 

14 

34 



Columbia River 
basin — C-ontinued. 



Long Tom Creek. 



Length of body mm.. 148 

Length head 26 

Depth caudal peduncle 07 

Width lower hp .046 

Diameter eye 045 

Snout to occiput 212 

Snout to dorsal 51 

Snout to ventral 59 

Height dorsal .17 

Height anal 1 .18 

Length pectoral .19 

Length ventral ! .16 

Length caudal .24 

Dorsal rays 14 | 

Scales lateral line 70 

Scales above lateral line 1 5 I 

Scales before dorsal 35 I 



175 

.26 

.075 

.055 

.04 

.21 

.52 

.58 

.17 

.18 

.19 

.16 

.24 
14 
68 
15 
32 



Xehalem River basin. 



Nehalem River, near mouth. 



215 

.245 

.08 

.05 

.04 

.19 

.51 

.535 

.17 

.20 

.20 

.16 

.24 
14 
74 
15 
35! 



425 


303 


183 


.26 


.236 


.232 


.085 


.08 


.082 


.058 


.065 


.038 


.035 


.036 


.038 


.C3 


.192 


.192 


.49 


.49 


.48 


.53 


.57 


.672 


.1-26 


.135 


.16 


.17 


.20 


.175 


.186 ■ 


.185 


.19 


.135 


.145 


.14 


.21 


.20 


.22 


13 


13 


13 


08 


67 


70 


15 


16 


15 


35 


34 


32 



156 ' 
.24 i 
.075 i 
.043 i 
.043 
.21 ; 
.49 
.5<i 
.16 
.15 
.175 ' 
.145 
.22 
"13 
65 
15 
32 i 



156 

.237 

.08 

.045 

.042 

.21 

.49 

.5(i5 

.165 

.16 

.185 

.14 

.215 
13 
65 
15 
33 



330 
.248 
.21 
.076 
.165 
.116 
.06 
.036 
.11 
.172 
.195 
.50 
.566 
.18 
.08 
.146 
.186 
.177 
.138 
.225 
16 
77 
16 



146 


142 


186 


178 


188 


.24 


.25 


.'236 


.246 


.256 


.08 


.08 


.06 


.06 


.08 


.045 


.048 


.046 


.048 


.05 


.04 


.043 


.04 


.04 


.04 


.215 


.216 


.215 


.22 


.21 


.49 


.61 


.51 


.61 


.615 


.57 


.58 


.56 


.656 


.67 


.16 


.175 


.16 


.16 


.162 


.175 


.165 


.17 


.166 


.17 


.19 


.182 


.18 


.18 


.19 


.146 


.14 


.14 


.136 


.142 


.23 


.235 


.222 


.226 


.238 


.13 


13 


14 


13 


13 


73 


71 


70 


66 


68 


14 


14 


16 


13 


14 


31 


30 


34 


34 


30 



a Catostomus tsiltcoosensis Evermann & Meek, Bulletin U. S. Fish Commission, vol. xvii, 1898, p. 68. 
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Measurements op Catostomus macrocheilus— Continued. 
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L^iigth of body 

LeDgtb twjid . _ . . ^ H ^ . . « . 
Df!pth <uia^Jjiil piid uncle. 

\ V i ilth lower lip. 

Diiiiiietcr eyt5. 

Snout to (»cL|ii]t _. 

Snout to dortuU . . , . . 

Eaaut. to veiitrnJ^*,--^-, 

Height dor^L. 

Height » nal .„...,, 

Length pLtc!toral.._ 

Length vefltml „ . , 

Lc^ngth caudal 

Dorsiil rays. 

3e^B9 Ifttemli line* ...... 

Scales ahow lateral line, 
Seal^i beEona ^oraaU^ . . , 



Siuslaw River 
basin. 



Umpqua River basin. 



Callapooia Creek. 



400 
.27 

.065 

.ma 

.325 

-SB ■ 

.18 
.172 
.132 

13 

OS 
H 
36 



.25 

Am 
Am 

.215 

.58 

.132 

.185 

.185 

.34 

.206 

12 

71 

14 

3fi 



.24 

.OQ 

.OA 

.04 

.205 

.515 

.50 

.15 

. 17 

.145 

.225 

14 

67 ' 
16 



3305 ! 
.24 
.085 

.nm 

. 21 
!512 
.555 
.145 
.185 
.17 
,1S 
.225 
14 

as 

15 

33 



2m ' 
.235 
.08 
.05.^ 
,0m 
. 21 
!52 
,54 
.142 
.18 
.182 
.14 
.215 
13 

m 

14 
3S 



2y3 


251 


.252 


.24 


.092 


.00 


.058 


.05 


.049 


.04 


.31 


.20 


.» 


.51 


.5a 


.57 


.14 


.10 


.18 


■M 


.18 


.135 


.15 


.21 


.21 


13 


12 


00 


66 


17 


16 


36 


39 



240 


229 


£ao< 


ld6 


.235 


.2A 


.23 


.^5 


.08 


.085 


.0«ki 


.085 


.05 


.(155 


.06 


.06 


.04 


.04 


.042 


.042 


.205 


.21 


.tas 


.215 


.Si 


,51 


.515 


.505 


.58 


.58 


.6<) 


.575 


.162 


.15 


.15 1 


.l&fi 


.19 


.176 


.18 • 


.IS 


.105 


.175 


.19 1 


.305 


.155 


.14 


.156 


.15 


.23 


.23 


.235 


.25 


U 


12 


14 ' 


14 


65 


d5 


b7 , 


08 


15 


>4 


14 


14 


35 


37 


38 


34 



Length of body mm.. 

Lt^nglb lipad „ „ , „ . . , . 

l>epth caudal pedmicla 

Width lower ifp > 

Diameter eye 

Suotit tu oedptjt..... ,. 

Snout to dor^Hl 

Bnoitt to vr^ntrai ............ 

Height doraal 

?Ielgbt (Kiiil ................. 

Length pectoral 

length ventraL . ... ^ 

Lfl-ngth 0111] dal 

Dorsal mys. ,.„......„. 

Scales lateral line 

S<!^lea Al)QV0 lateral line. . 

Scales before dOFsal 



Umpqua River bftiidn — Continued. 



Eik Creek, neAr Drain. 



170 

.25 

.06 

.055 

.042 

.23 

.515 

.58 

.102 

.18 

.20 

.15 

.25 

13 

67 

14 

36 



134 
.26 
.€0 
.05 
.05 
.22 
.51 
.60 
.18 
.19 
,20 
.15 
.26 

13 . 

67 I 

15 1 



123 
.25 
.085 
.05 
.05 
.23 
.52 
.fiO 
.175 
.175 

.ig5 

.15 

.265 

U 

m 

16 I 
301 



126 I 
.235 
.08 I 
.045 < 
.05 
.21 



.18 

'l85 
.145 
.26 I 
13 I 
70 
14 
39 , 



121 
.245 
.08 
.05 
.05 i 
.22 ! 
.50 ! 
.60 ! 
,1^ 
.18 
,20 
.15 I 
.27 I 

13 

70 

14 

37 



124 I 
245 I 
085 i 
048 
05 I 
22 
51. ' 

fii» 

17 

185 

IM 

15 I 

2a 

13 
{i5 
14 
3S 



116 
.245 
.08 
.055 ' 
.05 
.22 



118 
.25 
.08.^ 
.045 
.05 
.215 
.52 
.595 . .69 
.IS .19 
.17 .175 
.19 .195 
.15 .15 
.265 ' .2135 
12 13 
72 05 
15 15 
39 38 



CooA River b^Ln. 



South Fork Coos Hivier. 



3^ 

.05 
.032 
.195 

.m 

.5.'i2 
.136 
.175 
.162 
.133 

.im 

12 
67 
14 
36 



370 
.222 
.0tr2 
.053 
.03 
.105 
.4S 
,562 
.125 
.175 
.165 
.125 
AR 
12 

14 

33 



353 
.23 
.0*12 
.05 
.032 

.to 

.49 
.50 
.155 
.IS 
.IS 
.14 
.105 
12 

m 
m 

{JO 



282 I 204 
2*2 .225 
.092 
.052 
.037 
.19 
.48 
.55 
.14 
.22 
.172 
.145 
.21 
13 
71 
13 



.m 

.045 

.(m 

.20 
,405 
.57 
.142 
.192 
.162 
.145 
.31 
13 
70 
14 
34 



330 
.225 
.09 
,045 
.032 
.105 
.495 
.5fl2 
.135 
.17 

.135 
.195 
13 
73 
14 
35 



T,«ngth of body . . . . 

Le ngth head ... 

Dc^pth caiidai nedi 
Width lower Ifp. . 



Diam4"t«r eye 

Bnout to occiput 

Snout to dorsi^l .„„.. 

Bnout to ventnal 

Height dorHAl... 

Height anui .......... . 

Length prctoral. , 

Length ventral....... 

Length caudal ..... 

D^^raal mya. .,,..„...,.... 

So&les lateral U ne , 

Scales above lateral Hue, . . . 
Scfiles before dorsal 



Coos River basin— 
Coatlaued, 



South F^rk Coos 
Hi ver — Continued . 



300 


.« 


23 


.232 


002 


.002 


062 


.044 


032 


,038 


195 


.105 


4S 


.5tt 


68 


.561 


16 


.14 


18 


.165 


18 


.165 


14 


.1^ 


192 


.20 


12 


13 


72 


00 


14 


15 


37 


33 



208 
.24 
.00 
.053 



320 
.22 

.m 

.04 



.OB.'i ; .037 
. 105 . 105 
. 512 . 405 
.50 .59 
.14 \ .14 
.172 .169 
.178 I .169 
. 13» .135 
.215 .lO,"! 

12 I 12 
73 75 

13 [ 15 

35 afi 



Coquille River bftsln. 



C-oqifllle River near Myrtle Point. 



2m 

.25 

.09 

.05 

.037 

.225 

.51 

.365 

.15 

.20 

.19 

.15 

.22 

12 

72 

13 

33 



.245 

.085 

.06 

.038 

.21 

.495 

.508 

.16 

.175 

.21 

.14 

.22 
13 
(iO 
13 
33 



^09 

.25 
.083 
,05 
.04 
.225 
.52 
6ft 
.16 
JS5 
,185 
.145 
.225 
13 
74 
14 
U 



21 B 
.246 I 
.085 
.955 I 
.94 
.205 
.51 
.67 
.165 
.17 I 
.185 I 
.135 ' 
.215 
12 
72 
15 
37 



107 


m 


209 


1^3 


ISO 


239 


.20 


.25 


.245 


.265 


.25 


.235 


.085 


.00 


.085 


.085 


.085 


.002 


.052 


.058 


,05 


.05 


.05 


.018 


.042 


.042 


.038 


.042 


.042 


.038 


.23 


,218 


.2J 


.22 


.22 


.20 


.52 


.50 


.52 


.405 


.51 


.61 


.50 


,5a 


.58 


.£S 


.595 


,58 


.16 


.165 


.17 


.16 


.15 


.106 


.185 


,185 


.165 


.18 


.176 


,185 


.20 


.29 


.185 


,20 


.IS 


.178 


.145 


.158 


.16 


.15 


.14 


.15.^ 


.22 


.22 


.326 


,24 


.22 


.19 


12 


12 


13 


13 


12 


11 


72 


70 


70 


75 


75 


00 


14 


14 


14 


15 


14 


14 


S5 


^ 


34 


31 


31 


m 



260 
/iti5 
.00 
■ O-SS 
.035 
.232 



. 175 

.18 

.175 

.145 

.225 

n 

68 
13 
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BULLETIN OF THE BUREAU OF FISHERIES. 
Table Showing the Distribution op Species^-Coii tinned. 



Locality. 


i 

p 
pa 


i 


! 
t 


1 

1 


f, 
1 


5 

i 


i 


ll 


i 

1 

1 

1 


1 

if 


5 

H 

£ 

X 
X 
X 


6 

1 

1 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


! 

s 
i 

1 


8 

1 


1 
i 


J 
j 

1 


SaiTtimenta Kiter fauni. 
Rfldwofld Creek, Orick.,. _ 
















Maa Rivor ,, , , 
























JiapU'Crwk 




1 1 
















X 




Llttlo River ... . . 




- _^ +l. ... 


















Eik River ._,..__.. 




""".■"'1.'""" 












X 

X 
X 












Vim DuzeD Civek . , . . . . , , 


























■South FoA Eol River near Garln^rvUlp.. » . „ 


























floutb Fork Eel Rlvpr, Garbonrille 






















1 




.ftjawl Creek 






























Bear Rlvi^fi Caps*towii ...,.,^-,,,„.^ ,, ,. 




















X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 















MattoLe Rlvpr near mouth . »- 


































MattolE^ Rivpr, White Thora„ , 


































UBal Crwk -„. 
























.*, 






X 




Ten-MiiB Rlvei . ...... 






















;;;; 


X 
X 
X 








Novo River . ^., 








, 






















BigRtwi- , 






1 






















.South Fork Btg RIvor... 






























ALHon RLvtfr ...... ......... .... 






















.... 


X 
X 




K 
X 




^favarro Rivpr m^ai' mouth. ..,,,,.,..,,, ,,,- 


X 
X 
X 


























Navarro River iwar PliUo ,.. ^ ............ . ... 


























Navarro River m^tr DoonvUlp .,..-.- * 
































Alder rrwk . . .. 




















:::: 


X 




X 
X 
X 




Garcia River near moiitl'i , .._^.,.-...^.t_.... 




























CJarcia River 5 mites Jrom mouth 




























Garcia River lOmlli'a Irom mouth «..«.... 




























'Gualaiii River at Korth Fork .... 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
K 
X 
X 
X 






















X 
X 










Oualala River lit Whi*iitfield Fork. . . 
























X 




Whi^fltfleld Fork, Giialala 


























RuBHian River ftyst^m^ 

Rolx'ftst Cruet ^ 
































RiiHsiiin Sliver. Uklah .. . ... ...... 
































Wann Sprfni^ f^nwk .,.,^, 






























Dry Creeks BkuKjis Sjiringfi* . . , . , 




















X 
X 
X 












Dry CriM'k Hc'^ildfthunr. ...*.♦,... ^ . 






















X 










Riisalnn River IIPuIdAtaunE . . 




























ICni^Tita V'fiUev t'lTHT-k. ......... .^...,.*. ...*. 






















X 
X 
X 




, 




NaT>a ttivt'T RiithVrfoni . 


















X 
X 








NatuL RiVf^T. Calialosa ..,*„,....»..... 


















X 

X 










Conn Crwk x........ ...,,. ....... 






























'"T" 





















SYSTEMATIC DISCUSSION OF SPECIES. 

The proportional measurements " recorded in the following pages are expressed 
in hundredths of the length from the tip of the snout to the base of the caudal fin. 

The tables are intended to record something of the degree of differentiation 
which has arisen between closely allied forms. They will also serve to indicate the 
individual variation of certain characters as well as it may be shown by the exami- 
nation of a small series of specimens. 

1. EntosphenuB tridentatus (Gairdner). 

Young examples of this species were occasionally found in quiet pools, buried several inches in the 
soft sand and mud. Specimens were taken in the Willamette, Nestucca, Umpqua, Coquille, Rogue, 
Klamath, Eel, Garcia, Big, Russian, and Napa rivers. 



a The method of measuring here adopted is explained In Snyder, Bulletin U. S. Bureau Fisheries, vol. xxvii, 1907, page 79. 
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2. Acipenser medirostris Ayres. 

A large specimen from the Klamath River, near its mouth, was examined. The plates were located 
as follows: Mid-ventral row, 3 *in front of anal, 2 behind; ventro-lateral row, 9; lateral row, 27; dorsal 
row, 11 in front of dorsal fin, 3 behind. 

3. Catostomus rimiculus Gilbert & Snyder. 

Practically no difference has been discovered between examples of this species taken in the Kla- 
math and Rogue rivers. Examples from the Rogue appear to have the dorsal and ventral fins inserted 
somewhat more posteriorly than those of the Ivlamath. The difference is slight, not constant, and may 
be due in part to unequal shrinkage of specimens in preservation. 

The largest specimen seen measured 410 mm. in length. 

Klamath and Rogue rivers. 

Measurements op Catostomus rimiculus. 
Klamath River basin. 



Lengtli of body, „...„, 

Len^h ht^d..... ... 

Dvjith body. , — . 

Deptb {^auiinl peduncle. . 
Li^ngt h aui Hi Ji r ped uncle , 

Lcn^h snout 

Blamtler pye ,„,..„..,, 

lnterorbital width 

Depth head , . _ , k_ . ^ 

Snout to dorsal 

Bnout to venlnil ..,„,,, 
Length bH»* of dOfBal. . , 
Length h&se of anal..... 

lEdght dorMJ **., 

Height anaJ . . . » , 

Leifeth pwtuml 

LenRl h v en t nil 

I^n^b ciitidoJ „.... 

Doritnt rayd....... , 

Anjil my a ..,„.,,... 

Scales Ijitera) line . . , 

9c^]eii Mbovu lateral Une. 
Bcalea beioiu dorsai . , , . . 



334 242 
.235 , .24 



.20 
.005 



185 
.005 



.105 .155 
.11 .115 
.035 
.006 
.155 
.495 
.50 
.14Q 
.075 
.155 



.15 
.485 
.57 
.15 
.07 
.1ft 
. IS5 I . 1«S 

.145 .145 
.^5 .33 



11 
7 

m 

19 
47 





252 


275 


301 


.235 


.33 


.235 


.30 


.19 


.105 


.097 


.DOCi 


.m 


.17 


.17 


.1* 


.105 


.lOfi 


.11 


.035 


.03 


.03 


.0B5 


.m 


.096 


.155 


.15 


.15 


.4ftS 


,465 


.485 


.565 


.555 


,57 


.135 


.145 


.135 


.OB 


.085 


.00 


.145 


.15 


.14 


.IS 


.m 


,1& 


.m 


.30 


.30 


.14 


.145 


.14 


.23 


.205 


.21 


11 


11 


11 


7 


7 


7 


91 


m 


^ 


18 


IB 


17 


44 


40 


44 



&ha«tft Elver near Ymka. 



334 

.225 
,20 
.065 
.Ifi 
.105 
.03 
.005 
.Itt 
.48 
,55 
.14 
.072 
.142 

.laa 

.10.5 

.14 

.20 

11 

7 
S6 

m 

3D 



2^ 


350 


235 


228 


233, 


23S 


.33 


.aas 


.24 


.23 1 


10 


.22 


.24 


.225 


.^15 


0112 


.095 


.[J»5 


.092 


,0S5 


175 


.l*i5 


.175 


.18 


.18 


12 


.115 


. 11 


.12 


.105 


03 


,035 


.035 


.033 


.035 


IQ 


.10 


.0Q5 


.104 


.10 


1*12 


.lli 


.15 


.175 


.15 


50 


.49 


.485 


.50 


.48 


555 


,506 


.5*1 


.5fi 


.675 


15 


.14 


.14 


.135 


.13 


075 


.075 


.075 


.072 


.08 


14 


.145 


.15 


.15 


,15 


17 


.17 


.17 


.IS 


.17 


m 


,17 


.IKS 


.30 


.175 


14 


.14^ 


.14 


.135 


A4& 


2U5 


.30 


.505 


.31 


.Jft 


12 


11 


U 


tl 


10 


7 


7 


6 


7 


7 


BS 


8.1 


89 


&^ 


93 


17 


m 


16 


Ifi 


IS 


« 


3& 


39 


40 


*•! 



312 
.23 
.20 
.095 
.IS-I 
.11 
.035 
.002 
.15 
.4H 
.5ti 
.15 
.075 
.15 
.19 
.10 
,145 
.21 
13 
7 

m 

18 
44 



Rogu£ River basin. 



South Fork Illinois River. 



Length of body mm. . 247 

Length head i .26 | 

Depth body .22 I 

Depth caudal peduncle 095 

Length caudal peduncle 16 I 

Length snout .125 

Diameter eye i .035 ' 

Interorbital width ■ .095 

Depth head 17 

Snout to dorsal ; .51 ! 

Snout to ventral ' .585 

Length base of dorsal .14 

Length base of anal 075 I 

Height dorsal 15 

Height anal 18 ; 

Length pectoral I .19 | 

Length ventral .14 

Length caudal .225 

Dorsal rays I 11 

Anal rays I 7 ' 

Scales lateral line 87 

Scales above lateral line 16 

Scales before dorsal I 42 



266 1 


281 


.26 , 


.24 


.205 1 


.21 


.095 1 


.09 


.15 1 


.165 


.135 


.12 


.035 


.033 


.10 


.095 


.175 1 


.16 


.525 


.505 


.61 1 


.575 


.13 


.13 


.07 


.08 


.16 1 


.15 


.195 1 


.18.5 


.20 


.185 


.15 1 


.135 


.215 1 


.2a') 


12 


10 


89 


90 


16 


17 


43 


41 



285 
.235 
.205 
.095 
.16 
.12 
.033 
.09 
.15 
.50 
.57 
.135 ; 
.08 
.14 I 
.185 , 
.175 
.14 I 

y. 

89 I 
15 , 
42 



296 
.24 
.20 
.097 
.165 
.125 
.03 
.095 
.17 
.51 
.56 
.13 
.08 
.135 
.18 
.18.5 
.135 
.205 
11 
7 

89 
17 
45 



Bear Creek. Ashland, Oreg. 



77 

.25 

.21 

.09 

.17 

.11 

.05 

.09 

.16 

.52 

.58 

.14 

.075 

.17 

.17 

.21 

.15 

.24 
11 
7 
81 
15 
38 



.245 

.21 

.09 

.17 

.12 

.045 

.09 

.16 

.52 

.59 

.14 

.07 

.17 

.16 

.21 

.16 

.23 
11 
7 
81 
15 

as 



90 

.24 

.20 

.09 

.165 

.11 

.045 

.09 

.16 

.51 

.58 

.14 

.07 

.16 I 

.165 

.21 

.16 

.22 
11 I 
6 
87 
16 
40 



101 
.24 
.21 
.09 
.16 
.12 
.04 
.095 
.16 
.50 
.58 
.16 1 
.07 
.17 I 
.18 I 
.21 
.16 
.22 

12 
7 

84 

16 I 

39 



135 

.225 

.215 

.095 

.17 

.10 

.04 

.09 

.16 

.50 

.56 

.14 

.07 

.15 

.17 

.19 

.14 

.22 
11 
7 

81 
16 
41 
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Measurements op Mylopharodon conocephalus from the Russian River. 



Length of body mm 

Length head 

Depth body 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Depth caudal peduncle 

Length caudal peduncle 

Length snout ! 

Length maxillary i 

Diameter eye 

Interorbitai width I 

Depth head ' 

Length base of dorsal 

Height dorsal 

Length base of anal 

Heigh t anal 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral ' 

Length caudal 

Dorsal rays 

Anal rays 

Scales lateral line 

Scales above lateral line 



97 
.27 
.21 
.56 
.52 
.09 
.16 
.09 
.085 
.05 
.10 
.15 
.13 
.20 
.11 
.17 
.18 
.17 
.28 
8 
8 
79 
17 



134 

.27 

.24 

.55 

.52 

.09 

.17 

.09 

.095 

.05 

.10 

.16 

.12 

.185 

.10 

.155 

.17 

.155 

.26 
8 
8 
76 
19 



144 

.26 

.215 

.56 

.53 

.09 

.17 

.085 

.085 

.05 

.10 

.155 

.12 

.18 

.11 

.15 

.165 

.15 

.25 
9 
8 
78 
19 



149 


158 


175 


185 


151 


159 


.26 


.26 


.26 


.26 


.27 


.27 


.21 


.21 


.23 


.22 


.225 


.23 


.56 


.55 


.56 


.57 


.57 


.57 


.53 


.52 


.54 


.525 


.55 


.54 


.09 


.09 


.09 


.09 


.09 


.09 


.17 


.18 


.19 


.18 


.165 


.18 


.09 


.09 


.09 


.085 


.09 


.09 


.09 


.09 


.09 


.09 


.09 


.09 


.05 


.045 


.045 


.045 


.045 


.05 


.10 


.10 


.10 


.10 


.10 


.10 


.15 


.15 


.15 


.16 


.16 


.155 


.12 


.12 


.12 


.115 


.115 


.115 


.195 


.19 


.19 


.185 


.19 


.20 


.10 


.10 


.10 


.105 


.10 


.10 


.W) 


.16 


.155 


.16 


.16 


.16 


.18 


.175 


.17 


.175 


.175 


.17 


.16 


.15 


.15 


.16 


.16 


.15 


.275 


.255 


.25 


.255 


.27 


.26 


8 


8 


9 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


75 


76 


81 


76 


74 


79 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 


18 



172 
.26 
.22 

56 
.53 
.09 
.19 
.09 
.09 

05 
.095 
.15 

125 
.18 
.10 
.15 
.17 
.15 
.25 
8 
8 
79 
18 



11. MylocheiluB lateralis Agassi z & Pickering. 

This is the Mylocheilus caurinus of recent authors and is not to be confused with Leuciscus caurinus 
Richardson. 

The species does not inhabit the coastwise streams south of the Columbia River. 
Willamette basin. 

12. Ptychocheilus grandis (Ayres). 

No difference has been observed between specimens of this species from the Russian River and 
from the Sacramento. 

Russian and Napa rivers. 

Scales and Dorsal Rays op Ptychocheilus orandis. 





Spec- 
imens 
exam- 
ined. 


Dorsal 
rays. 


Scales 

above 

lateral 

line. 


i Spec- ! Scales 
; Imens Dorsal 1 above 
1 exam- rays, i lateral 
1 ined. ; line. 


Putah Creek (Sacramento) 


3 
9 
5 
3 
4 
5 
1 

5 
1 


8 


13 


Dry Creek near Healdsburg (Rus- 
sian River) 


i = 




8 1 14 
8 ! 15 
8 i 13 
8 1 14 t 
8 14 
8 15 

8 14 
8 i 15 : 


22 «! 


Cache Creek (Sacramento) 




2 
9 


9 

1.? 


Cottonwood Creek (Sacramento) 

Warm Springs Creek (Russian 
River) 


14 
1 









14 
15 



18. PtychocheiluB oregonensis (Richardson). 

Willamette and tributaries. 

14. Ptychocheilus uxnpquse, new species. 

Ptychocheilus oregonensis is represented in the Siuslaw and Umpqua rivers by a well marked form 
here described as new. It differs from P. oregonensis in having smaller scales, especially in the r^on 
posterior to the occiput, where they are minute and densely crowded. 

Head exclusive of opercular flap, 3.8 in length to base of caudal; depth 5.2; snout 3 in head; eye 6; 
interorbitai space 4 ; maxillary 2.75; dorsal 9; anal 8; scales in lateral line 75; in series above lateral 
line 21; between occiput and dorsal 65. 

The form of the body is like that common to P. oregonensis and P. grandiSy long and rather slender, 
the depth about one-fourth greater than the width; depth of caudal peduncle equal to length of 
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maxillary. Head conical, the snout rounded in outline when viewed from above, pointed when seen 
from the side. Jaws about equal, the lower included by the upper; maxillary projecting to a vertical 
through anterior edge of pupil; interorbital space low, slightly concave; nostrils located anterior to 
eye a distance equal to diameter of pupil; membranous flap of opercle equal in width to pupil. Gill- 
rakers on first arch minute, only 5 or 6 developed near angle of arch. Teeth 2, 5-4, 2, without grinding 
surface, the upper teeth (those nearest angle of arch) close set, the space between them not greater than 
half the diameter of first tooth, the two lower ones usually more widely spaced; the second tooth from 
below largest and longest; upper teeth hooked, the hooks growing gradually less pronounced on the 
second and third, scarcely discernible on the lowest. Alimentary canal with 2 folds, its length about 
equal to distance between snout and base of caudal. Posterior i)ortion of air bladder 1.5 times as long 
as the anterior part. Peritoneum silvery, stippled with black. Vertebrse 45. 






Pio. 2.— (a) Ptychochellus grandis, (6) P. oregonensis, and (r) P. iimpquec, showing characteristic difference in size of 

scales which distinguishes the species. 

Scales very small on median x)ortion of back anterior to the dorsal, and on breast and throat; minute 
and densely crowded anteriorly. 

Base of dorsal lying entirely between verticals through anterior edge of ventral and anal; posterior 
edge of fin straight, the rays graduated in length so that when depressed the first and last extend an 
equal distance posteriorly, reaching a vertical through middle of base of anal. Anal slightly rounded 
posteriorly, the anterior rays reaching a little beyond the posterior ones when depressed. Ventrals 
pounded, reaching midway between anus and base of anal fin. Pectorals rounded, their tips reaching 
two-thirds the distance between axil and base of ventral. 

Color silvery, often more or less brassy; the upper parts dusky. 

Type no. 61577, U. S. National Museum, Callapooia Creek, Oakland, Oreg., length, 238 mm. 
Cotype no. 9862, Stanford University. 

B. B. F. 1907—12 
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This species is found in the Umpqua and its tributaries. It also occurs in the Siuslaw River and in 
the small lakes near the coast between the latter river and the Umpqua. No characters are evident 
which will separate the Umpqua basin specimens from those of the Siuslaw. 

The following table shows in some detail the chief differences between P. oregonensis and P. umpqiLX 
as demonstrated by an examination of 98 specimens. 

Differences in Size of Scales of Ptychocheilus oregonensis and Ptychocheilus umfquje. 

Ptychocheilus oregonerms. 





Willa- 
mette 
River. 


Columbia 
River, 
Astoria. 


Skookimi- 
chuck 
River. 


Payette 
River. 


Silvies 
River, 
Oreg. 


Total. 


In lateral line: 

67 scales 


Specimens. 


Specimens. 


Specimens. 

1 
1 


Specimens. 


Specimens. 


Specimens. 
2 


68 scales.. 


2 
4 
2 
3 

1 
1 


1 


2 
4 

3 

1 


6 


69 scales 




9 


70 soi^lAff 




2 
2 


7 


71 scales 






6 


72 scales 


I 
1 


1 


3 


73 scales 




1 
3 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 
1 
2 
1 


3 


74 scales 


1 
1 

1 





4 


75 scales 


1 




1 

1 
3 


4 


Before dorsal: 
46 scales 




3 


47 scales 


1 
2 
2 
2 




5 


48 scales 




3 
1 


6 


49 scales 






5 


60 scales 






6 


51 scales 


1 






3 


52 scales 








1 


53seales 


3 
2 

1 
1 

1 
7 
5 

1 


2 


1 




8 


54 scales 




i 


4 


55 scales 






1 


56 scales 






1 

1 
1 

3 
1 




2 


Above lateral line: 

16 scales 


1 


2 

1 
3 




5 


17 scalAs 


3 
5 
5 
2 


12 


18 scales 


1 


17 


19 scales 


7 


20 m!<al<Mi 


1 




3 











Ptychocheilus umpquae. 





S. Umpqua 
River. 


Callapooia 
Creek. 


Siuslaw 
River: 


Tsiltcoos 
River. 


Total. 


In lateral line: 

73 scales 


Specimens. 


Specimens. 


Specimens. 
2 


Specimens. 


Specimens. 


74 scales 




1 
4 
2 
3 

1 




3 


75 scales 






4 


76 scales 


1 
2 
3 
3 
4 
5 
3 
3 
1 
1 


1 
1 




4 


77 scales 




6 


78 scales . . 


1 
1 


5 


79 scales 


1 
2 


5 


80 scales 


2 

1 


8 


81 scales 


1 


7 


82 scales . 


1 
2 


4 


83 scales 






5 


84 scales 






1 


85 scales 








1 


Before dorsal: 

55 scales 




2 




2 


56 scales . . . 


2 
2 
4 
3 
3 
4 
2 




1 


3 


68 scales 




1 
1 


3 


598cales 






5 


60 scales 


i 
1 

3 
3 
1 

1 
1 
3 


1 


5 


61 scales 


2 
2 

1 


g 


62 scales 


1 


10 


63 scales 


5 


64 scales 




1 


65 scales 


3 


1 




5 


66 scales 




1 


67 scales 


2 

1 


1 




5 


68 scales 




1 


Above lateral line: 

19 scales 




1 
3 
2 
4 

1 




1 


20 scales 


3 
10 
13 




1 
1 


7 


21 scales 


4 

7 
2 

1 


17 


22 scales . ... . .... 


24 


23 scales 


1 


4 


24 scales 




1 






1 
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Measurements op Ptychocheilus umpqu^e prom Callapooia Creek, Oakland, Greg. 



Length of body mm.. 

Length head 

Depth body 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Length of snout 

Length maxillary 

Diameter eye 

Interorbital width. 

Height dorsaL 

Height anaL 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral 

Length caudal 

Dorsal rays 

Anal rays 

Scales lateral line 

Scales before dorsaL 

Scales above lateral line 



192 


198 


176 


176 


.27 


.275 


.265 


.28 


.20 


.22 


.21 


.22 


.59 


.585 


.575 


.59 


.55 


.56 


.565 


.57 


.095 


.095 


.096 


.10 


.11 


.105 


.11 


.115 


.05 


.045 


.05 


.05 


.075 


.075 


.07 


.08 


.16 


.17 


.16 


.17 


.15 


.165 


.15 


.15 


.20 


.20 


.19 


.165 


.15 


.15 


.14 


.135 


.24 


.245 


.24 


.23 


9 


9 


9 


9 


8 


8 


8 


8 


75 


76 


80 


75 


65 


67 


63 


60 


21 


22 


23 


21 



177 
.28 
.21 
.575 
.565 
.10 
.115 
.05 
.075 
.155 
.145 
.16 
.13 
.23 
9 
8 
75 
62 
23 



175 


203 


192 


192 


265 


.275 


.275 


.275 


20 


.215 


.20 


.21 


575 


.576 


.57 


.57 


55 


.57 


.65 


.565 


09 


.10 


.10 


.10 


105 


.115 


.106 


.11 


045 


.045 


.05 


.045 


07 


.07 


.07 


.076 


165 


.165 




.16 


15 


.145 


.145 


.145 


175 


.18 


.19 


.16 


135 


.15 


.15 


.13 


24 


.23 


.23 


.23 


9 


9 


9 


9 


8 


8 


8 


8 


77 


78 


76 


76 


64 


62 


67 


60 


22 


22 


21 


21 



188 

.275 

.21 

.58 

.65 

.10 

.11 

.05 

.07 

.17 

.16 

.195 

.15 

.24 
9 
8 
77 
66 
22 



15. LeudBCUB caurinus Richardson. 

The Mylocheilus caurinus of recent authors is the species described by Agassiz and Pickering as 
MylocheUus lateralis <^y and should not be confused with Leuciscus caurinus^ of Richardson. 

A specimen of Leuciscus caurinus tsken in the Willamette River near Corvallis is here described. 




FiQ. 3.— Leuciscus caurinus Richardson. 

Head 4 in length to base of caudal; depth 4.6; depth caudal peduncle 3 in head; length snout 
2.9; maxillary 3.1; diameter eye 5.6; width interorbital space 2.9; dorsal rays 10; anal 9; scales in 
lateral line 86. 

Body elongate, the width contained about 1.5 times in the depth; head long, the snout prominent; 
mouth large, end of maxillary reaching a vertical passing midway between anterior edge of orbit and 
pupil; upper lip without foramen; lower jaw included, its edge being posterior to tip of snout, a distance 
equal to three-fourths the diameter of pupil; maxillary without barbel. Distance between nostril and 
eye equal to half the diameter of eye; eye located nearer tip of snout than edge of opercle, a distance 
equal to its diameter. Gillrakers on first arch 9 or 10, short, pointed. Pharyngeal teeth in two series, 
24-4 on the right arch, 1+5 on the left; the lesser teeth slender and round, their tips curved away from 
the others; greater teeth considerably flattened, hooked at their tips, with a narrow though distinct 
grinding surface which is more pronounced on the middle teeth than on the outer ones. Peritoneum 
dusky. Exposed edges of scales semicircular; scales of breast and throat minute, those on back ante- 
rior to dorsal fin small, becoming minute and closely crowded on the nape; scales in series above lateral 
line 21, between dorsal and occiput about 50; lateral lino complete, decurved in the region above 
pectoral fin; origin of dorsal fin midway between anterior edge of pupil and base of caudal, second 
fully developed ray longest, the last ray reaching slightly beyond it when the fin is depressed ; free 
edge of fin slightly concave; origin of anal close behind base of last dorsal ray; first and last rays reaching 



a Agassiz, L., American Journal Science & Arts, vol. xix. 1855, p. 231. 
b Richardson, John, Fauna Boreali- Americana, vol. ra, 1836, p. 304, 
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an equal distance posteriorly wh^n fin is depressed ; posterior edge of fin slightly concave; caudal 
deeply notched; origin of ventrals about a pupil's diameter in advance of dorsal; tips of fins just reach- 
ing anal opening; pectorals obtusely pointed. Color plain; dusky above, light below. Length about 
290 mm. 

Willamette River. 

16. LeudBCUB bicolor (Girard). 
One specimen was taken in the Klamath River near the mouth. 
17. LeuciscuB balteatus (Richardson). 

Among the coastwise streams of Oregon this species has been taken in the Umpqua, Siuslaw, 
Takenitch, and Tsiltcoos rivers. It probably does not occur south of the Umpqua, nor in any of the 
streams between the Siuslaw and the Columbia. 

Specimens of this form from the Siuslaw River were lately described by Dr. Evermann and Dr. 
Meeko under the name Levjciscus siuslawi. They were said to differ from L. balt£atus in having smaller 
anal and dorsal fins, a more slender body, smaller and more slender head, longer and more pointed 
snout, and fewer anal rays. In a large series of examples from the Siuslaw, Tsiltcoos, Umpqua, Willa- . 
mette, and Columbia rivers, these distinctions disappear entirely, and the Leudscus from the isolated 
coastal streams of Oregon does not appear to differ in any way from that of the Columbia. It is to be 
noted, however, that no western Oregon specimens, whether from the Columbia or neighboring basins 
have been seen in which the anal fin rays numbered more than 16. It will be of interest in this 
connection to compare the following table of counts of fin rays with a similar one published by Dr. 
Gilbert and Dr. Evermann.^ 

Willamette, Siuslaw, Tsiltcoos, Takenitch, and Umpqua basins. 

Measurements op Leuciscus balteatus prom Four River Basins. 



Length body mm . . 

Depth body 

Length head 

Length snout 

Height dorsal 

Height anal 

Length body mm.. 

Depth body 

Length head 

Length snout 

Height dorsal 

Height anal 



Umpqua River CaMpoola Creek. | Takenitch Creek, near mouth. 



100 
.28 
.255 
.08 
.175 
.18 



.25 
.26 
.08 
.18 
.186 



101 
.265 
.25 
.085 
.19 
.20 



76 
.25 
.26 
.08 
.20 
.20 



92 


94 


93 


96 


96 


.29 


.27 


.28 


.25 


.26 


.25 


.25 


.255 


.25 


.245 


.06 


.065 


.06 


.065 


.06 


.18 


.185 


.18 


.19 


.175 


.19 


.19 


.195 


.17 


.18 



Siuslaw River, Lake Creek. 


Columbia River, Umatilla B 
Pendleton. 


92 


110 


84 


84 


89 


92 


78 


78 


77 


.25 


.26 


.27 


.26 


.26 


.275 


.26 


.266 


.27 


.255 


.25 


.25 


.25 


.245 


.25 


.25 


.23 


.25 


.08 


.08 


.06 


.08 


.08 


.08 


.08 


.076 


.08 


.18 


.18 


.20 


.17 


.175 


.18 


.19 


.17 


.20 


.18 


.175 


.19 


.17 


.175 


.18 


.18 


.18 


.18 



70 
.28 
.25 
.075 
.20 
.19 



a Leuci8cus siuslawi Evermann & Meek, Bulletin U. S. Fish Commission, vol. xvii, 1897, p. 72. 
6 Gilbert, C. H., & Evermann, B. W., BuUetin U. S. Fish Conmiission, vol. xrv, 1894, p. 196. 
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Anal Fin Rays op Lbuciscus balteatus from Streams op Western Oregon. 



Locality. 



Umpqua basin: 

South Umpqua River, Roseburg. . . 

South Umpqua River, Canyon vllle. 

North Umpqua River, Winchester. 

Elk Creek, Drain 

Cow Creek, Douglas County 

Callapooia Creek, Oakland 

Deer Creek, near Roseburg 

Takenitch Creek 

TsUtcoos River 

Junction Lake and Deadwood Creek — 
Willamette basin (Columbia) : 

Willamette River, Corvallis 

Willamette River, Eugene 

Long Tom Creek 

TheLakes, Albany : 

Coast Fork, Cottle Grove 

Row River, near Cottage Grove — 



11 
rays. 



12 
rays. 



13 
rays. 



14 
rays. 



15 
rays. 



16 
rays. 



18. ButiluB symmetricuB (Baird & Girard). 

A minnow of this type occurs in the Navarro, Gualala, Russian, and Napa rivers. Specimens from 
the Russian and Napa rivers are alike in all respects, and they in turn agree closely with representatives 
from the streams tributary to San Francisco Bay. In a majority of cases the dorsal fin has 9 rays and 
the anal 8. The snout is rather pointed, the caudal peduncle slender and the fins long, the whole body 
being trim and well proportioned. Examples from the Navarro and Gualala rivers are distinguished 
from these by having generally 8 rays in the dorsal fin, a more robust body with a deeper caudal 
peduncle, and a more rounded and shortened snout. The fins are also shorter and somewhat less acute. 
While examples from the Navarro and Gualala rivers thus agree in differing from specimens taken in 
the neighboring basins, individuals from each of these streams bear a distinctive local stamp by which 
they may be recognized without difficulty, the Navarro examples having mostly one more ray in the 
anal fin and larger scales in the series above the lateral line. It has been shown that individuals from 
the partly isolated rivers tributary to San Francisco Bayo are alike in all points and that these are 
scarcely to be distinguished in any particular from individuals from the Napa and Russian rivers. 
Hence it appears that there are 3 well-differentiated forms of Ruiilus in this somewhat restricted 
region, each of which occupies a distinct hydrographic basin or series of contiguous basins. When, 
however, the field is broadened and specimens from distant parts of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
basins are brought together, similar variations of a local nature are found to occur, but whether any 
geographical significance may be attached to these can not be known until more extensive observations 
have been made. One of these local forms {Rutilus symmetricus) from Drew Creek, a tributary of 
Groose Lake, appears almost exactly to parallel the Gualala form, while another from Mariposa Creek, 
a branch of the San Joaquin, seems to be somewhat intermediate between the Russian River and 
Gualala varieties. 

The males of R. symmetricus when in nuptial dress have the upper part of the head and body 
covered with tubercles. There is a patch of bright orange red at angle of mouth, on edge of preopercle, 
upper edge of opercle, and on bases of the paired fins. The sides of head and lower parts of body 
have a translucent brassy color. 

The species does not occur to the northward of the Navarro River. 

Navarro, Gualala, Russian, and Napa rivers. 



aButilus symmetricus, Snyder, Appendix to Report Commissioner of Fisheries for 1904, p. 332. 
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Dorsal and Anal Rays op Rutilus symmetricus from Various Basins. 



Locality. 


8 dorsal 

rays. 


9 dorsal 
rays. 


rays. 


7 anal 
rays. 


8 anal 
rays. 


9 anal 
rays. 


Navarro River 


Speci- 
mens. 
72 
80 
22 


Speci- 
mens. 


Speci- 
mens. 


Speci- 
mens. 

3 
70 

5 


Speci- 
mens. 
68 
9 

66 
95 
11 
18 
23 
19 


Specie 
mens. 
1 


Gualalft Riv«r 




1 




Ruflsian River 


49 
97 
14 
12 
5 
10 




Napa River . . 




2 


Putah Creek 


. 






3 


Berryessa Creek 


6 
19 
12 
18 
2 
6 
16 








Pope Creek 




1 
3 

18 
1 
3 

11 
1 




Kelsey Creek 






Mariposa Creek 

Tule River 






14 
4 
1 
26 
23 
32 




15 
7 
6 
25 
24 
32 




Fresno River 






Merced River 






Arroyo Hondo Creek 






Coyote Creek 


1 
1 


. 




Ran FmnHsqiiit-O r.Twk , . , 






1 











Measurements op Rutilus symmetricus.. 
Russian River near Healdshurg^ Cal. 



Length of body 

Length head 

Depth body 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Depth caudal peduncle . . . 
Length caudal peduncle.. 

Length snout 

Length maxillary 

Diameter eye 

Interorbital width 

Depth head 

Length base of dorsal 

Height dorsal 

Length base of anal 

Height anal 

Length i)ectoral 

Length ventral 

Length caudal 

Dorsal rays 

Anal rays 

Scales in lateral line 

Scales above lateral line. 




79 
.265 
.265 
.56 
.51 
.C95 
.17 
.06 
.08 
.06 
.09 
.18 
.135 
.19 
.11 
.16 
.19 I 

54i 
12 , 



79 
.26 
.27 
.57 
.52 
.10 
.19 
.06 
.08 
.06 
.09 
.1 

.135 
.20 
.11 
.16 1 
.19 I 

.14 ; 

.27 
9 
8 

55 I 
13 ! 



.27 

.25 

.57 

.52 

.105 

.18 

.075 

.08 

.055 

.09 

.18 

.14 

.19 

.11 

.17 

.20 

.15 

.26 
9 
8 
67 
12 



Napa River, Calistoga, Cal. 



Length of body mm . . 

Length head 

Depth body 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Depth caudal peduncle 

Length caudal peduncle 

Length snout 

Length maxillary 

Diameter eye 

Interorbital width 

Depth head 

Length base of dorsal 

Height dorsal 

liength base of anal 

Height anal 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral 

Length caudal 

Dorsal rays 

Anal rays 

Scales in lateral line 

Scales above lateral line 



.27 ! 
.28 : 
.58 
.52 
.11 
.19 
.08 
.08 ' 

.07 : 

.09 
.19 
.15 ■ 
.20 
.11 
.19 
.19 
.14 
.28 
9 
8 

56 

13 



61 
.29 
.26 
.575 
.53 
.10 
.175 
.08 
.08 
.07 
.09 
.19 
.145 
.21 
.11 
.19 
.21 
.15 



73 

.26 

.26 

.57 

.51 

.10 

.18 

.09 

.08 

.065 

.08 

.17 

.135 

.19 

.11 

.16 

.20 

.14 

.25 
9 
8 
56 
14 



74 


76 


.26 


.26 


.27 


.28 


.585 


.56 


.52 


.50 


.10 


.11 


.17 


.17 


.08 


.08 


.08 


.08 


.06 


.06 


.08 


.09 


.18 


.19 


.14 


.15 


.20 


.19 


.11 


.12 


.18 


.17 


.19 


.17 


.14 


.14 


.27 


.27 


9 


9 


8 


8 


56 


56 


14 


13 



77 



.28 
.56 



78 
.26 



78 
.255 
.26 
.57 



52 


.52 


.52 


10 


.10 


.10 


17 


.175 


.175 


08 


.08 


.085 


08 


.08 


.075 


06 


.065 


.06 


09 


.09 


.085 


18 


.18 


.18 


14 


.14 


.14 


19 


.20 


.20 


11 


.11 


.115 


17 


.18 


.16 


19 


.19 


.17 


14 


.15 


.13 


24 


.29 


.26 


9 


9 


9 


8 


8 


8 


59 


53 


55 


14 


13 


13 



.28 

.58 

.53 

.095 

.17 

.09 

.08 

.06 

.09 

.20 

.14 

.20 

.10 

.17 

.17 

.15 

.28 
9 
8 
55 
13 



94 

.25 

.26 

.57 

.52 

.096 

.175 

.08 

.07 

.055 

.08 

.18 

.14 

.18 

.11 

.16 

.18 

.14 

.25 
9 
8 
66 
13 
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Wheatfield Fork, Gualala River, Cal. 
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Length of body mm . . 44 

Length head I .29 

Depth body , .25 

Snout to dorsal .57 

Snout to ventral .62 

Depth caudal peduncle ! .115 

Length caudal peduncle 20 

Length snout , .09 

Length maxillary .09 

Diameter eye 06 

Interorbital width I .08 

Depth head ! .19 

Length base of dorsal 125 

Height dorsal 20 

Length base of anal | .09 

Height anal .17 

Length pectoral 19 

Length ventral i .14 

Length caudal 25 

Dorsal rays 8 

Anal rays I 7 

Scales in lateral line ' 54 

Scales above lateral line = 14 

I 



61 


64 


65 


70 


.26 


.27 


.275 


.27 


.235 


.24 


.23 


.24 


.56 


.57 


.57 


.57 


.50 


.52 


.53 


.51 


.115 


.105 


.12 


.12 


.19 


.19 


.20 


.20 


.085 


.09 


.09 


.085 


.08 


.08 


.08 


.08 


.055 


.06 


.06 


.06 


.09 


.09 


.09 


.085 


.18 


.18 


.19 


.185 


.12 


.115 


.115 


.12 


.19 


.19 


.19 


.19 


.09 


.08 


.09 


.085 


.17 


.17 


.17 


.165 


.215 


.22 


.22 


.22 


.14 


.15 


.14 


.15 


.24 


.24 


.24 


.23 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


7 


7 


7 


59 


55 


55 


57 


14 


15 


14 


14 



71 

.27 

.25 

.56 

.52 

.12 

.19 

.08 

.0''5 

.055 

.09 

.175 

.115 

.17 

.085 

.16 

.20 

.14 

.24 
8 
7 
55 
14 



73 

.28 

.23 

.56 

.52 

.115 

.19 

.09 

.08 

.055 

.09 

.18 

.12 

.18 

.08 

.15 

.22 

.14 

.215 
8 
7 

57 
15 



74 
.27 
.25 
.57 
.52 
.105 
.17 
.09 
.085 
.055 
.09 
.18 
.125 



.10 
.15 
.175 
.14 
.23 
8 
7 

59 
15 



76 

.27 

.25 

.58 

.52 

.11 

.18- I 

.09 

.08 

.065 

.096 

.18 

.12 

.17 

.09 

.15 

.18 

.14 

.22 
8 

7 I 
56 
16 ! 



81 
.27 
.25 
.55 
.52 
.11 
.20 
.085 
.075 
.05 
.095 
.18 
.12 
.17 
.085 
.155 
.18 
.13 
.23 
8 



Navarro River near Philo, Cal. 



Length of body mm. 

Length head 1. 

Depth body 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Depth caudal peduncle 

Length caudal peduncle 

Length snout 

Length maxillary. 

Diameter eye 

Interorbital width 

Depth head 

Length base of dorsal 

Height dorsal 

Length base of anal 

Height anal 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral 

Length caudal 

Dorsal rays 

Anal rays 

Scales in lateral line 

Scales above lateral line 



59 


65 


.28 


.28 


.26 


.26 


.58 


.59 


.52 


.53 


.11 


.12 


.20 


.19 


.08 


.09 


.08 


.09 


.06 


.06 


.00 


.085 


.19 


.19 


.11 


.12 


.18 


.185 


.06 


.095 


.16 


.16 


.17 


.19 


.12 


.135 


.22 


.23 


8 


8 


8 


8 


56 


52 


11 


12 



67 

.27 

.27 

.57 

.53 

.11 

.19 

.09 

.085 

.06 

.09 

.19 

.12 

.18 

.11 

.15 

.17 

.13 

.23 
8 
8 
51 
13 



72 

.27 

.28 

.57 

.55 

.11 

.20 

.09 

.08 

.06 

.09 

.20 

.115 

.18 

.095 

.16 

.17 

.13 

.25 
8 
8 
56 
13 



73 

.27 

.27 

.56 

.52 

.12 

.20 

.085 

.08 

.06 

.09 

.185 

.13 

.19 

.09 

.16 

.22 

.14 

.24 
8 
7 

56 
13 



73 


76 


77 


26 


.28 


.27 


25 


.27 


.26 


57 


.56 


.58 


51 


.51 


.51 


11 


.11 


.12 


20 


.21 


.19 


08 


.09 


.085 


08 


.08 


.08 


055 


.06 


.06 


09 


.09 


.09 


18 


.19 


.18 


12 


.115 


.12 


18 


.17 


.19 


095 


.09 


.095 


16 


.15 


.18 


19 


.18 


.21 


13 


.125 


.16 


24 


.23 


.26 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


67 


53 


58 


13 


14 


13 



80 
.27 
.26 
.56 ! 
.52 I 
.12 
.18 
.09 ! 
.08 I 
.055 I 
.09 ' 
.19 ' 
.13 
.18 
.10 
.17 
.20 
.15 
.24 
8 
8 

52 

12 



.27 

.26 

.58 

.52 

.11 

.19 

.09 

.08 

.055 

.08 

.18 

.12 

...8 

.10 

.145 

.17 

.13 

.23 
8 
8 
59 
12 



Mariposa Creek, Mariposa, Cal. 



Length of body mm. . 

Length head 

Depth body 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Depth caudal peduncle 

Length caudal peduncle 

Length snout 

Length maxiUary 

Diameter eye 

Interorbital width 

Depth head 

Length Dase of dorsal 

Height dorsal 

Length base of anal 

Height anal 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral 

Length caudal 

Dorsal rays 

Anal ra vs 

Scales in lateral line 

Scales above lateral line 



83 


79 


83 


.27 


.26 


.27 


.25 


.23 


.24 


.58 


.58 


.67 


.50 


.53 


.54 


.12 


.11 


.12 


.22 


.25 


.26 


.09 


.09 


.095 


.09 


.08 


.095 


.055 


.06 


.055 


.09 


.09 


.095 


.20 


.19 


.19 


.13 


.12 


.125 


.17 


.16 


.17 


.10 


.12 


.09 


.17 


.15 


.16 


.20 


.21 


.20 


.16 


.16 


.15 


.25 


.28 


.25 


8 


8 


8 


7 


7 


7 


54 


58 


50 


12 


14 


12 



76 
.26 
.22 
.565 
.53 
.11 
.22 
.085 
.085 
.055 
.09 i 
.19 , 
.12 
.17 
.096 
.16 
.19 
.14 ' 
.25 
8 I 
7 

66j 
13 I 



70 
.26 
.24 
.55 
.51 
.11 
.23 
.08 



.18 

.125 

.18 

.10 

.17 

.22 

.17 

.26 
8 
7 

52 
14 
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19. Butilus bicolor (Girard). 

Several specimens from the Klamath River, near its mouth, were lighter in color but differed in 
no other way from examples taken in the Shasta River, near Yreka and Montague. 
Klamath River. 

20. BhinichthyB dulcis (Girard). 

Apparently rare. One specimen was taken in the Willamette at Eugene and another near 
Corvallis. 

21. BhinichthyB evermanni, new species. 

This species is characterized by a narrow head, long snout, slender caudal peduncle, elongate fine, 
the anal being somewhat falcate, and by having 9 rays in the dorsal. From Rhinichthys dulcis (Girard) 
it may be distinguished by its slender caudal peduncle, elongate fins, more prominent snout, larger 
scales, and more numerous dorsal rays. 

Head 3.8 in length to base of caudal fin; depth 4.25; eye 5.7 in head; snout 2.1; interorbital space 4; 
depth of caudal peduncle 3.25 ; dorsal rays 9 ; anal 7 -^scales in lateral line 61 ; above lateral line 12 ; between 
occiput and origin of dorsal 34. 

Deepest part of body at origin of ventrals, the width about 1.5 the depth. Head long, the snout 
obtusely pointed; eye located slightly posterior to middle of head; interorbital space convex. Mouth 
inferior, the snout projecting a distance equal to diameter of eye; lips very thick, the upper with a broad 




Fig. 4.— Rhinichthys evermanni, new species. Type. 

phrenum; maxillary with a barbel attached to its posterior edge, equal in length to diameter of pupil, 
the barbel inconspicuous on account of the broad, rather pendulous lip; width of mouth equal to width 
of space between the eyes. Gillrakers minute, 4 or 5 on first arch. Teeth 2-4, 4-2, long and slender, 
without grinding surface; the two posterior or upper teeth hooked, the others rather blunt. Peritoneum 
silvery; intestinal canal short, its length about equal to distance between snout and base of caudal. 

Lateral line slightly deciu-ved near its origin, nearly straight throughout the remainder of its length. 

Origin of dorsal midway between pupil and base of caudal; free edge of fin slightly concave; when 
depressed the tips of first dorsal rays fall a little short of the last. Origin of anal below last ray of dorsal; 
when depressed the first rays fall considerably beyond tips of the last ones; in some individuals the first 
rays are more elongate, the free edge of the fin being deeply concave. Ventrals reaching base of third 
anal ray. Dorsal and ventrals located a little farther posteriorly than is usual in R. dulcis. Pectorals 
and ventrals sharply rounded. Caudal deeply notched, the lobes pointed. 

Color in alcohol brownish, very finely stippled with black especially on edges of scales; an indefi- 
nite dark band extending from near tip of snout to eye; a similar indistinct band along side of body.' 
Young examples have a conspicuous dark band about as wide as pupil extending forward from eye, and 
a somewhat broader, less prominent band running backward from opercle, broadening on posterior end 
of caudal peduncle, contracting on base of caudal, where it ends in a small, distinct spot. 

Type no. 61572, U. S. National Museum, from South Umpqua River, Roseburg, Oreg. Length 107 
mm. Collected by Frank Cramer and K. Otaki. Cotype no. 9864, Stanford University. Specimens 
were taken only in the type locality. 

In his field notes Jklr. Cramer mentions that the species was taken in shallow, rapid water, the river 
being high and muddy at the time. Other collectors have not succeeded in finding it. 
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Of 107 specimens of R. dulcis from 13 localities in the Columbia basin, all have 8 rays in the dorsal, 
except two which have 9. The number of scales in the lateral line varies from about 65 to 75. Meas- 
urements of R. evermnnni and also of R. dulcis are appended. 

Named for Dr. Barton Warren Evermann. 

No form closely related to this species is known. 

Measurements op Rhinichthys evermanni from South Umpqua River, Roseburo, Oreg. 



Length of body mm 

Length head '. . 

Depth body 

Depth caudal peduncle 

Length caudai peduncle 

Length snout 

Length maxillary 

Diameter eye 

Interorbital width 

Depth head 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Length base ot dorsal 

Length base of anal 

Hei^t dorsal 

Height anal 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral 

Length caudal 

Dorsal rays 

Anal rays 

Scales lateral line 

Scales above lateral line 



39 


39 


41 


60 


64 


65 


.29 


.29 


.29 


.28 


.27 


.27 


.20 


.20 


.18 


.22 


.23 


.23 


.08 


.09 


.09 


.085 


.09 


.08 


.22 


.20 


.20 


.20 


.20 


.20 


.12 


.12 


.12 


.12 


.12 


.12 


.085 


.085 


.085 


.08 


.085 


.08 


.07 


.075 


.06 


.06 


.06 


.05 


.07 


.075 


.06 


.06 


.06 


.055 


.16 


.15 


.15 


.15 


.15 


.15 


.56 


.55 


.58 


.57 


.58 


.57 


.51 


.51 


.52 


.52 


.52 


.51 


.12 


.14 


.15 


.15 


.15 


.16 


.08 


.11 


.10 


.10 


.11 


.12 


.22 


.22 


.21 


.22 


.21 


.21 


.21 


.21 


.20 


.21 


.20 


.21 


.21 


.24 


.22 


.23 


.22 


.22 


.18 


.17 


.18 


.19 


.18 


.18 


.25 


.25 


.25 


.28 


.26 


.26 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


57 


58 


58 


59 


58 


58 


13 


13 


13 


14 


13 


13 



78 
.26 
.23 
.08 
.20 
.12 i 
.08 I 
.05 I 
.06 I 
.15 

.55 : 

.51 

.15 

.11 

.22 

.20 

.22 

.17 

.27 

9 

7 

59 

' 13 



.26 

.22 

.08 

.20 

.115 

.08 

.05 

.06 

.15 

.58 

.52 

.14 

.095 

.19 

.21 

.21 

.17 

.25 

9 

7 

59 

14 



Measurements op Rhinichthys dulcis prom Ross Fork, Pocatello, Idaho. 



Length of body mm 

Length head 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Depth caudal peduncle 

Length snout 

Height anal 

Length pectoral 



85 


89 


90 


63 


.25 


.26 


.25 


.25 


.53 


.54 


.54 


.55 


.48 


.48 


.50 


.61 


.12 


.10 


.12 


.12 


.11 


.11 


.11 


.10 


.165 


.17 


.15 


.16 


.19 


.20 


.20 


.19 



60 
.25 
.53 
.48 
.12 
.10 
.17 
.21 



22. Agosia nubila (Girard). 

Examples of this species from the Yaquina. Siuslaw, and Coquille rivers appear to agree in having 
the barbels very small or frequently absent from one or both sides, while those from the Umpqua and 
Willamette have them always present and well developed. In large males the pectoral fins are often 
very long, while small tubercles are present on the head and upper parts of body. 

The species was not found in the streams south of the Coquille. 

Willamette, Nestucca, Yaquina, Alsea, Siuslaw, Umpqua, Coos, and Coquille rivers. 
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Scale Counts in Aqosia nubila. 



Scales in lateral series. 


Willa- 
mette 
River, 
Corvallls. 


Clear 

Creek, 

Oregon 

City. 


Coast 

Fork, 

Cottage 

Grove. 


Cow 
Creek, 
Douglas 
County. 


Deer 
Creek, 
Rose- 
burg. 


Nestucca 
River. 


Little 
Elk. 


Lake 
Creek. 


Coquille 
River. 


49 


Speci- 
mens. 


Specie 
mens. 
2 
2 
3 


Speci- 
mens. 

1 
3 
5 
5 
3 
1 


Sped- 
mens. 


Speci- 
mens. 


Speci- 
mens. 


Specie 


Speci- 
mens. 


Speci- 
mens. 


50 


1 












61 












52 




2 
2 
5 
4 
4 
ti 
G 
4 
2 
6 
7 
2 
1 
1 








63 


1 
1 
1 
1 




3 
4 








1 


64 










1 


65 




1 






5 


56 






* 


' 




6 


57 


... 




2 
2 
2 
1 





4 


68 








i 

I 

1 
1 


2 
5 
3 
4 
6 
5 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 




6 


50 




6 


«:::....:::.:::::.-! i : ■-■• ■ 




2 


61 


1 




3 


62 


1 


1 


2 


2 


63 




. .1 


1 


64 




1 . 




1 

1 


1 
1 


3 


65 












67 












68 .J 1 . . 










60 ■ 1 










70 ! 










1 1 















23. Agosia klamathenBiB Evermann & Meek. 

The above name is here retained for the Agosia of the Klamath basin, although this form is 
scarcely to be distinguishecl from the Agosia nubila carringtoni « of tlie upper Columbia. 
Klamath River. 

Scale Counts in Agosia klamathensis. 



Scales in lateral line. 


Klamath 

River near 

mouth. 


Shasta 

River 

near 

Montague. 


Shasta 
River 
near 

Yreka. 


Pickayune Lost 
Lake, River near 
Trinity Klamath 
River, j Falls. 


60. 


Specimens. 


Specimens. 


Specimens. 
2 


Specimens. Specimens. 


61 




1 

1 






62. . 




2 
2 

3 




63 






64 


1 . 


1 
2 
1 
1 
3 




65 




2 
2 




66 




9 




67 




3 3 
5 3 

2 : 2 

2 1 
1 1 1 




68 




1 


60 




2 ■ 3 1 


70 




2 


4 
3 
1 
3 
8 
9 
5 
2 
4 
4 
4 
1 


71 




72 




3 
2 


73 




1 




74 




2 
2 

1 




75 






1 


76 


1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 




77 




1 


78 






79 








80 








81 

















24. Agosia falcata Eigenmann & Eigenmann. 

Specimens of this species were collected in the Willamette basin. None was found in the coast- 
wise streams of Oregon. 

a Gilbert & Evermann,InvestigationsColumbiaRiverBasin, Bulletin U.S. Fish Commission, vol. xiv, 1894, p. 191-193. 
Evermann & Meek, Salmon Investigations Columbia River Basin in 1896, ibid., vol. xvii, 1897, p. 74. Gilbert, Fishes of 
the Klamath Basin, ibid., vol. xvii, 1897, p. 9. Snyder, Relationships of Fish Fauna of Lakes of Southeastern Orogon, 
Bulletin Bureau of Fisheries, vol. xxvii, 1907, p. 98. 
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25. Hybopsis crameri, new species. 

This species, which is apparently very different from any other in the genus, is distinguished by 
having the teeth in 2 rows, the grinding surface being at the same time well developed, and in possessing 
a markedly deep and compressed body with a relatively slender caudal peduncle. It is the only species^ 
known to occur west of the Rocky Mountains. It has been found in the Willamette and Umpqua rivers. 

Head 4 in length, depth 3.4, depth of caudal peduncle 2.5 in head, dorsal 8, anal 7, scales in lateral 
line 37, above lateral line 7, between occiput and dorsal 16. 

Body notably deep and compressed, the caudal peduncle slender; width of body contained 2.5 
times in the depth. Dorsal contour evenly curved and gradually risiftg from occiput to origin of dorsal, 
from which point it rapidly falls along base of fin, then curves more evenly and gently to base of caudal; 
profile concave over eye, the snout blunt; ventral outline evenly rounded from throat to end of anal 
base. Eye round, located in anterior half of head; interorbital space convex, its width contained 2.5 
times in head; mouth oblique; jaws equal; premaxillary protractile, its length equal to diameter of 
orbit, reaching posteriorly to or slightly beyond edge of orbit; a minute barbel on the lower posterior 
edge. Pseudobranchise present; gillrakers very short and blunt, some of them mere knobs, 5 on 




FiQ. 5.— Hybopsis crameri, new species. Type. 

first arch. Teeth rather slender, in 2 rows; 4 in the major row, slightly hooked and with a narrow 
grinding surface; 1 in the minor row. Alimentary canal short, coiled like the letter S. Peritoneum 
silvery, sparsely stippled with black in the dorsal region. 

Scales large and regular. Lateral line complete, decurved on 3 scales near its origin, then running 
nearly straight alongside of body to base of caudal. 

Origin of dorsal fin midway between anterior edge of orbit and base of caudal; longest ray con- 
tained about 4.25 in the length. Origin of anal below base of last dorsal ray; height of fin contained 

a Giinther described a species of Hyboptis ( Ceratichthys cumingii Giinther, Catalogue fishes of British Museum, vol. 
vn, p. 177), the types of which are said to be from California. Besides minor differences It is unlike H. crameri In having 
10 dorsal and 9 anal rays, finer scales, and deeper body. The following description of Dr. Gflnther's types was made by 
Mr. Edwin Chapln Starks while studying in the British Museum: 

2 specimens. 2.75 and 2.5 in. long. 

Head 4-4.1 In length; depth 4.75; depth of caudal peduncle 2.5 In head; dorsal rays 10; anal 10; scales In lateral line 
44 (tubes 42) ; above lateral line 0.5; between occiput and dorsal 20-22. 

Body rather elongate, the caudal peduncle comparatively deep. Posterior edge of eye In middle of head; width of Inter- 
orbital space contained 3 times In head; mouth oblique; jaws equal; premaxillary protractile, Its length a little greater 
than diameter of orbit, reaching posteriorly to or slightly beyond edge of orbit. 

Scales small; lateral line complete, decurved on 4 or 5 scales near its origin, then wavy or Irregular along side of body 
to base of caudal. 

Origin of dorsal fin midway between anterior edge of orbit and base of caudal; the longest ray contained about 5.33 times 
In the length. Origin of anal a little behind base of last dorsal ray; height of fin 6 In the length. Pectorals a little longer 
than ventrals, 5 In the length. Caudal deeply forked, 4.25 in the length. 

A fairly conspicuous dark band extending along the side posteriorly to base of caudal; upper parts of body uniform 
light dusky; a narrow, median, dusky band extending from occiput to dorsal fin. 
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5.3 in the length. Ventrals inserted directly below or slightly anterior to origin of dorsal, their tipe 
when depressed extending to base of second anal ray. Pectorals a little longer than ventrals. 4.5 in the 
length. Caudal deeply forked, 4 in the length. 

According to Mr. Cramer's notes the color in life is pale olive overlaid with silver; a fairly con- 
spicuous silver band extending along the side to base of caudal; upper parts of body speckled with 
black, the specks grouped here and there in clusters; scales on .dorsal half of body narrowly edged 
with dusky; top of head dark, a narrow, median dusky band extending from occiput to dorsal fin. In 
spirits the color changes to light brown, the silver partly disappears, and an inconspicuous dusky band 
is seen along the side, most evident posteriorly. 

This description, except the life color, is of the type, no. 61574, U. S. National Museum, a specimen 
65 mm. long from the Willamette River at Oregon City, Oreg., Messrs. Frank Cramer and K. Otaki, 
collectors. Cotype no. 9863, Stanford University. Named for its discoverer, Mr. Frank Cramer. 

The barbel is sometimes absent from one or both sides. Among 35 specimens from "The Lakes," 
near Albany, Oreg., 3 are without barbels. There is also some individual variation in the color, the 
small spots on the sides sometimes forming in longitudinal lines. Besides the specks which are massed 
together to form rather distinct spots there are isolated ones of large size occurring most frequently 
below the lateral line. The appended table shows some variations of a local character, the anal fin 
being lower and the caudal shorter in the specimens from the Willamette basin. Short fin rays are 
not characteristic of individuals from the Willamette, however, as in 10 specimens from "The Lakes" 
the anal averages 0.2 and the caudal 0.3 of the length. 

Willamette and Umpqua basins. 

Measurements op Hybopsis crameri. 
Willamette River, Oregon City. 



Length of body mm 

Length head 

Depth body 

Depth caudal peduncle 

Length caudal peduncle 

Length snout 

Diameter eye 

Interorbital width 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Length base of dorsal 

Length base of anai 

Height dorsal 

Height anal 

Length pectoral 

Length ventral 

I>ength caudal 

Dorsal rays 

Anal rays 

Scales lateral line 

Scales above lateral line 



.24 

.25 

.09 

.25 

.065 

.075 

.095 

.54 

.48 

.15 

.10 

.22 

.17 

.15 

.16 

.24 

8 

7 

35 

6 



41 
.24 
.28 
.09 
.23 
.06 
.07 
.09 ' 
.641 
.48 ' 
.14 : 
.10 

.16 I 
.16 
.15 , 
.24 I 

7 ' 
36i 



44 


52 


52 


63 


55 


55 


24 


.26 


.26 


.26 


.25 


.25 


30 


.31 


.29 


.29 


.31 


.28 


10 


.09 


.09 


.09 


.09 


.09 


25 


.24 


.22 


.23 


.23 


.24 


07 


.075 


.065 


.065 


.07 


.07 


075 


.07 


.07 


.065 


.07 


.065 


09 


.095 


.08 


.09 


.09 


.09 


54 


.55 


.67 


.55 


.54 


.55 


49 


.51 


.51 


.52 


.48 


.51 


15 


.16 


.14 


.14 


.15 


.15 


10 


.10 


.10 


.10 


.10 


.10 


22 


.23 


.19 


.20 


.22 


.21 


19 


.17 


.17 


.17 


.19 


.17 


18 


.18 


.17 


.17 


.19 


.17 


16 


.16 


.15 


.16 


.18 


.16 


25 


.23 


.23 


.25 


.25 


.24 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


36 


38 


38 


37 


38 


36 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 



56 

.25 

.32 

.09 

.22 

.065 

.07 

.09 

.56 

.52 

.16 

.10 

.21 

.17 

.18 

.16 

.22 
8 
7 
36 
6 



Elk Creek near drain. 



Length of body mm . . : 

Length head ' 

Depth body l 

Depth caudal peduncle 

Length caudal peduncle | 

Length snout ! 

Diameter eye 

Interorbital width 

Snout to dorsal 

Snout to ventral 

Length base of dorsal 

Length base of anal 
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26. Coregonus williamsoni Girard. 
Willamette River. 

27. Oncorhynchus keta (Walbaum). 

Occurs in all except the smallest streams between the Sacramento and Columbia rivers. The young 
of this salmon were apparently more abundant than those of any other. 

28. Oncorhynchus tschawytscha (Walbaum). 

To be found in the larger streams. Commonly reported to be growing less abundant. 
Eel, Mad, Klamath, Rogue, Coquille, and Nehalem rivers. 

29. Oncorhynchua kisutch (Walbaum). 

Said to be conmionly found in the larger streams. Specimens were taken in Takenitch Creek, 
Butte Creek at Eagle Point, Oregon, and in Redwood Creek, near Orick, Cal. 

30. Salmo clarkii Richardson. 

The trout observed by the writer in the coastal streams of Oregon and northern California are here 
referred to 2 species. From the Nehalem River southward to Redwood Creek in California a fine-scaled 
form was frequently taken, while from the Russian River northward, at least to the Tillamook, a large- 
scaled form was found to be abundant. The former, generally characterized by having from 140 to 170 
scales in the lateral series, usually a red blotch on the inner side of the lower jaw, and teeth on the 
hyoid, are identified as S. clarkii. The latter, with from 110 to 145 scales, the lower jaw white and the 
hyoid without teeth, are called S. irideits. It is but fair to state that specimens which could hardly 
be referred to either species were sometimes taken in the streams north of Redwood Creek. For instance, 
in Hunters Creek, a tributary of the Klamath, specimens were collected in which the hyoid teeth 
were often absent and the throat red or not, without in any way coinciding with the number of 
scales, which varied from 120 to 150. The same conditions were found among specimens from the 
Coquille and other streams. In Nehalem River examples of typical S. clarkii were found. The throat 
was red, the scales numbered from 145 to 178, and the hyoid teeth were generally present. 

No specimens of the form known as the steelhead, S. rivularis, were examined. 

Trout are abundant in all the coastal streams, fairly swarming in those that have not been fished 
to excess. Their quality is unsurpassed, living as they do in clear, cool water, well supplied with food. 

31. Salmo irideus Gibbons. 

The trout found in the coastwise streams as far north as Redwood Creek are identified with this 
form. North of Redwood Creek examples brighter in color though apparently belonging to this form 
were frequently seen, together with others which could not be distinguished from the preceding species. 

Trout were seen in every coastwise stream examined. 

32. Columbia transmontana Eigenmann & Eigenmann. 

Not found in the coastwise streams south of the Columbia. 
Willamette River. 

33. Gasterosteus cataphractua (Pallas). 

A close scrutiny of about 2,000 specimens of this species o from the streams between the Sacramento 
and Columbia rivers appears to emphasize the seeming impossibility of recognizing within the group 
subspecies which may be defined by characters coordinate with geographical areas. The fully plated 
forms are apt to occur most often in or near salt water, while the less protected ones are usually found 
farther up the streams. 

a For a discussion of the variations of the species see Jordan & Gilbert, Fishes of Bering Sea, in Report Fur-Seal Inves- 
tigations 1896-1897, part 3, p. 443; also Rutter, Notes on freshwater fishes Pacific slope North America, Proceedings California 
Academy of Science, 2d ser., vol. vi, p. 245. 
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Variations in Gasterosteus cataphractus. 
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34. Hysterocarpna traski Gibbons. 

Not known from the streams north of the Russian River. 
Russian and Napa rivers. 

35. Coitus asper Richardson. 

The extent of the prickly investment of the body is subject to considerable variation in this species. 
This variation often appears between specimens from different streams, but it is also common among 
individuals from the same stream. Usually the entire body, except the breast, abdomen, and caudal 
peduncle, is closely covered with rather coarse prickles. Often this armed area is reduced to a spot 
no larger than the pectoral fin, while occasionally it is much smaller. No entirely smooth examples 
have been seen. In rare instances a loss of the palatine teeth accompanies a great reduction of the 
prickly area. Two preopercular spines are always present. A third very small one sometimes appears 
below them. 

The species is commonly found in the lower courses of the streams, often being abundant in brackish 
or even salt water. It frequents deep, quiet pools, apparently being partial to a muddy bottom. 

Specimens were collected in nearly every river basin between the Columbia and Sacramento. 
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Fin Characters and Extent op Prickly Investment of 139 Specimens op Cottus asper. 
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36. Cottus guloBus (Girard). 

Cottv^ gulosxis has been confused by recent authors with Cottus asper Richardson, the name gulosus 
having been applied to examples of C. asper from the Sacramento and neighboring streams which were 
erroneously supposed to differ from representatives of the same form from the Columbia. Cottus gulosus 
or Cottopsis gulosus described by Girard a is a species differing from C. asper^ notably in having a much 
shorter anal fin. It now appears that the species C. gulosus extends northward at least to the Columbia 
and includes the form known as Cottus perplexus, specimens of which do not differ from examples of 
C gulosus from the Sacramento. In the Klamath basin C. gulosus is represented by Cottus hlama- 
thensis, which seems to be a slightly distinct form, or at least should be so considered until certain char- 
acters which now appear to be distinctive are shown to be unreliable. C. gulosus is also closely related 
to Cottus punctulatus and Cottus beldingi. A careful examination of the relationships of these forms 
will no doubt be fruitful. 

C. gulosus occurs in most of the coastwise streams between the Sacramento and Columbia rivers, 
with possibly the single exception of the Klamath. It is usually to be found in the upper courses of the 
rivers, although it is not uncommonly associated with C. asper and C. aleuticus farther downstream. 

In C. gulosus the preopercle is always armed with one strong spine which is curved or pointed 
upward, the size of the spine, its curvature, and the angle of inclination varying somewhat in different 
individuals. It is often nearly cylindrical in shape, while again it may be rather broad and flat, 
possibly inclining toward the cylindrical form in southern examples, and being more often flat in the 
northern ones. There is also present a second comparatively weak spine which varies considerably 
in size, being sometimes reduced to a mere prominence or in rare instances disappearing entirely. 
Occasionally a third spine appears below the others. The palatine bones are usually without teeth, 
although in some cases a small patch of minute teeth may be seen. The presence or absence of teeth 



a Cottopsis gulosus Girard, Proceedings Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, vol. vn, 1854, p. 129. 
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appears to bear no relation to the armature of the preopercle or to the condition and extent of the 
prickly investment of the skin. The skin is commonly smooth. A restricted axillary area of fine 
prickles is often present, being in some examples prolonged posteriorly to the origin of the anal. The 
lateral line is incomplete, ending at some point below the base of the soft dorsal. Rare exceptions have 
the lateral line complete or nearly so. The dorsal fins are generally joined by a membrane which 
extends about halfway up the first articulated ray. The width of the connecting membrane varies 
greatly and specimens are frequently met with in which it scarcely rises above the base of the first ray. 
The upper pectoral rays are occasionally branched. The color varies considerably, although some 
modification of the same general pattern is always preserved. Other slightly variable features, as the 
shape of body, the length of fins, number of rays, etc., are indicated in the appended tables. The 
variations here described are not greater than are commonly found among individuals of a widely 
distributed species, and while extremes of variation in certain characters may be seen among specimens 
of one locality, they are perhaps more often exhibited by examples from different basins. 

Fin Characters op Cottus gulosus. 
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Measurements op Cottus gulosus. 



Columbia River basin. 
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37. Cottua klazuathensis Gilbert. 

Sp>ecimen8 of this species from many widely separated localities in the Klamath system have been 
examined, and with scarcely an exception they have but one preopercular spine, below which the edge 
of the preopercle is entirely smooth. In rare instances there appears below the preopercular spine a 
small elevation not unlike that found in the uncommon, single-spined individuals of C. guhsus. A com- 
parison also of the dorsal fins of this species with those of C. gulosus shows that in C. klamatfienm the 
dorsal more often has 7 spines and 19 rays, while in C. gulosus there are most frequently 8 spines and 17 
or 18 rays. 

Fin Characters of 46 Specimens op Cottus klamathensis. 
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Measurements of Cottus klamathensis. 



Shasta River near Yreka, Cal. 



Length of body mm. . 75 

Length head j .325 

Depth body .21 

Depth caudal peduncle .10 

Length caudal peduncle ! .15 

Length snout ! .11 

Length maxillary \ .145 

Diameter eye j .08 

Interorbital width .04 

Depth head ' .21 

Snout to dorsal ' .37 
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Length base of soft dorsal .39 
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38. Cottua aleuticus Gilbert. 

This species has been hitherto recorded from the Aleutian Islands and Vancouver. Specimens 
were recently taken by Mr. A. W. Greeley in the Carmel River just south of Monterey Bay, the range 
cf the species being thus materially extended. These and other examples secured at various points 
along the Oregon and California coast have been compared with the types of C. aleuticus and appear 
not to differ in any respect. 

Usually the body is perfectly smooth, the palatines without teeth, and the preopercle with but 1 
spine. Spec mens from Maple Creek, California, were found to have a small axillary patch of very fine 
prickles and a second, minute, blunt spine on the preopercle. 

The species is not commonly found. It appears to be confined to the lower courses of the rivers 
near the sea, where it is often associated with C. asper. From C. asper and from C. guUmis it maybe 
easily distinguished by its tubular nostrils. 

Specimens were collected in the following rivers: Tillamook, Trask, Nestucca, Yaquina, Coquille, 
Elk, Sixes, Pistol, Smith, Redwood, Mattole, Navarro, Alder, Garcia, and Gualala. 



FISHES OF OREGON AND NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
Fin Characters op Cottus aleuticus. 
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39. Cottus rhotheus Rosa Smith. 
Specimens of this species were collected in the Willamette basin. 
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NATURAL HISTORY, ORGAIOZATION, AND LATE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
TEREDmmiE, OR SHH^-WORMS* 



By CHARLES P. SIGERFOOS," 
Professor of Zoology, University of Minnesota. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The ship-worms were favorite objects for study during the eighteenth century on 
account of the great damage they worked to the dikes of Holland in 1733 and in 
subsequent years. The first modem observations were those of Valisnieri (1715) 
and Deslandes (1720). After 1733 came Mossuet, J. Rousset, and especially God- 
frey Sellius. These observers seem to have been unaware of the ancient observa- 
tions mentioned by Theophrastus, Pliny, and Ovid, and it was supposed that the 
ship-worms were natives of India, whence they had been brought by shipping in 
modem times. It was Godfrey Sellius who first recognized their molluscan charac- 
ters, but these were not recognized by Linnaeus, who grouped the ship-worms, and 
Dentaliumf along with Serpula. Cuvier and Lamarck adopted the view of SeUius, 
and since their time these animals have been put in their proper place. 

The first reliable observations on the anatomy of the ship-worms were made 
by Deshayes, who gave a number of beautifully executed plates to Teredo in his 
'^Mollusques d^Algerie", 1848. Like most of the plates of this great work, how- 
ever, these are difficult to study and interpret. Supplementing the work of 
Deshayes is that of Quatrefages (1849), who began and completed his observations 
before he had access to the published results of Deshayes. This '^Memoire sur le 
Genre Taret {Teredo Linn.) '' is the one usually cited at the present time, although 
the paragraph with which Quatrefages prefaces his paper is almost as applicable 
now (with slight changes in the wording) as when it was written. ''Naturalists 
up to the present time," he says, '*have strangely neglected Teredo. This is 
not the place to review the anatomical researches of the last century, which are 
filled with errors excusable by the state of science of that period. But it is sur- 
prising that a moUusk with such remarkable external characters has not been the 
object of any special research from the foimdation of comparative anatomy up to 

a My work on the shlp-wonns was first suggested by Prof. W. K. Brooks. His constant Interest throughout my stay 
at Johns Hopkins University was of great help to me and it gives me great pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
him. My material was collected at Beaufort, N. C, during the summers of 1895 and 1896, and my study was continued 
in the laboratory in Baltimore. To the authorities of Johns Hopkins University I am under deep obligations, both for 
the privileges of the marine laboratories at the seaside and for the fatilities for work in the laboratory in Baltimore. 
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appears to bear no relation to the armature of the preopercle or to the condition and extent of the 
prickly investment of the skin. The skin is commonly smooth. A restricted axillary area of fine 
prickles is often present, being in some examples prolonged posteriorly to the origin of the anal. The 
lateral line is incomplete, ending at some point below the base of the soft dorsal. Rare exceptions have 
the lateral line complete or nearly so. The dorsal fins are generally joined by a membrane which 
extends about halfway up the first articulated ray. The width of the connecting membrane varies 
greatly and specimens are frequently met with in which it scarcely rises above the base of the first ray. 
The upper pectoral rays are occasionally branched. The color varies considerably, although some 
modification of the same general pattern is always preserved. Other slightly variable features, as the 
shape of body, the length of fins, number of rays, etc., are indicated in the appended tables. The 
variations here described are not greater than are commonly found among individuals of a widely 
distributed species, and while extremes of variation in certain characters may be seen among specimens 
of one locality, they are perhaps more often exhibited by examples from different basins. 

Fin Characters of Cottus gulosus. 
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Measurements of Cottus gulosus. 
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the present time. It is necessary to come to the year 1846 to find a naturalist who 
has taken for the subject of his observations thismollusk so imfortunately celebrated." 

Since the appearance of this memoir of Quatrefages no detailed account of the 
whole organization of Teredo has appeared. Only in comparative treatises has it 
been taken up. The principal of these are the papers by Grobben (1888), on the 
pericardial glands in lamellibranchs ; by Menegaux (1889), on the circulatory system 
in lamellibranchs, and by Pelseneer (1891), in his extensive comparative studies in 
the group. Grobben first observed the anterior adductor muscle in Teredo and 
proved the Teredinidse to be dimyarians. Aside from this point, the figure of Teredo 
that he gives is wholly unreliable. Menegaux attempted to establish the homol- 
ogies of the aortse, and Pelseneer described the visceral ganglion and related struc- 
tures. I shall have occasion to refer to these papers in special parts later, and it 
will be seen that the comparative method of study is not always satisfactory if the 
examination of the different forms be not made with sufficient thoroughness. My 
results differ from all of these. Unfortunately, the first two authors do not state 
the species on which their observations were made, and so I can not state that where 
my observations differ from theirs they were in error. There is, however, such 
great uniformity of organization in the various species that we may expect only 
differences in detail. 

My observations have been based chiefly on Xylotrya goUldi Bartsch, and 
in the present paper except where otherwise stated this is the form described and 
figured. I have had specimens in all stages of development from the newly attached 
larva to the adult. I have also studied Teredo dilatata Stimpson and T. navalis 
Linnaeus, and these have been used where they are essentially different or more 
favorable for description. 

The object of my study of the ship-worms has been twofold. In the first place, 
I have endeavored, by the use of modem methods, to make a detailed study of the 
organization of this highly speciaUzed lamellibranch and to correct some errors 
that have heretofore existed in the descriptions of it. In the second place, by the 
study of yoimg stages, I have been able to trace the transformation of the typical 
lamellibranch larva into the very highly specialized ship-worm. 

I have also traced the early embryology with the artificially fertilized eggs of 
X, govMi and T. dilatata, in both of which the eggs are laid free into the water. 
Stages later than the typical early lamellibranch veliger, raised in aquaria, I have 
not been able to observe. The intermediate stages, between these and the newly 
attached larva, I hope to observe on the larvae of some viviparous species at a 
future time, so as to complete my study of the development from the egg to the 
adult. 

Methods of preserving material. — My preserved material was collected and 
prepared for study as follows: By hanging boxes and other structures of wood in 
the water at Beaufort, I was able to obtain all stages, from the newly attached 
larvae to ship-worms 4 inches long, with adult organization. The youngest 
stages were collected from the surface of the wood. Later stages were dissected 
out of the wood into which they had bored. Early stages were narcotized with 
cocaine and afterwards fixed with mercuric chloride. Specimens 1 cm. or more in 
length were treated as follows: They were exposed quickly in their burrows and 
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immediately a quantity of Hermann's solution was dashed upon them. This reagent 
kills them instantly, before they have had time to contract appreciably. They were 
then immediately immersed in mercuric chloride or Perenyi's solution for fixation. 
After washing in weaker alcohols, specimens were preserved in 90 per cent alcohol. 
The early stages were stained in Kleinenberg's hematoxylin. For later stages, the 
best results were obtained by staining in bulk with borax-carmine, followed by 
staining sections with Lyons blue. For the examination of the younger stages 
as whole objects, the best results were obtained by staining in a weak solution of 
borax-carmine in acid (^ per cent HCl) 70 per cent alcohol, which decalcifies 
as well as stains. 

With the exception of a few diagrams, which are indicated as such, the figures 
of sections have been drawn with the aid of a Zeiss camera lucida. In some cases, 
as in the series of transverse sections of the adult (fig. 28-35), they have been 
"touched up" afterwards. In no case, however, have they been essentially modi- 
fied, and they are in no wise diagrams. The figures to illustrate the adult structure 
have been made from specimens about 10 cm. long, which I had raised, and which 
were killed almost perfectly extended. The siphons, however, have been filled in 
from life and from preserved specimens that had been narcotized before killing. 
In lai^e specimens the body as a whole and the various organs are somewhat more 
elongated comparatively, but the relations remain the same as in younger specimens. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Any wooden structures that one may examine at Beaufort which have been in 
the water for some time and unprotected are found infested with ship-worms. 
These are of three species, which Dr. Paul Bartsch has kindly identified for me as 
Xylotrya gouldi Jeffreys, Teredo navalis Linnaeus, and T. dilatata Spengler. X, 
gouldi and T. dilatata are very abundant, while T. navalis was found but rarely. 
X. gouldi is the most abundant of all, and is found everywhere. It may attain 
a length of 2 feet or more, though where it grows in large numbers it is so crowded 
that old specimens are often less than a foot in length. T. dilatata I have found 
mostly in the heavier piles of wharves, where specimens may attain the great size 
of 4 feet in length and an inch in diameter at the anterior end. T, navalis I have 
found very sparingly, not over a dozen specimens among the thousands of individuals 
I have examined. These in all cases were small specimens, from which it seems that 
the habitat at Beaufort is not favorable for them and is more favorable for the other 
two species, which fully occupy all of the available places for ship-worm life. 
The water contains a high percentage of salt, and the warm season is long. These 
factors may account wholly or in part for the comparative absence of T. navalis. 

Of the thousands of young ship-worms (under 4 inches in length) I have taken 
from boxes, all except four specimens of T. navalis were X, gouldi. These were 
observed in June, July, and the first half of August. Whether the absence of 
younger specimens of T. dilatata during these three months was due to unfavorable 
locations, or the season for attachment is different from that of the other two 
species, I was not able to determine. I am inclined to think that the spawning 
season of T. dilatata is different from that of Xylotrya. 
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BREEDING HABITS. 

As is well known, some species of ship-worms retain their eggs in the gills 
during their embryonic development. This is true of T. navalis, and even the small 
(an inch or two in length) specimens of this species I have taken have usually carried 
embryos in various stages of development. On the other hand, I have found that 
the eggs of the other two species are laid free into and fertilized in the water. If 
species of T. dUatata be taken from their tubes, they soon begin to extrude their 
sexual products, if these be mature. The eggs and spermatozoa are extruded from 
the anal or exhalent siphon in a slow, steady stream, which continues as long as 
the reproductive organs contain ripe sexual products. Xylotrya govMi I have 
observed but rarely extruding its sexual products in this maimer, but why there is 
a diflference in this habit I have not determined. 

In association with their character of free development in the water, the eggs of 
the ship-worm are very small and very numerous. While they vary somewhat in size, 
they have an average diameter of somewhat less than ^ mm. (^J^ inch). Very 
large ship-worms may lay great numbers of eggs at one time. In one case I estimated 
the number laid by a large female of T. dilaiata to be one hundred milUons. The 
spermatozoa are very minute, and much more numerous than the eggs. The eggs 
of both species that lay their eggs into the water may be fertilized artificially, and 
develop with great uniformity and rapidity in aquaria. The eggs when first laid 
are of irregular shapes, but they soon become spherical and, if fertilized, the polar 
bodies are soon extruded and segmentation begins. Development is very rapid 
and on warm days the embryos become free-swimming within three hours after the 
eggs are laid. Within a day the shell has been formed and the typical lameUibranch 
veliger stage is reached. Beyond this stage I could not rear them in aquaria, though 
they may live for days afterwards. Hatschek has observed (1880) that the vivipa- 
rous larvae of a species studied by him (? T. navalis) are almost always present in 
only a few stages, and that transitional stages are but seldom found. It seems 
probable that the free-living larvae of Xylotrya and T, dilaiata attain one of these 
stages within a short time, and that the unusual conditions in aquaria prevent 
their advance beyond it. 

The mode of Ufe of the larvae and the rate of development beyond the early 
stage attained so rapidly in aquaria have not been determined. What becomes of 
the larvae after hatching from the eggs, how and where they live, it is difficult to 
surmise. Though the developed larvae are settling on wooden structures constantly, 
I have not taken them and the intermediate stages in the tow-net, and where they 
develop I do not know. The rate of growth of larvae of the marine lamellibranchs, 
however, is slow, and I think the larvae of ship-worms when they attach themselves 
must be at least a month old. They may be more, for at this time their development 
is quite advanced and their organization complex. (See the description of the organ- 
ization of the larva, p. 201.) 

The breeding period of X. gouldi and T, dilaiata seems to extend throughout 
the warm season. I have found ripe sexual products of both species from early in 
May till the middle of August. At the latter time there seemed no abatement in 
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their development. As will be described later, individuals become sexually mature 
in a month after they have attached, and those which attach in August must bear ripe 
sexual products later in the season, so that the breeding period would seem to extend 
throughout the warmer months. 

ATTACHMENT OF THE LARVA. 

During its free mode of life, the ship-worm larva has gradually developed into 
the larva typical of marine lamellibranclis. There is a bivalve shell into which the 
whole creature can be withdrawn for protection; a large swimming organ, the velum, 
by means of which the larva swims freely in the water; a long, powerful foot, by 
means of which it crawls actively over surfaces; and the internal organization 
peculiar to advanced lamellibranch larvae. At the end of this larval development, 
in fact, the ship-worm larva is a typical small bivalve, except that it possesses the 
swimming oi^an. 

Throughout the summer (or at least from May till the middle of August) at 
Beaufort, if one examines fairly clean, unprotected wooden structures submerged 
in the water, very small bivalves will be found crawling actively over the surfaces. 
These are very minute and are easily recognized as ship-worm larvse that have 
just settled upon the wood. The larva moves rapidly in search of a favorable 
place for attachment, and this is usually in some minute depression or crevice 
in the wood, though it may become attached to perfectly smooth surfaces. It 
seems to possess no organ of special sense for the purpose, and yet it is able to deter- 
mine what places are favorable for its future Ufe and to avoid those which are not. 
Once it has chosen a point for attachment it throws out a single long byssus thread, 
thus securing itself to the surface of the wood, and very soon loses its velum, so 
that it can no longer lead a free-swimming life. Once attached, the larva begins 
to clear away a place for its burrow by scraping away the surface of the wood with 
the ventral edges of its shell valves. Such small particles of wood and other sub- 
stances as are thus collected are cemented together over the larva so as to form a 
sort of conical covering for protection. This formed, the further transformation 
of the larva into the small ship-worm begins and progresses rapidly. The foot 
becomes a pestle-shaped organ which assists the shell in burrowing. The shell 
valves lose their power of opening at the ventral side and, by the development of 
knobs on the ventral and dorsal portions of both valves, are able to swing upon 
each other at right angles to the former direction. Meanwhile, because of the 
rapid growth of the valves on their ventral edges, the shell gapes at both anterior 
and posterior ends, for the protrusion of the foot in front and the siphons (and 
later the body) behind; and on the external surface of the valves at the anterior 
edges has been formed the first row of the small teeth which at this and later stages 
are the mechanical agents by which the animal bores into the wood. This trans- 
formation has taken place within two days from the time the larva has settled, and 
afterwards the animal rapidly becomes an elongate ship-worm, enlarging its burrow 
in the wood as it increases in size. 
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RATE OF GROWTH WITHIN THE WOOD. 

The ship-worm in its larval stages develops slowly, but once in the wood it 
grows with remarkable rapidity. During its free life most of its energies are devoted 
to active locomotion and development; after attachment it leads a protected 
sedentary life and its growth is correspondingly rapid. The newly attached larva 
is somewhat less than 0.25 mm. long. In 12 days it has attained a length of about 
3 mm.; 16 days, 6 mm.; 20 days, 11 mm.; 30 days, 63 mm., and 36 days, 100 mm. 
It is thus seen that within two weeks from the time it has settled, the ship-worm has 
increased hundreds of times in volume, and in five weeks thousands of times. Within 
two weeks it has developed its characteristic form. Even in a month specimens 
may contain ripe sexual elements, though normally these seem to be retained till 
larger quantities of spermatozoa and eggs are stored for extrusion at one time. 
I shall describe later what appears to be a change of sex from males to females, the 
male sex being developed in young specimens. I have found males four weeks 
old gorged with ripe spermatozoa, and in every way sexually mature. 

The ages of larger specimens I have been able only to estimate from the time 
the piles and other wooden structures from which they were taken had been in the 
water. In one case I took specimens of Teredo dilatata, 4 feet long and an inch 
in diameter at the anterior end, from piles that had been in the water less than 
two years. This was in July, and in this case it seems the worms had entered the 
wood not earUer than the spring of the preceding year, and hence were Uttle, if 
any, over a year old. 

The rate of growth seems to depend but Uttle, if at all, on the hardness or kind 
of wood. As is well known, ship-worms penetrate all kinds, whether it be soft 
white pine or hard oak. In India there are types that bore into stiff clay. None 
of our species adopt such a habitat, so far as I know, but I have found small, abnor- 
mal specimens of Xylotrya in very rotten wood, and I take it that their abnormal 
character was due to the imusual conditions. In this case they were associated 
with XylopJidga dorsalis and Pholas dactylus, I have observed, however, that in well- 
preserved wood they grow quite as rapidly if it is hard yellow pine as if it is soft 
white pine; so that the rate of growth seems conditioned by food supply and not by 
the abihty of the animal, as regards the hardness of the wood, to form its burrow. 

PROTECTIVE ADAPTATIONS. 

The life of the ship-worm in the wood has led to profoimd changes in the char- 
acter of its external parts and its means of protection. As it enters, the posterior 
part of the body projects more and more beyond the shell, which loses its protective 
character in large measure to take upon itself the purpose of burrowing. In speci- 
mens 2 mm. long the shell is still a quarter of the total length; in specimens 4 feet 
long, the shell is an inch or loss in length. With the loss of protection of the soft 
body by the shell other means are acquired. In a general way the wooden wall 
of the burrow offers the protection afforded l^y the shell in other mollusks. But 
the very delicate tissues of the mantle would be injured by the slightest roughness 
in the surface of the wood. So, as the body elongates, the mantle secretes around 
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itself a constantly thickening calcareous tube which lines the whole burrow except 
the extreme anterior end, where the mantle is somewhat less delicate and where 
the tube fades out and the burrow is being constantly enlarged. 

When the young ''worm'' enters the wood, it penetrates vertically to the sur- 
face, cutting across the grain. It soon bends its course, however, so that within 2 
inches, usually, it takes a straight course in the direction of the grain. Individuals 
that enter the wood on end cut with the grain across the fibers from the start, so 
that their burrows are straight, unless they are turned from their course by obstruc- 
tions of some sort. In such a case the course is changed so that the burrows may 
become exceedingly tortuous. When the ship-worm is in danger of burrowing 
into the tubes of its fellows or into other spaces, if its course can be no longer changed, 
it contracts the anterior part of the body slightly, secretes a closed calcareous 
lining in front of it, and ceases to burrow further or to grow. Otherwise, appar- 
ently, it may grow indefinitely, and it is difficult to say how large specimens might 
become were there not adverse conditions to stop their growth. 

I believe that the calcareous lining of the burrow has been acquired primarily 
for the protection of the very delicate body from the rough surfaces of the wood, 
but it serves other purposes also. It prevents the diffusion of injurious substances 
into the burrow, and also prevents the intrusion of other creatures that live in the 
wood. Then, too, when the surrounding wood decays, or is eaten away by other 
animals inhabiting the wood, so as to endanger the life of the ship-worm, the tube 
may be so strengthened as to serve as the sole means of external protection. In 
this way the walls of the calcareous tubes, which, protected, are usually not over 
a quarter to a half millimeter thick, may become 2 mm. or more thick. This 
response to changed conditions on the outside is a very mysterious one and it is 
difficult to see by what means the animal recognizes its dangers. 

The pe<iuliar mode of life of ship-worms has led to the development of the pair 
of pallets (fig. 20). These are protective structures peculiar to the ship- worms. 
They differ somewhat in the various species, but are essentially calcareous paddle- 
shaped structures, attached one on either side of the posterior end of the body at 
the point of origin of the siphons. In Xylotrya the expanded part of the paddle 
consists of a series of funnel-shaped calcareous structures set one within the other 
upon a cylindrical handle, while in Teredo it is composed of a single piece. The 
handle of the paddle is embedded in a forward evagination of the mantle and the 
expanded part projects freely behind, where, by means of a set of muscles, they 
may be protracted forcibly so as completely to close the outer end of the .burrow 
against the intrusion of any enemy from the outside. Also, when the burrow 
extends upward and its opening is more or less exposed at low tide, as sometimes 
happens, the pallets may so hermetically close the external opening as to retain 
the water in the .burrow and to prevent the collapse of the body of the ship- worm. 
The action of the pallets is illustrated in figures 35 and 36. When the animal is 
imdisturbed and feeding, the pallets are drawn forward and the siphons are 
extended freely into the water, as shown in figure 35. When it is disturbed in any 
way the siphons are contracted very quickly and the pallets forced into the end of 
the tube, as shown in figure 36. 
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MODE OF BURROWING. 

The manner of mechanical formation of the burrow has been one of the most 
debated questions in the natural history of the ship-worms and their alUes. In 
the former this work has been assigned by various observers to various structures. 
In some cases it was thought some chemical solvent assisted the mechanical action 
by softening the wood. Hancock thought there were siliceous particles in the 
mantle to do the work. Quatrefages thought it to be the ^'cephalic hood*' (a 
thickened modification of the mantle at the anterior end on the dorsal side), aided 
by some chemical solvent. This structure he described as muscular, though it is 
but little muscular and could do no such important work as he assigned to it. 
Jeffreys ascribes this function to the foot, which by other observers was described 
as wholly absent. Osier, in 1826, had suspected the real mode of formation, though 
he did not actually observe it. 

The shell is the agent, assisted by the foot, as I have actually observed in young 
specimens under the microscope; and the whole structure of the shell and the 
arrangement of its adductor muscles confirm this observation. The teeth on the 
anterior edges of the valves point outward and backward. On both dorsal and 
ventral portions of each shell valve (fig. 18 and 19) there are stout calcareous knobs 
which form a double pivot by which the valves are swung upon each other by the 
contraction of the adductor muscles. The mode of burrowing is as follows: While 
the foot performs a cupping action, thus drawing the shell close against the surface 
of the wood, the powerful posterior adductor muscle contracts, so that the teeth on 
the shell rasp away the wood. The valves are brought to the original position by 
the small anterior adductor. The comparatively very large posterior adductor is 
therefore the active agent that does the work, aided by the foot; the shell with its 
teeth is the tool with which the work is done. 

INGESTION OF WOOD AND FOOD. 

As in other lamellibranchs, a constant stream of water is passing through the 
siphons when they are extended from the outer end of the burrow into the water, 
and this serves for respiration and also contains the small organisms which serve 
for food. These consist mainly of diatoms and simple floating algse, with other 
minute organisms. Small Crustacea and other animal forms seem to be almost 
never eaten. 

The particles of wood that are rasped away in forming the burrow are ingested, 
as the only means of getting rid of them. It has often been debated whether they 
imdergo any digestion in the alimentary canal, and I am inclined to think that they 
contribute something to the nutrition of shipworms. Boring I believe to be a 
periodical function, perhaps alternating with more active ingestion of food. This 
is indicated by two facts. In the first place, it seems that while the new-formed 
teeth are being cemented to the anterior edges of the valves the shell could not be 
used. Also, the caecum of the stomach contains almost wholly particles of wood, 
which indicates that while the animal is burrowing, the orifice into the caecum is 
open. The very large fold of the internal mucous membrane of the caecum (fig, 
29-31) seems so eminently constructed for absorption that I think there must be 
some digestive action on the particles of wood within it. 
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ORGANIZATION AND LATE DEVELOPMENT. 

In their form and general organization the adult ship- worms are the most peculiar 
and striking of all the lamellibranchs. Their newly attached larva has the form 
and essentially the organization of the larva typical of most of the marine lamelli- 
branchs which are free-swimming during their larval development. The transfor- 
mation of the typical larva into the highly specialized ship-worm is so striking and 
takes place with such great rapidity as properly to be called a metamorphosis. 

THE LARVA* 

ORGANIZATION. 

The general shape of the newly attached larva (fig. 1) is that of a small clam, with 
equal shell valves. These latter are broader dorso-ventrally than long, so that this 
lamellibranch, which is more elongated as an adult, as a larva is more foreshortened, 
perhaps, than any other form. The youngest specimens I found were creeping 
over the surface of the wood by means of the very active tongue-shaped foot. 
The velum was in all cases retracted into the large velar cavity (vc), a large 
space in the anterior dorsal part of the shell cavity. This is best shown in figure 24, 
which represents a sagittal section of a newly attached larva. The foot (fig. 1, 7, 22) 
at this stage is very long, ciliated over most of its extent, and angular at its posterior 
end. This angular portion is occupied by a well-developed though simple byssus 
apparatus which throws out a single simple byssus thread several times as long as 
the diameter of the larva. This serves to anchor the larva in the early stages of 
attachment, so that after the velum has been lost it may still return to its mooring 
if from any cause it lose its footing. 

The siphons are already well developed in the larva, the ventral inhalent or 
respiratory (is fig. 1, 7, 22) with ciliated sensory papillae; the dorsal exhalent 
(es), a simple nonciliated tube. The gills have advanced but little beyond the 
stage figured by Hatschek (1880) for the viviparous larva studied by him. On each 
side of the body there are two large gill-slits, and in the gill membrane the rudi- 
ment of a third. The shipworm larva is a typical dimyarian. Both adductor 
muscles are present in their usual positions, the posterior (fig. 22, ap) already con- 
siderably larger than the anterior (aa). The posterior retractor muscles of the 
foot at this stage are attached in the umbonal region of the shell, just in front of 
the posterior adductor muscle. 

The alimentary canal is already highly specialized (fig. 7, 22, 23, 24). A com- 
paratively long oesophagus (oe) leads into the stomach, from which a single compara- 
tively large liver vesicle projects as a diverticulum on each side. The sheath of 
the crystalline style (ss) projects from the posterior ventral portion of the stomach 
on the midline. The intestine leaves the stomach from the right side, anteriorly. 
The caecum of the stomach, peculiar to the Pholadacea, is present as a small hemi- 
spherical rudiment on the right side, just posterior to the opening of the intestine. 

The nervous system of the larva (fig. 7 and 59) is already highly specialized. At 
the sides of the oesophagus are the two cerebral ganglia, separated from each other 
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by only a snort connective. The pleural ganglia (pi) are still separate from the cere- 
bral (c) and lie lateral to them. The pedal ganglia (p) are high up in the foot and 
are closely fused together, as in the adult. The two visceral ganglia (v) are still 
wide apart and lie against the anterior face of the posterior a4ductor muscle. In 
front of each is a separate respiratory ganglion (r g). From each pleural ganglion 
a pleuro-visceral connective (pv) extends to the corresponding visceral ganglion, 
and from the cerebral ganglion a very short cerebro-pedal connective (cp) to the 
pedal. I think there is still a distinct pleuro-pedal connective, but this I can not 
state positively. The ganglia contain the ganglion cells and the connectives con- 
tain only nerve fibers. 

The kidneys (A:, fig. 7) consist of large vacuolated cells, and open externally in 
front of the posterior adductor. The internal pericardial openings I have not been 
able to find. Lying around the cerebral ganglion is a gland which, so far as known, 
is peculiar to ship-worms and which, in later stages, becomes so greatly developed 
in connection with the gills. The glandular portion (g D, fig. 24) contains spherical 
cells, and from it a duct opens to the exterior {d D) under the cerebral ganglion. 

METAMORPHOSIS. 

The duration of the free-swimming life of the larva is not known, but it is perhaps 
a month, more or less. In a very much shorter period after attachment, the peculiar 
ship-worm has been developed, with the adult organization essentially completed. 
The first change is the sudden entire loss of the velum. Within a few hours after 
the larva has settled, the velum begins to disintegrate and its constituent cells are 
cast off and eaten by the larva. The lower lip is projected for\vard under the cavity 
of the velum, and as the cells are cast off they can not pass to the exterior, and 
so are eaten. The basement membrane of the velar epithelium contracts rapidly 
and the cavity of the velum is very quickly obliterated (within a few hours). 

Accompanying the loss of the velum, the long byssus thread has been secreted. 
As soon as the larva is secured by means of the byssus it seeks a place to burrow, 
and, in preparation for its future life, its whole organization begins to change. The 
fusion of the two sides of the mantle ventrally progresses rapidly, and within two 
or three days (fig. 2) only the opening for the foot is left. The siphons elongate 
rapidly, and very early (within three days) the mantle grows out posteriorly so as 
to project beyond the shell. The shell grows and changes rapidly after attachment. 
Within two days the first row of teeth has been formed on the anterior edge of each 
valve; the greater growth on the ventral edges causes the two valves to gape, to 
permit the protrusion of the foot in front and the growth of body behind ; the knobs 
have been formed on dorsal and ventral portions ; the apophyses have been formed 
and the retractor muscles of the foot have become attached to them instead of to 
the umbonal region of the shell. The foot, meanwhile, has become pestle-shaped. 

The alimentary canal takes an important part in the general change. The caecum 
of the stomach, present in the larva as a rudiment, enlarges very rapidly and, even 
before woody material has been ingested in quantity, projects as a large vesicle into 
the foot. In the early stage shown in figure 8 (four days attached, a half milli- 
meter long) it already forms a large part of the visceral mass. As the ingestion 
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of woody materials progresses, the caecum projects more and more posterioriy, and 
in specimens 2 mm. long (fig. 9) extends much beyond the posterior adductor muscle. 
The gills soon grow around the foot posterioriy, and in specimens 2 mm. long, 10 
to 12 days old, project much beyond the visceral mass (fig. 9). This same stage 
also shows the pericardial space, with its contained and associated structures, in 
the position which it occupies in the adult, distinctly posterior to the larger adductor. 
And in this, as in subsequent stages, the visceral ganglion lies at the posterior end 
of the pericardial cavity. 

There are a number of features in the organization and metamorphosis of the 
larva that seem to have a wider significance. One of these is the sudden and com- 
plete loss of the velum. Lov^n thought that, in forms of lamellibranchs studied 
by him, it entered into the formation of the labial palps. These structures ariB 
present in the adult X. govMi only as the small ridges on the sides of a slight 
groove around the mouth; so that this form, in which they may be said to be absent, 
does not give evidence necessarily against the derivation of the palps of the adult 
from the velum of the larva in forms in which the palps are well developed. The 
velum in various lamellibranch larvae, however, is very much larger than the palps 
in early stages, so that most of it must be cast off or absorbed. In the newly 
attached oyster I have observed that the cells of the velum are absorbed more 
slowly, though the palps are developed somewhat later merely as ridges at the 
sides of the mouth. The evidence from X. govMi and Osirea virginiana, it seems 
to me, shows conclusively that the palps are not derived from the velum. The 
loss of the velum is an event not confined to the lamellibranchs. Wilson (1890) has 
observed that the trochal cells of Polygordius are suddenly cast off and eaten, as 
in X. govMiy and Pruvot has described the loss of the test in Dondersia, These 
all seem to be phases of one and the same phenomenon and indicate that the loss 
of a part of the ectodermal covering during metamorphosis in these and many 
other forms is a very primitive and general occurrence. 

The addition of the ship-worms to the forms which have heretofore been known 
to possess a byssus apparatus indicates that this structure is perhaps imiversal in 
lamellibranch larvae, though in the adult it may become degenerate. I may add 
that in Osirea virginiana a byssus apparatus is present in the newly attached larvae, 
though here a secretion is thrown out for the attachment of the left valve and does 
not form a byssus thread. In forms like Teredo and Osirea the byssus serves for 
the attachment of the young bivalves, and apparently it has the same purpose in 
other forms in which it is present in the young (e. g., Pecien) but is lost in the adult, 
In Sphserium and allied forms it serves to attach the viviparous larva to the wall 
of the brood chamber in the gill of the mother. All the known facts go to show 
that the byssus apparatus was developed to assist in the transformation of the free- 
swimming pelagic larva into the lamellibranch with an attached or other settled 
mode of life. Then, this transformation having taken place, the byssus may be lost, 
or it may be retained in forms which are permanently attached but lack other means 
than the byssus for attachment. 

The sheath of the crystalline style is well developed in the newly attached larva. 
Everything, however, indicates its derivation by transformation of the posterior 
end of the stomach. If we imagine the intestine leaving the blind end of the 
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sheath, we get an arrangement very like that in Nucula and Yoldia, in which the 
posterior half of the stomach has the same structure and function as the sheath 
in other forms, though no style is formed. Having left, in the development of 
more specialized forms, its point of origin in the median position at the extreme 
posterior end of the stomach, the intestine has remained attached to various 
parts of the sheath of the style, as in Cardium, and has reached its greatest dis- 
placement in forms like Teredo and Pholas, in which it leaves the stomach from one 
side and in which the sheath of the style forms a large blind pouch. If this view 
of the relations of the stomach, intestine, and sheath be the correct one, then the 
sheath is not a structure which has been acquired in the more highly specialized 
forms. It is homologous with the posterior part of the stomach of primitive 
forms like Nucula and YoJdia. The intestine has left its original median attach- 
ment to the posterior end of the stomach and has become attached to one side of it. 

THE ADULT. 

After the preceding description of the larva and its metamorphosis, the general 
plan of organization of the adult ship-worm will be easily understood. This is illus- 
trated for Xylotrya in figures 5, 6, 10. Figure 5 represents a left view of a young 
specimen 4 inches long, as it is taken from its tube. At the anterior end (on the 
left) the *'head'' is covered by the small shell, over whose dorsal and posterior por- 
tions duplicatures (the **cephalic hood'O of the mantle project. Behind the shell 
extends the long, naked body, tapering so that the whole **worm'' forms a very 
long truncated cone. At the posterior end are shown the points of attachment to 
the calcareous tube, and from it project the palettes and siphons. From the anterior 
end, between the gaping shell valves, projects the pestle-shaped foot. 

The outer wall of the naked, projecting part of the body is the mantle. If it is 
removed, as represented in figure 6, the long gills are exposed posteriorly and the 
large visceral mass anteriorly. The latter is continuous with the foot and extends 
about two-fifths of the length of the body. It contains the viscera (alimentary 
canal, genital organs, etc.). Dorsal to it (fig. 10) lies the large pericardial cavity 
with its contained and associated structures (heart, kidneys, visceral ganglion). 
Dorsal to the pericardial cavity is the long, narrow anal canal, into which the rectum 
opens above the posterior adductor muscle, and which is continued into the epibran- 
chial cavity posterior to the visceral ganglion. The shell cavity is occupied mostly 
by the foot, the caecum and anterior part of the stomach, and the two adductor 
muscles which are common to most lamellibranchs. 

SHELL. 

The newly attached ship-worm larva possesses a typical bivalve shell. The valves 
are equal in size and united dorsally by a well-developed hinge apparatus. The 
shell in side view is wider than long; the transverse diameter is about equal to the 
longitudinal. The right valve (fig. 11) bears three equal hinge teeth; the left, two. 
Dorsal to the teeth is an external hinge ligament. In each valve the apophysis of 
later stages is present as a rudiment. L'p to this time growth has taken place along 
concentric lines. From this time on rapid, very imequal growth in different parts 
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of the valves causes a sudden transformation of the shell, which becomes very- 
different from that of the typical bivalve. The initial stages in this change are 
shown in figure 14, which is an anterior view of the shell of a ship-worm which has 
been in the wood a day, more or less. After growing a small amoimt, the anterior 
border has cemented to it a row of teeth which have been secreted separately in 
small pockets in the epithelium of the anterior edge of the mantle. The first row 
of teeth, as well as those formed through life, are cemented to the shell so as to point 
almost straight outward and very slightly backward. The apophysis, present as 
a small rudiment in the larval shell, has grown out into the shell cavity, pushing the 
mantle before it; and, in this very rapidly attained stage, is almost as large com- 
paratively as in the adult. Meanwhile the ventral edge of the valve has grown 
rapidly, and there have been formed on the dorsal and ventral portions the two knobs 
upon which, in this and subsequent stages, the two valves swing during the mechan- 
ical process of boring. During these changes the hinge teeth present in the larval 
shell have disappeared, probably by absorption. The valves which, during larval 
life, have swung at the hinge so as to open and close the shell cavity on the 
ventral side, come to swing upon the knobs along a median transverse axis vertical 
to the main axis of the animal. The greater growth of the valves on their ventral 
edges causes them to gape before and behind for the protrusion of the foot in front, 
and the siphons, later the body, behind. 

Growth of the valves continues with great rapidity. The left valve of a speci- 
men 1 mm. long is shown in oblique view in figure 15. The chief features that have 
been introduced are as follows: The point of greatest growth is on the ventral 
edge. The lines of growth, and hence the rows of teeth, are wider apart on the 
dorsal half of the anterior border than on the ventral. In this way an angle is 
formed in the anterior edge, which soon (fig. 16) becomes a right angle. Meanwhile, 
the posterior border has grown rapidly and flares outward so as to give better 
purchase for the posterior adductor muscle during its contraction. Likewise, a 
much smaller portion of the dorsal anterior edge flares outward for the attach- 
ment of the anterior adductor (fig. 18). 

There is little modification in form, structure, and relations of the shell after 
the stage shown in figure 16, which is a side view of the left valve from a specimen 
5 mm. long. As growth on the ventral edge takes place, the knob is constantly 
being added to toward the midline and absorbed on the side toward the con- 
cavity of the valve. And as growth at the posterior border takes place, the 
posterior adductor muscle is constantly moving backward. In the larval and 
subsequent stages, the whole shell, including the teeth, is covered externally by 
delicate epidermis. 

PALLETS. 

These structures are peculiar to the ship-worms and have been acquired for 
closing the outer ends of the burrow against intruders and for other purposes. The 
structure of one of these is shown in figure 20^ which represents the left pallet of a 
specimen 5 mm. long. It consists of a series of seven funnel-shaped structures 
which have been formed and cemented, in succession, to the handle. The forma- 
tion of the pallet is as follows: In specimens still less than 1 mm. long, the mantle 
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of the posterior region has formed a duplicature (fig. 8, 9), which projects like a 
collar over the base of the siphons. At the anterior portions of the sides of the 
space thus formed the epithelium of either side evaginates forward. In the 
pocket thus formed the handle of the pallet is secreted and projects backward 
into the ** collar" space. The lining walls of the sides of the ^'collar" space secrete 
the funnel-shaped pieces which are cemented to the handle. New larger pieces 
are added in succession at the anterior end, and those first formed may be broken 
off. In species of Teredo the paddle part of the pallet is a solid piece and not 
divided into a series of pieces, as has just been described for Xylotrya. Strictly 
speaking, the segments of a pallet are semicircular when seen on end. When the 
two pallets are brought together in closing the outer opening of the cylindrical 
tube they thus form a truncated cone. 

MANTLE AND SIPHONS. 

In the adult ship-worm (fig. 5) the mantle forms a very long and very delicate 
tube, which stretches from the anterior edge of the shell to the base of the siphons. 
These latter are modifications of the mantle, as in other forms of lamellibranchs. 
The tube is open only at the anterior end, the pedal opening for the protrusion of 
the foot; and at the ends of the siphons, the inhalent and exhalent openings. It 
was formerly a much debated question how much of this tube should be considered 
body proper and how much siphons. In the light of present knowledge it is easy 
to see that the muscular collar marks off the end of the body and the beginning of 
the siphons. 

The mantle in ship-worms has undergone more differentiation, perhaps, than in 
any other lamellibranch. The anterior edge is thickened, as in other forms, and 
secretes the teeth, the edges of the valves, and the epidermis. The very delicate 
part underlying the shell, and stretching beyond it to the siphons, secretes the 
inner layers of the shell and the calcareous tube lining the burrow. Within the 
shell cavity induplicatures secrete the apophyses, and at the same time absorb 
part of them as they change shape and position. Also, other parts secrete the two 
pairs of knobs on the valves. The posterior edge of the shell is not marked by the 
thickened mantle edge as in other types, but the mantle forms a duplicature around 
the whole posterior edge of the shell, which stretches forward. On the dorsal 
side the whole umbonal region of the valves is covered by this duplicature, and to 
this special part Quatrefages gave the name of ** cephalic hood" (c A, figs. 9, 26). To 
it he assigned the function of forming the burrow. It is somewhat, but not very 
muscular, and no such important work could be done by it. It probably serves 
as an elastic washer around the '4iead,'* which prevents the fine particles of wood 
grated off by the shell from passing posteriorly to lodge between the mantle and 
calcareous tube. 

In the collar region it has been seen that the mantle forms the duplicature or 
collar, which projects posteriorly over the base of the siphons, and within the cavity 
of which the handles and paddles of the palettes are formed separately (fig. 9, 10). 
The siphons, specializations of the mantle, form two long tubes (fig. 5, 6, 9) whose 
walls are slightly fused together through half or more of their , extent. The anal 
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or exhalent siphon is without papilla3 or tentacles and is shorter and less muscular 
than the respiratory or inhalent siphon, which bears a number of tentacles (fig. 5, 6, 
9). These are sensory structures, but they also serve mechanically to close very 
quickly the entrance of the respiratory siphon against the entrance of enemies and 
injurious objects from the outside. 

Between the duplicature at the posterior edge of the shell and the collar the 
mantle is very uniform. Its structure is as follows: Externally, the surface epithe- 
lium is composed of flattened, nonciliated cells, which secrete the calcareous lining 
of the burrow. Internal to the outer epithelium are the weak muscles of the 
mantle, consisting of the longitudinal layer; a layer in which the fibers cross 
obUquely to the longitudinal fibers; and internal to these the circular layer. The 
internal surface of the mantle is lined by cells which in general are columnar and 
ciliated. Opposite the ends of the gills, the mantle is strongly cihated and contains 
numerous mucous gland cells which empty into the internal surface of the mantle 
cavity. This region is indicated diagrammatically in figures 27-32, where on 
either side ventral to and outside the ciliated, glandular area the mantle wall is 
thickened so as to form a groove opposite the groove of the gill. In life these two 
grooves are in apposition and together form a canal along which the food is swept 
forward to the mouth by the ciliated cells lining the canal. 

Between the two epitheUal layers of the mantle there is a reticular network 
formed of connective tissue, with a small amount of muscle and nerve fibers, etc. 
The spaces so formed are filled by a peculiar substance whose nature I have not been 
able to determine. In living specimens the mantle- is of a light grayish, translucent 
appearance. But specimens in alcohol become of almost a chalky whiteness, due 
to the masses of this peculiar material. Each lacunar space is filled by a more or less 
spherical nodule, which is just visible to the naked eye. Examined by transmitted 
light, these nodules are very opaque and seem composed of granular particles; by 
reflected light they are white. They are insoluble in acids, but soluble in water and 
quickly disappear in aqueous solutions. Deshayes described them as nonnucleated 
mucous cells. They are apparently the ''siliceous particles'^ which Hancock 
observed, and with which he supposed the burrow to be formed. They are not 
cells, but deposits of some sort. They are probably to be regarded as constituting 
a reserve of calcium, containing material of some sort for rapid use, as occasion 
may require, in the formation and thickening of the calcareous tube which lines the 
burrow. 

Special gland of the mantle, — Lying between the two epidermal layers of the 
mantle, in the middorsal region near the extreme posterior end of the body, there 
is a small special gland which seems to be peculiar to the ship- worms. The extent 
and the details of structure of this organ are shown in figure 21, which repre- 
sents a transverse section of the whole gland in a specimen about a half a centimeter 
long. The gland consists of numerous more or less spherical, vesicular acini whose 
average diameter is about a fortieth millimeter. They are lined by flattened, 
nonciliated, slightly granular cells. From the gland a median duct passes pos- 
teriorly to open on the dorsal outer surface. 

This gland appears in the young ship-wonn soon after attachment as a single 
median small vesicle of apparently ectodermal derivation. As the animal grows. 
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new vesicles are formed as outgrowths from those already present. What the func- 
tion of the gland is has not been determined, but its position indicates that it may 
be the secretion of some material noxious to enemies that may get into the end of the 
ship-worm burrow. 

MUSCULAR SYSTEM. 

Early in this century it was a much debated question whether the muscle then 
known in the shipwonns was homologous with the anterior or the posterior adductor 
of other lamelHbranchs, or with both combined. It was Grobben who established 
the homology of the muscles when he discovered (1888) the small anterior adductor, 
which had been overiooked previously. 

In the general transformation of the larva into the ship-worm the ligament, 
which in the larva opposes the two adductor muscles and opens the shell, comes to 
serve only to keep the two valves from separating from each other. - And the two 
muscles which together, in the larva, oppose the action of the ligament and close 
the shell come to cause the two valves to swing upon each other on the dorsal and 
ventral knobs of the shell valves diuing the process of boring. So the two adductors 
become antagonistic to each other. 

In the newly attached larva both adductor muscles are present, the posterior 
(ap, fig. 7, 22,) already considerably larger than the anterior (oa). Both are 
attached to the valves within the concavity of the shell and well toward the dorsal 
side. In the general transformation these muscles, as the active mechanical agents 
in excavating the burrow, imdergo considerable change. The posterior adductor, 
as the one that really does the work, becomes verj^ large (fig. 6, 9, 10) and passes 
posteriorly to be attached to the outwardly turned edges of the shell (fig. 15-17), so 
as to give it better purchase during its contraction. The anterior adductor muscle, 
whose only work is to bring the shell valves back to their original position, after 
contraction of the posterior adductor, is comparatively very small (fig. 6, 9, 10, oa), 
and moves forward from its original position in the larva to be attached to the out- 
wardly turned anterior edges of the shell valves. 

In minute structure all of the muscle fibers of both adductors are apparently 
striated, due to a more or Icvss regular deposit of granular material on their surface. 
This structure seems to support the view as to the function of the two parts of 
the adductor in forms like Pecten, where one part is tendinous and is supposed to 
prevent the shell valves from separating too far. The other part, composed of 
striated fibers which contract quickly, is for active adduction of the valves. In 
ship-worms, where.it is not necessary to oppose the action of a hinge ligament, all 
parts of both muscles are of the same character as that part in Pecten which is sup- 
posed to serve for active adduction. 

The pedal muscles in the larva are those typical of lamellibranchs with a foot. 
A pair of anterior retractors and a pair of protractors of the foot are attached in the 
anterior umbonal region of the shell valves; and a pair of posterior retractors, in the 
posterior umbonal region, anterior to the attachment of the posterior adductor 
muscle. With the remarkable growth of the apophyses of the shell, the posterior 
retractor muscles suddenly lose their old attachment in the umbonal region, to 
become attached to the apophyses through almost the whole length of the latter. 
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After this shifting, which takes place as the young ship-worm begins to bore, these 
muscles no longer are sharply defined, but form wide bands which run from the 
apophyses to be distributed aroimd the sides of the foot 

In ship- worms the posterior end of the body, which has usually been described as 
the ' ' muscular collar,'' contains a number of highly specialized muscles, some of which 
are pecuUar to the ship-worms. Their general arrangement and their relations to 
the pallets, to the calcareous tube, and to the siphons are shown in figures 35 and 
36. They are divided into two sets, those which manipulate the pallets and those 
which are distributed to the siphons. The first set consists of a pair of protractors 
of the pallets (pj)), two pairs of retractors of the pallets (rj?), and a single adductor 
of the pallets (ap). On each side the protractor of the pallet is inserted along 
the handle of the pallet, whence it radiates to be attached to the side of the cal- 
careous tube along a broad line, its origin. On each side there are two retractors of 
the pallet. One is inserted on the end of the handle and passes forward to be dis- 
tributed in the mantle along the sides of the body. The other is inserted near the 
outer end of the handle, whence it runs forward to be attached to the wall of the 
calcareous tube along with the siphonal muscles. The adductor of the pallets is a 
stout, cylindrical muscle stretching between the anterior ends of the two pallet 
handles, and lying in the septum which divides the mantle cavity into epi and hypo 
branchial cavities posteriorly. The muscles of the siphons are attached on each 
side to a triangular area of the calcareous tube, sUghtly anterior and ventral to the 
attachment of the pallet muscles. From this origin the siphonal muscles are 
distributed to the siphons, mostly to the respiratory. 

The action of the muscles of the pallets and siphons is as follows: When the 
ship- worm is undisturbed, the siphons are widely extended into the water and the 
pallets are drawn forward, as represented in figure 35. If the animal is disturbed 
the siphons are retracted with great rapidity by the contraction of their muscles. 
At the same time, by the action of the protractors of the pallets, the pallets are 
pushed forcibly into the end of the tube so as completely to close the latter. The 
outer ends of the paddles are brought together by pushing against the sides of the 
tube. The pallets are dislodged by the more powerful ventral retractors, and 
retraction seems to be completed by the long muscles attached to the ends of the 
handles. At the same time, by the action of the adductor of the pallets, their 
paddles are separated so as to permit the extension of the siphons by an inflow of 
blood. 

From this description it is seen that the end of the tube of Teredo is homologous 
with the pallial sinus of typical lamelUbranchs. The same siphonal muscles are 
present as in other forms, but the muscles of the pallets are peculiar to the 
ship-worms. 

RESPIRATORY SYSTEM. 

The gills of Teredo are perhaps more highly specialized than those of any other 
type of lamellibranch, for they possess a membranous, nonperforate portion which 
reminds one of the gill structure in the Septibranchia, and they are otherwise 
sharply marked off from those of forms most nearly related to the ship-worms and 
of other lamellibranchs. 
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Development and general structure of the giUs, — The embryonic development of 
the gills of Teredo has been observed by Hatschek (1880) in the viviparous larva 
of the unidentified species he studied. Here the rudimentary gill of each side is a 
fold in which perforations appeiar in succession, new ones being added posterior to 
those already formed. In the newly attached larva of X. gouldi, the gills have 
advanced but little beyond the stage described by Hatschek. On each side there 
are two sUts and the rudiment of a third. The slits, however, have so increased in 
size as to occupy most of the space on the upper sides of the foot and the gill-fold 
has fused to the sides of the foot by its ventral edge. In this way, the gill-slits 
come to separate bars or filaments attached at both ends (fig. 24) ; and as the fold, 
when it appears, is attached dorsally along the line of attachment of the mantle 
on the sides of the body and the ventral edge fuses with the upper part of the foot, 
the gill-bars or filaments lie almost horizontally in the mantle chamber. 

This mode of differentiation of the gill by the formation of gill-slits in a fold 
whose ventral edge fuses continuously, at first with the sides of the body and 
visceral mass (fig. 2) and later with its fellow of the opposite side (fig. 3), is kept up 
during life. Beginning, however, with a stage still less than 1 mm. long, the pro- 
cess is modified as follows: In specimens less than 1 mm. long (fig. 2) the gill of 
either side consists of a membrane with a single series of gill-slits which decrease 
in size from before backwards. When, however, there are about fifteen slits in the 
series, a perforation in the gill-fold or membrane appears opposite and internal to 
the tenth (rarely ninth or eleventh) slit of the first series. New ones are added 
in succession posterior to it, so that a second series of slits comes to be formed 
internal to the first (fig. 3). At the posterior end the slits of the inner series always 
lag sUghtly behind those of the external in their development. As shown in figiffe 
3, there are no slits in the inner series internal to the ten first formed in the outer 
series, and none ever appear, a fact of significance, as will be shown in describing 
the gill of the adult, where the first formed part of the gill, with its outer series of 
ten gill-sUts, becomes widely separated from the rest of the gill. 

The gill-fold and gill in the young Teredo represent the internal half of the 
moUuskan ctenidium. From the resemblance of the mode of development to that 
in Cyclas (Ziegler) and Mytilus (Lacaze-Duthiers), it is seen that the slits of the 
first formed series separate the descending limbs of the lamellibranch gill filaments, 
and that the second series separate the ascending Hmbs. The anterior ten filaments, 
then, never develop the ascending lirnbs. Likewise, the other (the outer) half of 
the ctenidium is never developed in Teredo — contrary to the belief of Deshayes and 
Quatrefages, who believed the whole ctenidium, or '^pair" of gills, to be present on 
either side of the body. 

The term '* gill-fold" I have used to designate the posterior end or growing 
point of the gill, and '* gill-filaments*' the elements that are formed from it. In 
later stages, however, soon after that shown in figure 2, the growing point forms a 
more or less cylindrical hollow tube, filled by a blood space, which fuses continu- 
ously on the midline with its fellow of the opposite side, and dorsally over a wide 
area (between the two points indicated in fig. 37) with the mantle. In this way 
the epibranchial cavity is separated from the rest of the mantle cavity. Meanwhile, 
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the free portion of the growing point has become angular, and at the sides of the 
angle the two series of perforations are formed progressively (fig. 3), the outer always 
slightly in advance of the inner. The corresponding slits of the two series push in 
(in the direction of the lower arrows in fig. 37) till they meet each other and till they 
push through to the epibranchial cavity. These in-pushings divide the original 
blood space of the growing point into flat spaces separated from each other except 
at two points, the openings into the afferent and efferent branchial veins. The 
median portion of the original blood space remains undivided as the afferent vein, 
and by the disappearance of the median part of the walls of the two growing points 
as they fuse together, the afferent veins of the two sides unite, posterior to the 
visceral mass, to form the single large, median, afferent branchial vein. The 
undivided outer dorsal portion persists as the efferent branchial vein on each side. 
The walls of adjacent slits are connected by numerous connective- tissue cells (fig. 
38) so as to form the gill laminae, the name given to them by Quatrefages and more 
appropriate for the gill elements in ship- worms which (except the anterior eleven) do 
not form filaments. From the mode of formation it is seen that there is a large 
flat blood space in each lamina and that there is a free flow of blood through the 
lamina (in the direction of the arrows, fig. 37) between the afferent and efferent 
branchial veins. 

In a young ship-worm a half centimeter in length (somewhat later than the stage 
represented in fig. 3) there is on each side a continuous series of seventy-five or more 
gill filaments (filaments and laminae), stretching from the mouth region aroimd the 
sides of the body and posterior to the visceral mass. Soon afterwards the ''fila- 
ment" between the tenth and eleventh (usually) gill-slits broadens from before back- 
ward. This growth increases till, in large specimens of the adult, the anterior 
eleven filaments (it may rarely be ten or twelve) are separated from the rest of 
the gill by a space of 10 cm. or more. They retain the structure, however, and 
doubtless the function, of gill elements, though in the adull they form a series of 
simple bars attached at both ends on the sides of the ''head" (fig. 6). In reaUty 
the first and eleventh filaments are but half filaments. 

In ship-worms the epibranchial cavity forms a single long canal posteriorly (fig. 
10, 31, 32), but is divided anteriorly where the gills of the two sides diverge from 
each other. As the anterior eleven filaments become separated from the rest of the 
gill, the epibranchial cavity between these two parts of the gill becomes a long, 
very narrow canal (gp ca, fig. 26-29), which lies in the mantle on each side, external 
to the afferent branchial vein and adjacent to the groove described below. 

The two limbs of a gill lamina (fig. 37) form almost a right angle with each 
other. At the angle there is a ciliated groove (fig. 30-32, 37) which extends the full 
length of the gill in young specimens (fig. 3), and in adults, in addition, connects 
the anterior eleven filaments with the rest of the gill (fig. 6, 26-29). In the adult the 
connecting part of the groove, then, is really a part of the gill and is homologous 
with the groove of one filament in other parts of the gill. The minute structure of 
the groove is as follows: The lining cells are in the main strongly ciliated and col- 
umnar (fig. 44), but there are distributed among them numerous mucous gland cells. 
As already noted, the internal surface of the mantle opposite the edge of the gill 
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also forms a groove lined by strongly ciliated cells with many mucous gland cells 
among them, and this, with the groove of the gill, forms a very long tube which 
conveys food to the mouth. 

Minute structure of the gills, — It has been seen that, by their mode of formation, 
the ' 'intrafilamentar imion" between the two limbs of a lamina is so complete that 
blood may flow freely through the wide, flat blood space of the lamina from the 
afferent to the efferent branchial vein. The ''interfilamentar" or, better, inter- 
laminar connection between adjacent laminae, is also very extensive, but serves only 
for support and does not permit the full interchange of blood. The general plan of 
the interlaminar connections is shown in figure 39, which is a tangential section of 
a gill almost in the line of the letters ifj in figure 38. It is seen that the points of 
union in adjacent laminae are arranged in regular rows. At each point the support- 
ing rod (s r, fig. 40) projects through a perforation, so as to bind together adjacent 
laminae. Attached to adjacent rods are fiber-like cells, which are apparently muscular 
and contractile. 

The minute structure of the edge of a lamina is similar to that of the filaments 
in forms like Mytilus, though the various t\^es of cells are more sharply marked off 
from each other. At each side there are two rows of large ''lateral cells'^ (Zc, fig. 
40), bearing long, dense cilia. External to these are small nonciliated gland cells, 
and at the angles the small, flattened ''latero-frontal" cells (Z/b, fig. 40), each with 
a single row of stiff cilia. The outer edge of the laminae is occupied by numerous 
small "frontal cells'^ {fc) which bear numerous weaker cilia. The two broad sides 
of the lamina are composed of very flat cells without cell outlines or regular arrange- 
ment, and are connected together by numerous connective-tissue cells which pene- 
trate the blood space of the lamina (6s, fig. 38, 40). In their minute structure 
(fig. 41) the anterior eleven filaments which are separated from the rest of the gill 
are essentially like the rest of the gill, except that the ''frontal cells'' are more 
numerous, and the middle ones seem to bear no cilia. The first and eleventh fila- 
ments are only half filaments, indicating that the filaments are formed by perfora- 
tions in a gill membrane which is primitive, and not that the membrane is formed 
by the precocious fusion of gill filaments. The long epibranchial canal is sparsely 
ciliated, and it seems that the special function of the anterior eleven filaments is to 
get rid of superfluous water in the anterior end of the burrow. 

Glands of DesTiayes. — Closely associated with the gills of the adult is a pair of 
very complicated structures which, so far as known, are peculiar to ship- worms, 
and which constitute one of the most important features which distinguish the ship- 
worms from other types of lamellibranchs. In honor of the observer who first called 
attention to them, I have called them the "glands of Deshayes." Though he 
pointed them out they have never been fully described as to character, structure, 
and relations. 

Deshayes observed a peculiar structure in the umbonal region on each side of 
the shell cavity. He described it as of glandular nature and supposed its fimction 
to be the secretion of a fluid to soften wood in the formation of the burrow. In 
the gill laminae he described peculiar modifications of the tissues, which he sup- 
posed to bo mucous glands and to serve for the nutrition of the viviparous embryos 
of ship-worr/!s. He also described a third structure as invading a part of the walls of 
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the aflFerent branchial vein, and of unknown function. These three glands described 
by Deshayes are parts of one and the same structure, which is present, in different 
degrees of development, in all of the three species I have studied. In all three the 
part in the gill is well developed. In T. dilatata the umbonal portion of the gland 
is so large as to occupy a considerable part of the umbonal region of the shell cavity; 
in X. gouldi it is small, and in T, navalis apparently rudimentary. In his studies 
of the pericardial glands in lamellibranchs, Grobben sought in Teredo for the gland 
described by Deshayes in the umbonal region, thinking it might represent a part of 
the pericardial gland of other forms which possess this organ. He failed to find it 
and supposed it to be absent. However, though he apparently had none of the 
forms with which I have worked, I think it was doubtless present in his species. 

In the larva this peculiar structure is present on each side in front of the 
cerebral gangUon, though still comparatively simple {g Z>, fig. 7). It is vesicular 
and filled with spherical cells of apparenth" mucous nature. A duct leads to the 
exterior, opening at the side of the mouth on the ventral side of the velum. 

The structure of subsequent stages of the gland will be' best understood by 
first describing that part in the gill. An examination of figure 38 will show that 
this modified portion contains elements of two ver}' different types of structure. 
Their distribution and relations are best shown in figure 37, which represents a 
lamina from the gill of T, navalis j in which species they are most strikingh^ developed. 
This figure also shows the distribution of the gland in the branchial vein, and that 
this portion is of the same nature as that lying in the lamina adjacent to it. Still 
farther from the vein is the second type of structure. Ramifying in all directions 
from the latter are dentritic processes which penetrate the epithelial walls of the 
lamina. These ramified, portions are the primary structures, apparently, and the 
other two are derived from them. The structure of the dentritic portion is shown in 
figures 46 and 47, which were drawn under a magnification of 1 ,900 diameters. The 
processes seem devoid of any membrane. The contents consist of very minute 
filamentous structure^ arranged lengthwise in the direction of the process. Lying 
in the mass thus formed are nuclei which vary in number and position. The mid- 
dle one in figure 48 indicates that they may change position, and that the whole 
structure forms a syncytium. The enlarged portions of the processes, shown in 
figure 37, become surrounded by a specialized epithelial covering, apparently 
derived from the lining cells of the gill lamina. This stage is represented in figures 
46 and 47. The minute filamentous structures have taken on a more irregular 
arrangement, and lying within the mass are spherical cells of varying appearance. 
While some (fig. 45) are coarsely granular, others are almost homogeneous. The 
nuclei lie on one side of the cells. 

The other type of structure (fig. 49-51) I am confident, though not perfectly 
sure, is also derived from the dentritic processes along with a modification of the 
surrounding epithelium. The developed structure is of remarkable appearance 
(fig. 51). The base is composed of modified epithelium cells of the wall of the 
lamina. The nuclei stain lightly and lie in a granular protoplasm, from which 
deeply staining rods project toward the blood space of the gill lamina, but from 
which they are separated by a membrane formed of verj^ flat cells. The develop- 
ment of this structure seems to be as follows: When the dentritic processes penetrate 
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among the epithelial cells (fig. 48), the filaments are arranged lengthwise; soon they 
take on a vertical position (fig. 49), enlarge, and become covered by the caplike 
membrane (fig. 49-51). If this derivation be the correct one, then the rods in 
figure 51 have been formed by the enlargement of the filaments of the dentritic 
structures. In the lamina the rods project toward the blood space; in the afferent 
branchial vein, away from the blood space. Why the difference I do not know. 

The development of the gland of the adult, so far as I can determine, is as 
follows: When the small ship- worm has been in the wood for a day or so, the gland 
of the larva sends out processes which invade the surrounding ectodermal tissues (the 
mantle, sides of the body). As the side of the body becomes enlarged, it fuses with 
the dorsal sides of the gill filaments (fig. 25). From the first there is close association 
between the gland and the gill. As the latter grows, the filaments become invaded 
by the gland; and, as the anterior ten filaments become separated from the rest of 
the gill, the two parts of the gland thus differentiated remain connected by a long, 
narrow duct which accompanies the epibranchial canal and lies in the afferent 
branchial vein (fig. 26-30). With the separation of the two parts of the gill, the 
intervening part of the gland disappears in A', gouldi and T, navalis, but persists 
in T, dUatata. As the gland enters each gill lamina, it remains connected by a 
small duct with the main duct, and may send the granular cells into the latter. 
The main duct may become gorged with granular cells (fig. 37). In most cases, 
however, there are few cells in it, and I am inclined to regard the main duct (at 
least in X. gouldi) as degenerate and perhaps essentially functionless. Likewise, 
I am inclined to regard the formation of the spherical cells in the one part as not 
the chief fimction of this part of the gland. The origin and fate of the cells I have 
not been able to determine. Their contents suggest that they may be modified 
mucous gland cells. 

What the special function of this remarkable structure is I am not able even 
to guess. The rudimentary character of the anterior part in the ''head'* of T. 
navalis indicates that it can not be the formation of a secretion to soften wood. Its 
development in the gill, in small as well as large individuals, in male and female, 
and in forms that do not retain the eggs in the gills, proves that this part can not 
be for the nutrition of viviparous embryos. The close connection with the gill 
indicates, it seems to me, that its function may be the elaboration of some internal 
secretion or other material for whose formation the presence of both blood and 
water is necessary. 

CIRCULATORY SYSTEM. 

The circulatory system of the shipworms is highly modified in relation to the 
peculiar fonn of the body. The growth of the visceral mass ventrally at first, and 
afterwards its great elongation posteriorly, along with the elongation of the rest of 
the body, accounts for the changes that have taken place. Doubtless the ancestors 
of ship-worms were lamellibranchs with typical circulation, in which on either side 
in the pericardial cavity lay an auricle lateral to, and emptying into, the median 
ventricle which surrounded the intestine ; and from the ventricle the anterior aorta 
passed forward above the intestine and the posterior aorta backward below the 
intestine. In ship-worms the pericardial cavity, with its contained parts, has come 
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to lie on the morphological ventral side of the intestine, though apparently on its 
dorsal side, and the relations of the various parts of the circulatory system to each 
other and of the system as a whole to associated parts have been radically changed. 

The youngest stage of the circulatory system I have observed in detail is in 
specimens 2 mm. long, in which the heart consists of two almost completely sepa- 
rated halves (fig. 52). On each side a more or less spherical auricle (au) lies lateral 
and slightly ventral to, and leads into, a more or less spherical half of the ventricle 
(ve). Each half of the ventricle sends a very narrow, vessel-like portion toward 
the midline,, where the two sides unite. In this middle portion there are two semi- 
lunar valves (fig. 55) on the dorsal and ventral sides, and from this point two vessels 
emerge. One runs anteriorly, and, bending around the posterior adductor muscle, 
is continued posteriorly in the mantle. At this stage the visceral mass has projected 
but little posteriorly (fig. 3), and the second vessel from the heart, somewhat smaller 
than the other, runs ventrally into the visceral mass. These structures are shown 
in section in figure 54, which is of a longitudinal section through the median part 
of the ventricles and aortse in a specimen 4 mm. long. 

In the stage in which the heart is developing the stomach and csecimi already 
occupy most of the visceral mass and the gills are very wide apart. This may 
account for the wide separation of the two halves of the heart. In development 
posteriorly the gills advance ahead of the other structures and, accompanying 
them, the two sides of the heart are drawn out backward so as to lie side by side. 
In the adult (fig. 53) the two halves of the ventricle (ve) have fused on the midline, 
except at the posterior end, where the two sides still project as somewhat hemi- 
spherical masses. Internally, however, the lumen remains divided (fig. 29) through 
half of the extent of the ventricles. At the anterior end the ventricle has the 
shape of an elongated cone. The two auricles accompany the gills in the posterior 
development of the latter and come to lie side by side like two large vessels in the 
posterior half of the pericardial cavity. Each projects into the ventricle on its 
own side and valves separate the cavities of the auricles from that of the ventricle 
(fig. 53). 

The pericardial cavity of the ship-worms (fig. 10, 29, 30) lies on the apparent 
dorsal, but really on the morphological ventral, side of the visceral mass. It is 
very large, extending from the posterior adductor to the visceral ganglion through 
a quarter of the length of the animal. In Xylotrya govMi it narrows in front 
to form a canal which projects beyond the wider part to the posterior adductor 
muscle. About two-thirds of the distance from the visceral ganglion to the pos- 
terior adductor (fig. 10) the anterior end of the ventricle dips down through the 
pericardium into the visceral mass. This point is the end of the ventricle and the 
beginning of the aortse, the end of the ventricle being marked off by two semilimar 
valves which project forward on its dorsal and ventral sides (vaZ, fig. 55). From 
the end of the ventricle two vessels are given off. The larger (avp, fig. 10, 56) 
runs forward (fig. 26-28) in the visceral mass and passes ventral to and in front of 
the posterior adductor, to bend over the latter and enter the mantle as the large 
dorsal or posterior pallial artery. This nms posteriorly as a single vessel in Xylotrya, 
at the right side of the anal canal and epibranchial cavity (fig. 26-32, da) to the 
posterior end of the body, where it divides into the two paired arteries of the siphons. 
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This aorta I have just described is the morphological posterior aorta, though its 
course at first is anterior. The second aorta leaving the ventricle runs posteriorly 
in the visceral mass, which it supplies, and is the morphological anterior aorta. 

The venous system consists of three important parts. Blood from the viscera 
and anterior part of the body is gathered into a system of afferent branchial veins 
consisting anteriorly of a pair of large vessels (ba, fig. 27-29) which in the Region 
of the visceral ganglion imite to form the single very large afferent branchial vein 
that runs between the fused gills (fig. 10, 30-32). Passing from this vein through 
the gill lamellas, the aerated blood enters the large paired efferent branchial veins', 
from which it passes to the auricles. Blood from the posterior part of the body is 
gathered into an afferent renal vein (arvj fig. 31, 32), which runs forward and 
enters the perinephridial spaces at the posterior end of the kidneys. 

The description I have just given applies specially to X. gouldi and T. 
navalis. In T, dilatatay while the relations are somewhat different, the homol- 
ogies remain the same. In this species the principal part of the visceral mass has 
remained more anterior and the posterior part of the body is longer in proportion. 
In following the gills the heart has become much more elongated, and this elonga- 
tion has taken place principally in the aorta-like part of the ventricle which runs 
forward from the more thickened portion of the ventricle. In this species the 
pericardial cavity extends much farther forward than in X, gouldi^ passing 
under and anterior to the posterior adductor muscle as a long canal to end imder 
the oesophagus. In this canal the ventricle runs to the anterior side of the posterior 
adductor and then dips into the visceral mass. Valves mark the anterior end of 
the very long ventricle, from which two vessels pass forward. The larger, after 
giving off branches in its course, bends around the adductor and divides into 
paired pallial arteries which supply the posterior part of the body. This is the 
posterior aorta. The other, the anterior aorta, also runs forward a short distance, 
but soon breaks up into arteries which supply the visceral mass. 

I have g(me into details in describing the aortse, because the posterior aorta 
has been described as fused with the anterior in Teredo, This observation was 
first made by Grobben (1888) who described as aorta a part of the ventricle which is 
distinctly muscular and contractile. The parts which should have been described 
as aortae he has not figured at all. Menegaux has also maintained that the two 
aortse are fused (1889). Unfortunately neither of these authors names the species 
with which he worked, but their descriptions of other parts are faulty and indicate 
that there is little doubt that they have been in error in this regard also. 

ALIMENTARY CANAL. 

In adaptation to their burrowing mode of life, the alimentary canal of all the 
Pholadacea has become more highly specialized, perhaps, than in any other type 
of lamellibranch. This specialization is most accentuated in the ship-worms, 
apparently in association with the ingestion of the particles of the wood grated off 
in burrowing. 

Most of the parts of the alimentary canal of the adult are already present in 
the newly attached larva, though their relations to each other and their relative 
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development are very diflferent from the adult condition. The general plan is 
shown in figure 7, which represents a newly attached larva from the right side, 
with the shell, mantle, and gills removed. A long, ciliated oesophagus (fig. 7, 
22 oe) leads into a rather small stomach, from which projects on each side a large, 
simple, almost spherical hver lobule. The wall of the liver is composed of large, 
coarsely granular, pigmented, nonciliated cells (fig. 7, 23). The intestine leaves 
the right side of the stomach (fig. 7, 24) and after forming a single loop passes 
over the posterior adductor muscle as the rectum. Just posterior to the point of 
origin of the intestine is a small hemispherical diverticulum of the stomach, the 
caecum (c€, fig. 7, 23, 24), composed of densely granular, nonciliated cells. The 
posterior ventral part of the stomach is occupied by the opening of a large conical 
diverticulum, which is median in position, the sheath of the crystalline style (« s, 
fig. 7, 22). Its walls are composed of large, coarsely granular, densely ciliated 
cells characteristic of this structure, except at the blind end, where the cells are 
smaller, more finely granular, and nonciliated (fig. 22). 

The alimentary canal of the larva is interesting because of the advanced 
development of some parts and the retarded development of others. The liver has 
advanced but little in form beyond a stage reached two or three days after hatch- 
ing. On the other hand, the cascum of the stomach, which is peculiar to the 
members of the Pholadacea, is already present as a rudiment, although it is not 
to become functional till after the adoption of the burrowing mode of life in the 
wood. 

As the larva develops into the ship-worm, the size and relations of the parts 
of the alimentary canal change greatly. The oesophagus becomes, in the adult, 
very short in comparison with other parts (fig. 10). The stomach elongates pos- 
teriorly more and more (fig. 8, 9, s) till, in the adult, it projects far beyond the 
posterior adductor muscle and forms a long, irregular, more or less cylindrical 
tube (fig. 10). As is well known, the wood grated away in boring is ingested and 
stored in the caecum of the stomach. Even before the ingestion of the wood begins, 
the caecum projects into the foot as a large hollow vesicle lined by clear, ciliated 
cells; but as soon as wood is ingested it enlarges rapidly and soon forms the larg- 
est part of the digestive system (fig. 8, 9, 10, ce). With its increase in size, it comes 
to leave the posterior end of the stomach and crowds the sheath of the crystalline 
style to the left side (fig. 8, 9, 10). In young specimens the caecum occupies almost 
the whole mass of the foot, and its blind end points forward (fig. 8, 9). As the 
visceral mass elongates, the caecum is gradually drawn backward, till in the adult 
it forms a very long cylindrical tube, stretching to the posterior end of the visceral 
mass (fig. 10, ce). In ship-worms that are boring and growing the caecum is 
always completely filled with ingested particles of wood. The scarcity of diatoms 
and other food materials seems to indicate that in the ship-worm boring an inges- 
tion of wood alternates with ingestion of food, and that in feeding the food is guided 
into the intestines, and in boring the particles of wood into the caecum. The 
caecum of the adult is, then, a long blind tube, opening only at its anterior end 
into the stomach. Internally it is lined with a ciliated mucous membrane, which 
is infolded on the ventral side like a complex typhlosole (fig. 30, 31). This fold 
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seems of independent origin, and not at all homologous with the fold in the 
intestine. The long retention of woody particles in the caecum, along with the 
greatly increased absorbent surface of the latter, indicates that the wood is at 
least in part digested and serves as food. 

In elongating posteriorly, the caecum pushes the intestine ahead of it, so that 
the latter always forms a very long loop around the posterior end of it. In the 
adult the intestine, because of the great development of the caecum and the 
greater development of the liver on the right side, leaves the stomach slightly to 
the left of the midline, near the posterior end (fig. 10). Bending forward it forms 
a single short loop and then passes backward to form the loop around the caecum. 
Then passing forward dorsal to the stomach it bends over the posterior adductor 
as the rectum (r), which projects slightly into the anal canal. Throughout its 
whole extent the intestine possesses a typhlosole, but slightly developed except 
in that part next to the stomach. Here it is so greatly developed as to form sev- 
eral coils (fig. 27), which are analogous to the spiral valve of the intestine of elas- 
mobranchs. Because of this the diameter of the intestine in this region is greatly 
enlarged (fig. 10). The intestine of X, govMi is very much shorter than in other 
shipworms. This shortening is doubtless connected with the greatly increased 
absorbent surface because of the coiled typhlosole. In most shipworms the intes- 
tine forms several coils before it passes around the caecum, and in such forms there 
is no greatly developed typhlosole. 

In ship-worms, as in Pholas, there is a second small, quill-shaped caecum of the 
stomach on^ the dorsal side to the left, under the posterior adductor muscle (ce', 
fig. 9, 10, 26). It is lined by columnar, ciliated cells and generally contains par- 
ticles of sand. It is small and seems rudimentary, but it may have some function 
unknown at the present time. Pelseneer has observed an apparently homologous 
structure in Nucula, where it is said to secrete a small style. 

The sheath of the crystalline style, present on the midline of the larva, conies 
to arise from the left side of the stomach near the anterior end of the latter (««, 
fig. 9, 10), and hangs toward the right side. Its blind end forms a vermiform 
tube, which is very different from the rest of the sheath. The latter has its walls 
composed of large, coarsely granular cells, which bear long, very heavy, dense 
cilia (fig. 56). The tubular portion, on the other hand, has its walls composed 
of elongated, densely granular and deeply staining, nonciliated cells. In adults 
the walls of the tube may become very thin (fig. 57), in parts. What the func- 
tion of this tubular portion is I am not able to state, though it is perhaps the secre- 
tion of some constituent of the style. Barrois (1889) has figured a pair of diverticula 
at the ends of the sheath of Pholas dactyluSj lined by cells similar to those of the 
rest of the sheath. On examining sections of specimens of Pholas of apparently 
the same species as those studied by Barrois I find a single tube, as in ship-worms, 
Uned by cells of the same character as in the latter. I am inclined to believe that 
Barrois's description and figures are faulty. 

The liver, composed of a single spherical lobule on either side of the stomach 
in the larva, soon divides into several lobules on either side (Z, fig. 8, 9). A3, growth 
takes place, the duct of the right half of the liver divides (in specimens 4-5 nmi. 
long) and as the shipworm elongates, the posterior part of the right half of the 
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liver passes backward, so that in the adult its duct opens into the posterior end 
of the stomach. These anterior and posterior portions of the liver are completely 
separated from each other, forming separate liver masses (fig. 10). The anterior 
remains in the foot and sends its duct to open into the lateral anterior portion of 
the stomach. There seems little doubt that it was this part which Frey and 
Leuckart observed and described as the salivary glands peculiar to ship-worms. The 
posterior part of the liver is the larger of the two and opens by a very large duct 
into the ventral part of the stomach. It is differentiated into two portions, which 
in structure and apparently in function are quite distinct from each other, though 
they open into the stomach by the same duct. The more elongated, slightly larger 
portion (fig. 28) lies on the right side, and in structure is like the anterior liver mass 
of ship-worms and the whole liver in other forms of lamellibranchs. The second 
portion (fig. 28), lying more on the left side, is different in appearance. Its lobules 
are larger, with larger lumens and thinner walls, which are composed of flp^ttened 
cells glandular in appearance. The presence of large quantities of woody materials 
in these larger, thin-walled lobules suggests that this portion of the liver may be 
specialised for the digestion of cellulose, and this view is strengthened by the long 
retention of woody materials in the caecum. This portion of the liver is adjacent 
to the opening of the caecum, and it may be that it secretes a ferment for cellulose 
digestion which is continued in the caecum. As has been •pointed out already, the 
latter by its structure seems adapted to absorption on a large scale. 

NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

The nervous system of ship-worms I have studied in the larval and subsequent 
stages to the adult of Xylotrya gouldi, and in the adult of T. navalis and T. dUa- 
tata. While my description applies especially to the first of these, the others are 
in such close agreement that we seem justified in believing that there is great uni- 
formity in this regard in all of the species of the Teredinidae, and that the descrip- 
tions heretofore given have been somewhat erroneous. 

Nervous system of the larva, — In the newly attached larva the principal ele- 
ments of the adult nervous system are present. In their relations to each other, 
however, the embryonic development of these is not complete; and in their relation 
to other structures great changes take place along with the change in the general 
organization. The general plan is shown in figures 7 and 59, the latter representing 
a dorsal view of the nervous system of a larva just attached. In front of and on 
the sides of the mouth are the two cerebral ganglia (c), separated from each other 
by a very short commissure, and each sending a connective to the pedal ganglion 
ip) of the same side. Lateral to the cerebral ganglion of each side is the pleural 
ganglion, still distinctly separate from it and sending a connective posteriorly to the 
visceral ganglion. I think there is also a pleuro-pedal connective at this stage, but 
this I am not able to state positively. The two pedal ganglia are as completely 
fused together as in the adult, and lie just posterior to the beginning of the oesopha- 
gus (fig. 22). Lying immediately in front of the posterior adductor muscle (fig. 7, 
22, 24), the two visceral gangUa together form a long cyUnder enlarged at both 
ends. The commissure connecting the two ganglia contains ganglion cells. The 
two sides rapidly become more closely fused and, in the early stage represented 
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in figure 8^ the concentration is almost as great as in the adult. Each visceral 
ganglion of the larva gives off a respiratory nerve which bears a respiratory gan- 
gUon still far apart from the visceral. While the visceral gangUa are becoming more 
closely fused, the commissures between the cerebral and pleural gangUa are becom- 
ing obliterated. The pleural gangUa persist as separate masses in the young ship- 
worm of three or four days (fig. 8), but soon afterwards fuse completely with 
the cerebral, though sections of later stages still indicate by their structure the 
double origin of the so-called cerebral gangUa. 

While these concentrations of the visceral gangUa with each other and of the 
pleural with the cerebral have been taking place, the cerebral commissure is con- 
stantly elongating, along with the growth of the oesophagus, so that in the adult 
the cerebral gangUa are separated from each other by a comparatively long com- 
missure. 

Nervous system of the aduU, — Along with the great change in the general rela- 
tions of the various systems that has taken place during the transformation from 
the larva to the adult ship-worm, the nervous system has changed principally in 
the altered position of the visceral gangUa, which lose their place in front of the 
posterior adductor muscle, and come to Ue much posterior to it. The same 
three pairs of gangUa are present in the ship-worms, however, as in other types of 
lamelUbranchs. The general arrangement is shown in figure 60. Lying almost 
at the sides of the mouth are the two cerebral gangUa (c, fig. 10, 60), well developed 
and separated from each other by a long commissure (c c), which is composed only 
of nerve fibers. From near the outer end of each a single lai^e palUal nerve passes, 
to be distributed to the parts of the mantle which imderUe the sheU and form the 
cephaUc hood. From near the inner ends of the gangUa large connectives pass 
aroimd the sides of the mouth to the pedal gangUa (p); and from the posterior 
outer ends the cerebro-visceral connectives pass posteriorly to the visceral gangUa. 
The pedal gangUa give off several pairs of large nerves to the foot. 

Visceral ganglia, — The two visceral gangUa of the larva fuse into the single 
mass which Ues very far posteriorly in the adult (v, fig. 10, 60). After leaving the 
cerebro-pleural gangUa, the cerebro-visceral connectives pass along the sides of 
the ^'head'- imder the anterior giU filaments; but posterior to the lai^e adductor 
muscle they take up a more median position, among the tissues of the Uver and 
reproductive organs. In front of the visceral gangUa they come to Ue close to- 
gether, internal to the large, ductUke portions of the reproductive organs. But 
before entering the visceral gangUa, they pass dorsal to a small ''anterior gangUon^' 
which Ues just in front of the latter. In passing through they give to it a small 
number of nerve fibers (fig. 63), which are lost in it. Then the connectives enter 
the visceral gangUon but Uttle diminished in size. This anterior gangUon was first 
described by Pelseneer (1888) for the ship- worms, and seems pecuUar to them and 
their alUes. It is a smaU gangUonic mass lying distinctly in front of the visceral 
gangUon in weU-preserved specimens. From the fact that fibers cross between the 
sides, it seems composed of two halves, quite completely fused together. As has 
been stated, the cerebro-visceral connectives in passing send fibers ventraUy into 
it, to be completely lost there. From this ganglion several pairs of nerves are 
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given off which innervate the kidneys and other viscera, the genital papillae and the 
osphradium, at least in part (fig. 60). From the anterior end a pair passes forward 
to supply the genital organs and perhaps other viscera. From the middle of the 
gangUon a pair passes laterally to innervate the genital papillae and the kidneys 
(fig. 63). Leaving the posterior lateral angles of the gangUon, the largest pair of 
nerves pass backward imder the visceral, and divide each into two parts. The 
one, somewhat larger than the other, passes dorsally to enter and be lost in the 
mass of the viscerd gangUon. The other passes laterally to innervate the osphra- 
dium. 

The visceral gangUon proper of the adult (fig. 10, 60), because of the great devel- 
opment of the posterior part of the body innervated by it, has attained greater com- 
parative size than the cerebral and pedal. It forms a somewhat three-lobed mass, 
in which the larger central part consists of the completely fused pair of visceral 
gangUa of the larva, while the lobe on either side consists of the respiratory ganglia 
of young stages which have come to Ue adjacent to the visceral proper. 

From the visceral gangUon several pairs of nerves are given oflF, whose connec- 
tion with the visceral is through the lateral masses (fig. 60). Passing forward on 
either side are two smaU nerves (fig. 60, 1 and 2) which accompany the kidneys and 
anal canal and innervate the posterior adductor muscle and the mantle anteriorly. 
Given oflF slightly posterior to them, a large nerve (3) goes directly to the middle part 
of the mantle. Posteriorly, a pair of large palUal nerves (pn, fig. 31-33, 60) passes 
backward to innervate the posterior part of the mantle, including the siphons and 
the muscles of the palettes. The branchial nerves (fig. 60, bn) pass laterally, 
closely associated with the osphradium, and then innervate the gills. 

This description of the nervous system differs essentiaUy from that of Quatre- 
fages (1849) which has heretofore been accepted. He thought the two cerebral 
gangha closely fused, and the pedal rudimentary and separate. I have no doubt 
that he mistook the pedal ganglia for the cerebral; his figures seem to show this. 
But what he observed and figured as the two very small pedal ganglia I do not know. 
It has been seen that while the pedal ganglia are not so large as in forms with a large 
foot, they are not at aU rudimentary. 

Otolithic vesicles. — ^The larva leads an active, free-swimming life, and some means 
of orientation is very essential. This is the function of a pair of otolithic vesicles in 
the usual position in the foot. But the adult ship-worm may assume any position 
and the otolithic vesicles become useless and degenerate. After attachment they 
soon cease to grow and, in specimens 2 or 3 mm. long, their function seems lost. 
They persist as smaU masses of cells in the adult, though without a lumen and with- 
out the otolithic concretions. 

Sense organ of the genital papilla, — One of the pairs of nerves of the anterior 
gangUon has been described as going to the kidneys and genital papiUae. Situated 
just at the junction of the ectodermal genital duct with the sexual organ there is an 
organ which, by its structure, seems to be for special sensation. The nerve to it (fig, 
63, 64), after a very short course, is distributed to sensory cells which Ue adjacent to 
the epithelial lining of the genital duct. The sensory ceUs are long spindle-shaped, 
and send their peripheral ends to terminate among the epithelial cells lining the 
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genital duct. Their central ends I have not traced distinctly into the nerve to the 
anterior ganglion, but it seems justifiable to suppose that this is their connection. 
What the function of this organ is I can not state. While the figures apparently 
show it some distance from the exterior, it should be remembered that, in ship-worms 
30 mm. long, the sexual duct is less than a half millimeter long, and that the sense 
organ is really very near to and, for purposes of sensation, practically at the surface. 

Osphmdia. — In the ship-worm these moUuskan organs of special sense form 
large masses of complex tissues at either side of the visceral ganglion (fig. 60). Their 
general shape is elliptical and they are in close association with the branchial nerves. 
Each organ (fig. 65) is composed of two parts. At the ventral (outer) surface there 
is a part of the body epithelium, which in this region is specially differentiated from 
the surrounding cells. While the epithelium of the epibranchial cavity is ciliated, 
the osphradial epithelium is quite devoid of cilia. Besides, the cells composing the 
osphradial epithelium seem to have quite lost their cell walls, so that the spherical 
nuclei lie in a common mass of protoplasm. The outer surface of the epithelial layer 
is covered by a very delicate membrane, and at its internal surface there is a stouter 
basal membrane. Underlying the surface epithelium is a mass of nervous elements, 
composed of both cells and nerve fibers. The cells, however, are sensory and stain 
somewhat differently from the ordinaiy ganglion cells. They are of two kinds, both 
spindle-shaped, and sending their peripheral ends through the basement membrane 
of the overlying epithelium, to break up into brushlike terminations just inside the 
delicate outer membrane of the epithelium. These structures are shown in figures 
65 and 66. In figure 65 both types of cells are shown, the larger one to the left rep- 
resenting the type much less numerous than the other^ staining differently from 
them, and penetrating the osphradial mass to terminate centrally differently from 
the smaller, more numerous cells. The internal or central connections I have not 
been able to determine, but this much it seems justifiable to state: The osphradial 
nerve from the anterior ganglion becomes so closely associated with the respirator}" 
nerve that it can not be stated that the anterior ganglion alone supplies the osphra- 
dium. Also, the large sensory cells penetrate through the osphradial mass, and 
especially it can not be stated that their connection is with the osphradial nerve. 

These structures I have described in some detail for two reasons. In the first 
place, the epithelium of the osphradium is usually described as consisting of colum- 
nar cells, which form the sensory part of the structure. This I have found to 
consist of a layer in which cell outlines are not distinguishable, and in which the 
spherical nuclei lie as in syncytium. The real sensor}^ cells are the spindle-shaped 
cells lying in the deeper part of the osphradium. 

In the second place, Pelseneer (1 891) has described the osphradium in ship-worms 
and Pholas as innervated by a nerve from the anterior ganglion, and the latter as 
connected with the cerebral ganglia through the connectives. From this he concludes 
that the osphradia, as well as the other organs of special sense, are innervated from 
the cerebral ganglia. The organization of the nervous system in ship-worms, it 
seems to me, lends no evidence whatever to this view. The nerve fibers received 
from the connectives by the anterior ganglion are quite lost in the latter, and can not 
be traced into any of the nerves which leave it. Moreover, the anterior ganglion 
may, with much more reason, be said to he connected with the visceral ganglion, for 
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the branch of the so-called osphradial nerve from the visceral ganglion to the anterior 
ganglion is much larger than the nervous elements received by the anterior ganglion 
from the cerebro-visceral connectives. Pelseneer seems not to have seen the other 
nerves that leave the anterior gangUon. With as much reason it might be said that 
the structures they supply also are innervated from the cerebral ganglia. Nerve fibers, 
it may be, pass from these structures through the anterior ganghon to the cerebral, 
but that the latter are the only centers in which reflexes may be established seems 
not in accordance with the structure of the nervous system in Teredo. It seems 
more plausible to regard the. anterior ganglion as a part of the visceral which has 
been separated from the latter. It receives a part of the cerebro-visceral connective, 
and gives off some of the nerves that formerly were given off by the visceral. 

From a theoretical standpoint, too, one would expect elongated forms like 
Teredo and Pholas to have a more direct connection between the osphradia and the 
reflex centers. If the osphradia test the character of the water flowing over the gills, 
then it is diflBcult to believe that in a large ship- worm the nervous impulse should 
travel from them to the cerebral ganglia and back again through the visceral ganglion 
to the pallial nerves before the siphons can be contracted and the inhalent current 
stopped. This would necessitate a course of almost two meters in very large speci- 
mens. The more direct connection through the visceral ganglion is the one it seems 
reasonable to expect. 

KIDNEYS. 

The kidneys (organs of Bojanus, nephridia) of Teredo were observed, apparently, 
by Deshayes, but mistaken for veins. Quatrefages also observed them, but gave 
no adequate description. Pelseneer (1891) has noted the position and relations of 
the openings of the two ducts. 

In the adult ship-worm the paired kidneys lie on the dorsal side of the large 
pericardial cavity and ventral to the anal canal, extending through the long distance 
between the posterior adductor muscle and the visceral ganglion. Each kidney 
consists of what may be termed the body, which lies around the posterior face of the 
posterior adductor muscle (Jc, fig. 10), and two very long ducts, one of which puts 
the body of the kidney in communication with the pericardial cavity, while the 
other leads to the exterior. The body is a massive, much pouched structure, in 
which the lining secretory epithelium is vacuolated and in part ciliated. From 
the body the very long, narrow, cylindrical afferent duct passes posteriorly (ta, fig. 
27-29) near the midline. Just in front of the visceral ganglion it enlarges, becomes 
convoluted internally, diverges from its fellow of the opposite side {k a, fig. 62), and 
dips under the end of the efferent duct (fig. 61) to open into the posterior angles of 
the pericardial cavity (fig. 30) by a large funnel-shaped opening. The lining cells 
of the afferent duct are not vacuolated and apparently not excretory; and not 
ciliated except in the enlarged, funnel-shaped portion, in which they bear strikingly 
long, dense cilia (fig. 64). 

The efferent duct, leading from the body of the kidney to the exterior, is also 
a cylindrical tube, of much larger diameter than the afferent duct. It runs with 
the latter near the midline (Jce, fig. 10, 27-29), and in front of the visceral ganglia, 
after diverging slightly from its fellow of the opposite side (fig. 62), it crosses dorsal 
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to the end of the afferent duct. Then it passes ventrally and posteriorly (fig. 61, 62, 
66) to open near the midline into the epibranchial cavity, under the visceral ganglion. 
The efferent duct is lined with columnar, vacuolated and apparently secretory cells, 
which are not ciliated except at the anterior end and near the external opening. 

Venous blood from the posterior end of the body returns by the afferent renal 
vein (fig. 31, 32, ar v) which runs in the mantle, and on a level with the posterior 
ends of the duct, enters the peri-renal blood spaces (fig. 27-29, 31). After bathing 
the kidneys, it enters the general venous circulation. 

Pelseneer, who, it seems, observed only the posterior ends of the kidney duct, 
described them as much pouched. In properly prepared specimens of X. goutdi^ 
I find that, while the body of the kidney is much pouched, the ducts form straight 
cylindrical tubes. Preserved ship-worms are almost always very greatly contracted 
and shrunken, and I am inclined to believe that this fact accounts for Pelseneer's 
results. Also, contrary to the statements in text-books (Lang), I find that the two 
kidneys of X, govMi do not communicate with each other, as they do in Pholas and 
other forms. In the larva the kidneys lie anterior to the posterior adductor muscle 
and lateral to the visceral ganglion (fig. 7, 24, 26). As the visceral ganglion passes 
under and posterior to the muscle, the kidneys accompany it (fig. 9). In the early 
stages each kidney consists of a simple loop (fig. 9), of which the branch opening to 
the exterior seems to be excretory. As the ship-worm elongates, the chief secretory 
portion of the kidney remains with the muscle, while the two ducts become very 
long and their openings accompany the visceral ganglion. 

REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS. 

The first stage in which I have observed the reproductive organs is in speci- 
mens 2 mm. long, in which there is a mass of undifferentiated primordial germ 
cells under the visceral ganglion. As growth takes place processes grow out from 
the original organ till, in the adult, the sexual organs occupy a large part of the 
posterior portion of the visceral mass (fig. 10, 29-31). As the sexual products 
develop, they are stored in the cavities of the organ, and especially of that part first 
formed (fig. 63, 64, ov), which serves as a duct for the rest of the organ. The real 
sexual duct is remarkably short. It is formed as an ectodermal invagination which 
is already present in specimens 2 mm. long, but which does not break through into 
the sexual organ till sexual maturity. 

In the adult ship-worm the sexes are separate. Young specimens (1-4 cm. long) 
of X. gouldi, however, are very frequently hermaphrodite. As in all such cases the 
sperms are developed first, it appears that the species may be protandrous. In the 
adults I have observed no external differences between the sexes. In the male there 
is, however, a remarkable development of mucous gland cells on the dorsal side of 
the epibranchial cavity, while in the female they are not usually developed in this 
region. 
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SUMMARY. 

The results of my work on ship-worms may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The larva is a typical free-swimming marine lamellibranch larva. 

(2) The whole velum is suddenly cast off and eaten, soon after the attachment of 
the larva. After the loss of the velum the young ship-worm is, in its general organi- 
zation, essentially a typical small bivalve. 

(3) The loss of the velum in ship- worms and in Ostrea (which I have also 
observed) indicates that the formation of the palps in lamellibranchs has no con- 
nection with the velum. 

(4) A byssus apparatus is present in the newly attached larva, but is functional 
for only a few hours. 

(5) The position and relations of the sheath of the crystalline style in the larva 
indicate that this structure, in the more highly specialized lamellibranchs, is homol- 
ogous with the posterior half of the stomach of forms hke Yoldia and Nucula. 

(6) The pleural ganglion of the larva is separate from the cerebral. 

(7) The transformation of the larva into the small ship-worm is so rapid as to 
amount to a metamorphosis. Almost the whole organization is involved — shell, 
mantle, foot, alimentary canal. 

(8) The posterior adductor muscle is the effective agent in forming the burrow, 
and the shell is the tool with which it works. 

(9) In the ship- worms there is a peculiar gland of unknown function in the mantle 
of the posterior part of the body. 

(10) A system of highly specialized muscles manipulate the pallets and are 
peculiar to ship-worms. 

(11) There is on either side but a half ctenidium. The anterior eleven gill fila- 
ments form small *' plications*' on the side of the *'head,'' separated by a wide space 
from the rest of the gill. 

(12) In close association with the gills is a prominent glandular structure of 
unknown function, which I have called the ''gland of Deshayes."' It consists of two 
types of elements of remarkable character. 

(13) Through the elongation of the visceral mass, the positions of the two aortae 
have been reversed; i. e., the apparent posterior aorta is the real anterior and the 
apparent anterior the real posterior. 

(14) The csecum of the stomach is very large and apparently an important 
absorbent organ. The bhnd end of the style sheath is tubular and of very different 
character from the outer part. In Xylotrya the typhlosole of the anterior part of the 
intestine is remarkably developed into a complicated in-rolled duplicature. 

(15) The nervous system of the adult contains the three pairs of ganglia, well 
developed, as in typical lamellibranchs. The pedal ganglia are fused together; the 
cerebral are separated from each other by a long commissure. The ''anterior 
ganglion'' is a small ganglion separated from the visceral ganglion, and nerves from 
it innervate the kidneys, the genital organs, and the osphradium in part. 

(16) On the genital duct is an organ of special sense of unknown function. The 
sensory cells of the osphradium lie beneath the surface epithelium. Their peripheral 
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ends penetrate the epithelial layer, and break up into brush-like terminations on its 
surface. 

(17) The kidneys lie dorsal to the pericardial cavity. The main secretory part of 
each kidney is much pouched and lies on the posterior adductor muscle. It is con- 
nected with the posterior ends of the pericardial cavity by a very long, narrow 
duct, and with the exterior by a very long, larger duct which opens under the visceral 
ganglion. 

(18) In the adult ship-worm the sexes are separate. Yoimg individuals (1-4 cm. 
long) of X. gouldi, however, are very frequently hermaphrodite. In all such cases 
the male cells are developed first, indicating that the species may be protandrous. 
The sexual duct is very short and is formed as an ectodermal invagination. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

KEY TO LETTERING. 



an 


Anus. 


ifj 


Inter-filamentar junction of gill. 


a a 


Anterior adductor muscle. 


lis 


Inter-laminar spaces of gill. 


a c 


Anal canal. 


I 8 


Inhalent or respiratory siphon. 


^9 


Anterior ganglion. 


k 


Kidney. 


ao a 


Anterior aorta. 


ka 


Afferent tube of kidney. 


ao p 


Posterior aorta. 


ke 


Efferent tube of kidney. 


ap 


Posterior adductor muscle. 


I 


Liver. 


a pa 


Adductor muscle of palette. 


Ic 


Lateral cells of gill. 


ar V 


Afferent renal vein. 


Id 


Liver duct. 


au 


Auricle. 


Ifc 


Latero-frontal cells of gill. 


ba 


Afferent branchial vein 


li9 


Shell ligament. 


be 


Efferent branchial vein. 


m 


Mantle. 


bn 


Branchial nerve. 


m c 


Mantle cavity. 


bs 


Blood space of gill lamina. 


mg 


Mantle groove. 


hy 


Byssus. 


m u 


Muscle fibers. 


hg 


Branchial groove. 





Mouth. 


c 


Cerebral ganglion. 


<£ 


(Esophagus. . 


c c 


Cerebral commissure. 


n 


Osphradial nerve. 


C8 


Crystalline style. 


8 


Osphradium. 


ce 


Csecum of stomach. 


ot 


Otolithic vesicle. 


C€' 


Secondary csecum of stomach. 


ov 


Ovary. 


ch 


Cephalic hood of mantle. 


V 


Pedal ganglion. 


col 


Collar 


pa 


Pallet. 


cp 


Cerebro-pedal connective. 


pc 


Pericardial cavity. 


C V 


Cerebro-visceral connective. 


pgi 


Gland cells of foot. 


dD 


Duct of the gland of Deshayes. 


pi 


Pleural ganglion. 


da 


Dorsal artery. 


pn 


Pallial nerve. 


dh 


Dorsal pivotal knob of the shell. 


pp 


Protractor muscle of pallet. 


epc 


Epibranchial cavity. 


r 


Rectum. 


ep ca 


Epibranchial canal. 


rf 


Retractor muscle of pallet. 


es 


Exhalent or anal siphon. 


rg 


Respiratory ganglion. 


f 


Foot. 


rp 


Retractor muscle of pallet. 


fc 


Frontal cells of gill. 


8 


Stomach. 


9 


Ctenidium or gill. 


8h 


Shell. 


9' 


Anterior gill filaments. 


8 r 


Supporting rod of gill filament. 


9<i 


Ascending limb of gill filament. 


8 8 


Sheath of crystalline style. 


9d 


Descending limb of gill filament. 


V 


Visceral ganglion. 


9 du 


Genital duct. 


vl 


Valve of anterior end of ventricle. 


9D 


Gland of Deshayes. 


V c 


Velar cavity. 


glep 


Gland cells of epidermis. 


V e 


Ventricle. 


90 


Genital organ. 


vk 


Ventral pivotal knob of the shell valve, 


i 


Intestine. 


V m 


Visceral mass. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES. 

PLATE VII. 

Fig. 1. Newly attached larva of X. gouldi. Sketched from life. The foot is shown fully extended. 

X no. 

Fig. 2. Young shipworm of about 3 days* attachment, from the ventral side. The shell is represented 
as transparent, with its outline shown faintly, to show the underlying gills at the sides of 
the visceral mass. X 125. 

Fig. 3. Specimen of about 1 week in the wood, slightly contracted, ventral view. To show especially 
the arrangement of the gills and the extent of the visceral mass. X 95. 

Fig. 4. Same stage as figure 3, from the left side. The worm-like form is being rapidly assumed. X 95^ 

PLATE VIII. 

Fig. 5. Young adult, from left side. The extension of the mantle over the shell, as the * * cephalic hood, ' * 
shown on the dorsal side of the latter. The mantle also extends forward over the posterior 
margin of the shell for a short distance. The siphons are represented as fully extended, but 
the pallets are not quite fully retracted. The mantle extends over the bases of the pallets 
as a collar. The attachments to the calcareous lining of the burrow of the muscles of the 
pallets (pp) and of the siphons (rs) are shown. The drawing was made from a slightly con- 
tracted specimen 10 cm. long. 

Fig. 6. Same as 5, the mantle removed to its line of attachment dorsally, at the two ends, removed 
to the midline. Lines with figures indicate the position of the sections from which figures 
28-35, inclusive, were drawn. 

PLATE IX. 

Fig. 7. Larva a few hours after attachment, from the right side. The velar membrane has shrunken 
and the cells of the velum have been ingested. The shell, mantle, gill and liver lobe of the 
right side removed. The cells of the disintegrating velum are not represented. The foot 
not fully extended. X 213. 

Fig. 8. About the same stage as figure 2, from the left side. The left shell, mantle, and gill represented 
as removed. The double origin of the cerebral ganglion is still shown. The visceral ganglion 
and kidney still lie in front of the posterior adductor. The caecum largely fills the foot, and 
has crowded the crystalline style and intestine to the left side. X 167. 

PLATE X. 

Fig. 9. Same as figure 4, the left shell, mantle, and gill removed. The pericardial space, with the 

included and associated parts, has taken up a position posterior to the adductor muscle. 

The secondary csecum of the stomach has been formed. The gills project posterior to the 

visceral mass. X 95. 
Fig. 10. Adult, anterior half of the body, with the left shell valve, mantle, and gill removed, and the 

pericardial cavity laid open. Half of the posterior adductor removed. 

PLATE XI. 

Fig. 11. Right shell valve of newly attached larva, internal view. The rudimentary apophyses are 

shown below the teeth. X 110. 
Fig. 12. Same, left shell valve. 

Fig. 13. Shell of newly attached larva, end view. X 110. 
Fig. 14. Shell of shipworm that has been in the wood about 1 day, front view. The first row of teeth 

upon the shell, the apophyses and the pivotal knobs have been formed. The shell gapes at 

both ends. X 110. 
Fig. 15. Left shell valve of specimen about 1 mm. long. Oblique view. The larval shell still shown. 

X 110. 
Fig. 16. Left shell valve of specimen 5 mm. long. X 23. 
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Fig. 17. Left shell valve of large adult. The lines of growth are shown natural size and relations, but 

the teeth are omitted. X 10. 
Fig. 18. Front view of shell of adult. X 7. 
Fig. 19. Internal view of right valve, apo, apophysis; aa and ap, attachment of anterior and posterior 

adductor muscles. X 7. 
Fig. 20. Left pallet of specimen 5 mm. long. X 70. 

PLATE XII. 

Fig. 21. Dorsal gland of the posterior part of the mantle. Section of whole gland of specimen 5 mm. 

long. The letters are placed in the epibranchial cavity; fol are secretory follicles; du, duct. 

X 700. 
Fig. 22. Sagittal section of a newly attached larva. The very large glands of the foot occupy a large 

part of the mass of the latter. A large quantity of material derived from these glands lies 

adjacent to the byssus gland. The disintegrating cells of velum, some of which have been 

eaten, are not represented. X 540. 

PLATE XIII. 

Fig. 23. Transverse section of larva. From a specimen in which the foot was more protracted than 
shown in figure 22. The ventral mantle edge is filled with cells gorged with material, evi- 
dently for the rapid growth of the shell during its transformation. X 440. 

Fig. 24. Horizontal section of newly attached larva in which the cavity of the velum was partially 
obliterated. On the left side the contents of the gland of Deshayes are shown; on the right 
side, the duct. X 440. 

PLATE XIV. 

Fig. 25. Transverse section of a specimen 1 mm. long, to show especially the extent and relations of 

the gland of Deshayes. X 125. 
[Note. — Figs. 26-33 are a series of transverse sections of a specimen 10 cm. long, along the lines 

indicated in figure 6. The drawings were made with the aid of a camera and afterwards 

touched up, though not essentially changed. The details of structure are semidiagrammatic. 

The right side in the sections is on the left side of the observer. All X 15.] 
Fig. 26. Section through the posterior adductor muscle and cephalic hood. Tubular part of style 

sheath to the right side. Posterior aorta asymmetrical, on the right side. 
Fig. 27. Section through the wound typhosole, the canal-like anterior end of the pericardial cavity 

and the posterior end of the body of the kidney. 
Fig. 28. Section through the large posterior liver mass. Shows the distribution and character of the 

two different parts of the liver. 
Fig. 29. Section through the large ventricle and the ovary. 
Fig. 30. Section through the opening of the kidney into the pericardial cavity, the anterior ganglion, 

and the posterior ends of the auricles. The two arrows from the right indicate the course 

of the water currents between the gill lamina?, the one pointed doraally, that of blood through 

the gill lamina. The number and distribution of the interlaminar connections indicated by 

dots. 

PLATE XV. 

Fig. 31. Section near the posterior end of the visceral mass. 

Fig. 32. Section to illustrate the structure in the long region between the visceral mass and the mus- 
cular collar. In this figure, but not in the other transverse sections, the corpuscles of the 
blood are represented in the blood vessels. 

Fig. 33. Section through the "collar," pallet handles, and base of siphons. 

Fig. 34. Section of a pallet handle and its sheath. The attachment of the ventral retractor muscle is 
shown. X 272. 

Figs. 35, 36. Diagrams of the posterior end of body of adult, left, side, to show the arrangement of the 
siphons and pallets and their muscles. In figure 35 the siphons an* represented as extended, 
the pallets as retracted; in figure 36 the siphons are represented as contracted, the pallets 
as protracted. Ca, calcareous lining of burrow. 
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PLATE XVI. 

Fig. 37. Lamina of gill of young T. navalU, to show especially the distribution of the gland of Deshayes, 
in which the elements are represented semidiagrammatically. The arrows indicate the course 
of the water over and blood currents through the gill lamina. The epibranchial cavity and 
the blood vessels are indicated by the letters which are placed in these spaces. X 208. 

Fig. 38. Transverse section of three laminae of Xylotrya gouldi almost in the line of the lower arrow 
in figure 30. Two interlaminar junctions are shown. The two elements of the gland of 
Deshayes are shown, both as to character and distribution. X 208. 

PLATE XVII. 

Fig. 39. Tangential section of a gill of Xylotrya gouldi to show the distribution of the interlaminar 

junctions. X 156. 
Fig. 40. Transverse section of three gill laminae, along the line shown in figure 37, near the tip of the 

lamina, so as to show the interlaminar junctions on one side. X 180. 
Fig. 41. Section cf the three most anterior gill filaments at the side of the "head." The one to the 

left is the first one and- only a half filament. The letters are placed in the epibranchial 

canal. X 430. 
Fig. 42. Group of cells from the branchial groove at the edge of the gill, showing the character of the 

ciliated cells and the mucous cells among them. X 950. 
Fig. 43. Section of that part of the branchial groove which connects the two parts of the gill. X 430. 
Fig. 44. Section of the duct of the gland of Deshayes between the two parts of the gill (i. e., between 

the main part of the gill and the anterior separated filaments of the head). The epibranchial 

canal is shown to the left and the afferent branchial vein to the right. The great variety in 

the cells in the duct is represented. X 695. 

PLATE XVIII. 

Fig. 45. Section of two tubes of the gland of Deshayes from a gill lamina. In the walls of the gill lam- 
ina are shown sections of the dendritic processes which penetrate among all portions of the 
glandular structures. X 925. 

Figs. 46 and 47. Coarser and finer portions of the dendritic processes from the gill lamina of T. navalis 
represented in figure 37. The distribution and contents of these structures are represented 
in detail. X 1267. 

Figs. 48-51. Four stages in the development of the structures of the second factor of the gland of 
Deshayes. X 1267. 

PLATE XIX. 

Fig. 52. Heart of specimen 2 mm. long, dorsal view. Openings from auricles show through the walls 
of the ventricle. X 180. 

Fig. 53. Heart of young adult. The anterior aorta is represented as turned to one side and the auriculo- 
ventricular valves as showing through the wall of the ventricle. About X 10. 

Fig. 54. Longitudinal section of the ventricle and vessels of a specimen 4 mm. long. The arrows indi- 
cate the course of the blood. The posterior adductor muscle and the wall of the stomach 
represented in part. The anterior end is to the right of the figure. The letters are in 
pericardial cavity and stomach. X 272. 

Fig. 55. Longitudinal section of the anterior part of the ventricle and vessels of a specimen 10 cm. 
long. X 272. 

Fig. 56. Group of cells from the main portion of the style sheath. X 575. 

Fig. 57. Same from tubular portion. X 575. 

Fig. 58 A. Group of cells from the liver, which show the usual liver structure, and 58 B, from its modi- 
fied portion. X 575. 

PLATE XX. 

Fig. 59. Nervous system of newly attached larva, showing the pleural ganglion still separate from the 
cerebral, and the visceral ganglia still wide apart. The details of the nerves are not shown. 
X 430. 
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Fig. 60. Nervous system of adult, dorsal view, except that the pedal ganglion is shown more from 

behind. 
Figs. 61 and 62. Diagrams to show the relations of the ends of the kidneys, genital duct, pericardial 

cavity, and visceral ganglion. Figitfe 61 lateral and figure 62 dorsal view. 

PLATE XXI. 

Fig. 63. Transverse section of the anterior ganglion and genital duct, to show the connection between 
the cerebro- visceral connective and anterior ganglion and the origin of the sensory nerve 
and its distribution to the genital duct. Only a part of the sense organ was included in 
the section, which is from T. navaliSy though it might represent A", gouldi equally well. 
X 272. 

Fig. 64. Longitudinal section of the genital duct to show its extent and character and the sense organ 
of the genital duct. The end of the ovary is shown, as also the folded kidney near its 
pericardial opening. X 272. 

Fig. 65. Section of the osphradium, vertical to the surface, to show the structure of the osphradium 
and the two types of sensory cells, with their brushlike terminations. X 1210. 

Fig. 66. Tangential section of the osphradium, to show the distribution of the processes of the sensory 
cells among the nuclei of the epithelial layer. X 950. 
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FISHES FROM ISLANDS OF THE PHlffPINE ARCHffELAGO^ 



By DAVID STARR JORDAN and ROBERT EARL RICHARDSON. 



In 1906 Mr. Richard Crittenden McGregor, a naturalist employed by the govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands, brought to Stanford University a large collection 
of fishes made by him in outlying islands of the Philippine group. He was unable 
to work up this collection liimself , as he had intended to do, and it was presented by 
him to the Museum of Stanford University. In the present paper is given an account 
of the species thus obtained. A series of these specimens has been presented 
through the Bureau of Fisheries to the United States National Museum. The locali- 
ties represented in the collection are the islands of Calayan, Ticao, Lubang, Mindoro, 
Sibuyan, Romblon, and Cuyo; Aparri, Cagayancillo, and Manila, on the island of 
Luzon, and Iloilo, on the island of Mindanao. 

The following species are thought to be new to science. The numbers in 
parentheses apply to the type specimens in Stanford University Museum. 



Pisoodonophis macgregori (20210). 
Leiuranus lithinus (20211). 
Coecula mindora (20209). 
Mursenichthys thompsoni (20201). 
Barbodes hemictenus (20213). 
Atherina panatela (20203). 



Doryrhamphus macgregori (20202). 
Hippocampus barbouri (20205). 
Gnathypops dendritica (20313). 
Abudefduf sapphirus (20207). 
Aparrius (new genus) (acutipinnis). 
Antennarius lithinostomus (20204). 



The notes on life colors and the vernacular names are given on the authority of 
Mr. McGregor. 

Family CARCHARllD^. 



SCOLIODON MiUler & Hexde. 



1. Scoliodon walbeehznii (Blceker). 

Three specimens from Manila, 8 inches long. 



Family DASYATID^. 
HIHANTUBA Dom^ril. 

2. Hizuantura uamak (Forsk&l). Pagi. 

One specimen from Manila, 10 inches long to base of tail ; length of tail, 25 inches; spots blackish, on 
olive ground. 

Family ELOPID.^. 

ELOPS Linnseus. 

3. Elops sauruB Linnseus. Bitbit. 

One specimen from Manila, 7.50 inches. 
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Family CHIROCENTRID^. 

GHntOGENTBUS Cavier. 
4. Chirocentrus dorab (Forsk&l). 

One specimen fiom Manila, 14.50 inches; depth, 6.75 inches. 

Family CHAXlDiC. 

GHANOS Lac^p^de. 
6. ChanoB chanos (Forsk&l). Bangos. 
One specimen from Manila, 8.75 inches. 

Family CLUPEID^. 
DUSSUIQEBIA Guvier & Valenciennes. 

6. Dussumieria elopsoides (Bleeker). 

One specimen, 2.60 inches long, from Iloilo. Depth 5.20; head 3.50; eye 3.20; maxillary equal 
to eye. 

7. Dussumieria hasseltii Bleeker. 

Depth 5.20 to 5.90; head 3.50; eye 3.75; maxillary 1.25 to 1.40 times diameter of eye. This 
species differs distinctly from Dussumieria elopsoides in its longer maxillary and its smaller scales. 
Eleven specimens from Manila, 2.75 inches long. 

HABENGULA Guvier & Valenciennes. 

8. Harengula sundaica (Bleeker). Sardina. 

Depth 3.16 to 3.33. Color silvery; upper third dark blue; dorsal and caudal dusky; other fins 
clear. In alcoholic specimens there are traces of a row of black spots along upper part of side, though 
much fainter than in Harengula gibbosa. 

Specimens as follows: Manila, six, 3.50 to 4.50 inches; Iloilo, one, 2.60 inches; Aparri, one, 4.26 
inches. 

9. Harengula gibbosa (Bleeker). Sardina. 

Depth 3.83. Life colors as in Harengula sundaica. This is a slightly slimmer fish than Harengula 
sundaica, and shows much more plainly the row of dark spots on the upper portion of the side. 
Two specimens from Manila, 3.30 and 4.50 inches long. 

10. Harengula moluccensis (Bleeker). 

Depth 4.25; head 4.20. Spots on upper portion of sides faint. 
Two specimens from Manila, 3.50 inches. 

ILISHA Gray. 

11. Ilisha hoevenii (Bleeker). Sardina. 
One specimen from Manila, 3.20 inches. 

Family DOROSOMATlDiE. 
ANODONTOSTOHA Bleeker. 

12. Anodontostozna chacunda (Hamilton-Buchanan). Cabase. 

One specimen from Manila, 5.25 inches, and one from Iloilo, 3.85 inches long. 

Family ENGRAULID.^. 

ANGHOVIA Jordan & Evermann. 

{Stolephorus Bleeker, not of Lac^p^de.) 

13. Anchovia hamiltonii (Gray). Dumpilas. 

Depth 3.50; head -1.50; dorsal 12; anal 38; backward process of maxillary extending beyond oper- 
cular opening and nearly to base of pectoral fin. 

One specimen, G inches long, from Manila, and one, 3.00 inches long, from Iloilo. 

14. Anchovia bcBlama (F(^rskal). 

Depth 4.33; head 3.75; dorsal 13; anal 30; scales 31-44. Life color metallic silvery, specked with. 
brown above; a small blood-colored spot behind upper margin of opercle; caudal washed with pale 
yellow and red; occiput with a touch of red; muzzle red, with many small black dots. The maxillary 
process is short, not extending beyond gill-opening. 
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Seven specimens from Cagayancillo and one from Iloilo, 2!50 to 3.50 inches long. This species 
occurs near the shore in schools. Great numbers are taken at Cagayancillo with circular casting nets. 
(McGregor.) 
16. Anchovia setirostriB (Broussonet). 

Depth 4.30; head 4.30; eye 3.60; dorsal n, 12; anal i, 31; scales 35. Maxillary with an extremely 
long backwardly directed process, reaching almost to the vent. 

One specimen from Aparri, 3.50 inches long. 

Family SYNODONTlDiC. 
SYNOD US Bloch & Schneider. 

16. Synodiia japoniciia (Houttuyn). (Synodus varius (Lac^p^de).) 

General color gray, mottled and finely speckled with dark brown; white below. One specimen 
3.75 inches long and one 6 inches, from Cuyo. 

SATJBIDA Guvier. 

17. Saurida argyrophanes Richardson. 

Depth 7; head 4.50; eye 5.30; dorsal r, 11; anal i, 10; scales 57; pectoral 1.6 in head. Color in 
life brown above with a silvery spot on each scale; sides silvery; belly dead white with but little 
sheen; ventral and anal white; other fins dusky. 

Four specimens from Manila, 3 to 9 inches long. 

18. Saurida gracilis (Quoy & Gaimard). 
One specimen, 3 inches long, from Cuyo. 

Family ANGUILLlDiE. 
ANGUILLA Thonberg. 

19. Anguilla mauritiazia Bennett. Kiwit, 

Color in life olive green, mottled with dark brown; belly white. 

One specimen from a brackish estuary at Calayan, 16 inches long, and one from Mindoro Island, 15 
inches long. Mr. McGregor records a specimen 31 inches long, whose stomach contained a snake nearly 
as long as the fish. 

Family MUR^NESOCIDi«. 

KUKSNESOX Mcaelland. 

20. MursBiiesoz cinereua (Forsk&l). Pindanga, 
Two specimens from Manila, 10 inches long. 

Family MYRID^E. 
MURiENICUTUYS Bleeker. 

21. MurseniclithyB thozupBoni Jordan & Richardson, new species. 

Head 6.60; depth equal to distance from tip of snout to back of orbit; length of head and trunk 
equal to .80 of tail; snout 1.33 times eye; cleft of mouth 2.75 in head, the maxillary extending a distance 
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FiQ. 1.— Muraenlchthys thompsoni, new species. Type. 

behind orbit equal to length of snout; eye 18 in head; dorsal origin almost exactly midway between 
vent and gill-opening, the fin very low anteriorly; tail tapered to a sharp point, tipped with a short 
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30. Gymnothoraz flavoxnarginatiia (Rtippell). 

A young specimen, 8 inches long, from Calayan. In this specimen, as in young individuals of the 
same size from Apia, Samoa, the ground color is very dark, the small spots being scarcely distinguishable 
in the nearly uniform blackish of the ground. There is a dark streak at the angle of the mouth and the 
gill-opening is in the middle of a black spot; tip of caudal white. 

31. Gymno thorax richardBonii (Bleeker). 

OymnothoTOX richardsoni, Bleeker, Atlas, Muroon., 100, pi. xui, fig. 2, 1864. 

Qymnothorax scoliodon, Bleeker, op. cit., 101, pi. XL, fig. 2. 

Qymnothorax ceramensis, Bleeker, Ned. Tljds. Dierk., i, 1863, 261; Atlas, Mursen., 101, pi. xxxm, fig. 3, 1864. 

/ Murxnophia lineatua Lesson, Voy. Coquille, 127, pi. n, fig. 1, 1830; Oualan (figure very poor). 

Muraena richardsonii Bleeker, Nat. Tijds., m, 1852, 296; Wahai, Ceram, Padang, Sumatra. 

Body slender, compressed, the depth at vent and at middle of tail about same, 18 in total length; tail 
a little longer than body; dorsal beginning a little in advance of gill-opening, not conspicuously higher 
on tail than on trunk, its greatest height considerably less than half the depth of the tail directly beneath; 
tail long, slender, and tapering, the dorsal and anal bordering it symmetrically and meeting in the middle 
line behind in an acute tip. 

Body and fins crossed by many narrow vertical broken streaks or bands of dark color, more or leas 
broken into vermiculations, especially forward ; comer of mouth with a dark streak, above and below 
(in front) which is a larger light spot; chin pale. 

One specimen, 8 inches long, from Sibuyan. 

This species seems to be different from Lesson's flaveolxis,^ and perhaps also from his lineattu,^ 
both of which species are said by Lesson to have an especially elevated dorsal fin. Specimens from 
Apia, Samoa, referred by Jordan & Scale to Gymnothorax lineaim, have the height of the dorsal more than 
half the depth of the tail underneath, and the body is less slender and the tail stouter and much leas 
tapered than in Gymnothorax richardsonii, as shown in Bleeker's figure of both this and ceramensis. In 
the Apia specimens the caudal border, also, is broadly and asynmietrically rounded, not pointed, being 
most developed ventrally. Lesson's figures, though evidently very poor in details, show two eels of quite 
different relative length. It seems that the Apia specimens are more likely to be flaveolus than lineatus, 
the latter being represented as the slenderer fish in the figure. It seems quite possible that lineatus may 
not be different from Bleeker's richardsonii. Gymnothorax detactus Bryan & Herre appears likewise to be 
scarcely, if at all, different from the present species. 

32. Gymnothorax peteUi (Bleeker). 

Murxna petelli Bleeker, Nat. Tijds., xi, 1855, 84; Java. GOnther, Cat., viii, 1870, 106; Java, Mauritius. 

Qymnothorax petelli Bleeker, Atlas, Muraen., 99, tab. xxxii, fig. 1, 1804. Jordan & Seale, Bui. U. S. Fish Comm., XXY, 1905, 

Samoa, 
(f) Murxna interrupta Kaup, Apodes, 67, fig. 51, 1854; Red Sea. 

Qymnothorax Uucacme Jenkins, Bui. U. S. Fish Comm., xxn, 1902, 427, fig. 7; Honolulu. 
Qymnothorax waialuse Snyder, Bui. U. S. Fish Comm., xxn, 1902, 520, pi. 0; Walalua (near Honolulu). 

A very young specimen of this species, 3 inches long, from Calayan, agrees perfectly with the figure 
and description of Gymnothorax waialux Snyder. The black crossbands are 17 or 18 in number, are 
complete below, and mostly wider than the adjacent palc^ interspaces. There is a black half band across 
the occiput, which reaches forward in a broad point between the eyes. The side of each upper jaw is 
black as far back as the ey(\ The tip of the nose is white, and from it a white band extends backward 
over the muzzle to the forehead, where it sends a branch outward and downward to each eye, forming 
a Y on forehead and muzzle. Adults of Gymnothorax petelli from Apia, Samoa, show the essentials of 
this color pattern, including the white Y on nose. The black crossbands on the Ixxly seem to become 
relatively wider (than the interspaces) with age. 

'^ Gymnothorax rupclliac^^ McClelland \ -^trticitlnris, Bleeker, not of Bloch)has the black cross bands 
much narrower than the interi^piiet s. ])()th in adults and young, and has no black on the nose. It is evi- 
dently distinct from Gymnothorax petrlli, as thought by Doctor Giinther, who had both adult and young 
specimens, from Borneo and the Molir.cas. Gymnothorax reticularis Bloch (not of Bleeker) has the cross 
bands broader than the interspaces and the nose without band, but the head and back are spotted and 
vermiculated (as is shown in the iiu^iirt^s by Bloch, Temniinck & Schlegel, and Kaup). Specimens 
of this moray obtained by Messrs. .h^rdan & Snyder in Japan in 1901 establish apparently beyond ques- 
tion the identity of Bloch 's species, and its distinctness from both petelli and rtippellii. 



(I Lesson & Gamut, Voy. Coquille, 128, pi. 11, fig. 2, 1830. ^ Lesson & Garaot, op. dt., 127, pi. 11, fig. 1. 
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ECHIDNA Fonter. 

33. Echidna polyzona (Richardson). 

Murxna polyzona Richardson, Voy. Sulphur, Ichth., iii, 1845, 112, pi. 55, fig. 11-14; no locality. 

Echidna zonophxa Jordan & Evermann, Bui. U. S. Fish Comm., xxn, 1902, 167. Ibid., xxm, pt. i, 1903, 109, pi. 21; Honolulu 

Echidna vincta Jenkins, ibid., xxii, 1902, 429; Hawaii. * 

Echidria o6«cura Jenkins, ibid., xxii, 1902, 430, fig. 11; Honolulu. 

Echidna pscUion Jenkins, ibid., xxii, 1902, 431, fig. 12; Honolulu. 

(f) Echidna leihala Jenkins, ibid., xxii, 1902, 428, fig. 9 (body not barred except at tip of tail) . 

i,r) PacUophis tritor Vaillant & Sauvage, Rec. et Mag. Zool. (3), in, 287, 1875; Hawaii. Not barred. 

Adults (E. zonophaea) have the interspaces between the 24 or 25 broad rich brown bands more or less 
broken up by mottlings, the plain (white?) interspaces appearing only on the tail. Young specimens 
have both the bands and the interspaces plain. The cross bands are obsolete on the belly. Life colors 
of young, white and dark brown; of adults.o brown of different shades, and golden yellow. 

Crabs were found in the stomach of a large specimen. 

Three specimens from Calayan, one 21 inches long and two under 5 inches. The numerous syn- 
onyms of this species seem to represent color variations, chiefly in young specimens. All of the nominal 
species have the white band on the snout as originally figured by Sir John Richardson. 

34. Echidna nebulosa (Ahl). 

Ground color cream in life, regularly marked with large stellate blotches of dark brown, with smaller 
spots of light yellow; nasal tubes orange. 

One specimen from Calayan, 14 inches long. 

Family MORINGUIDiE. 

MOBINGUA Gray. 

35. Moring^ua abbreviata (Bleeker). 

One specimen from Ticao Island, 8 inches long. 

Family CYPRlNlDiE. 
BABBODES Bleeker. 

36. Barbodes hemicteniia Jordan & Richardson, new species. 

Body moderately elongate, compressed, the back elevated, its highest point being at front of dorsal 
fin; head 3.60; depth 3; width of body 1.6 in head; depth of caudal peduncle 2 in head; dorsal in, 8; 
anal n, 6; scales 4J or 5i-24-2J; scales before dorsal 9; snout 3.3 in head; eye 3.9; maxillary 3.6, reaching 
scarcely to front of orbit; interorbital distance 2.5 in head; mouth subterminal, very little oblique, the 
lips thin, the lower jaw overhung by the upper lip; upper jaw protractile; 2 barbels at each angle of upper 
jaw, the longest reaching to posterior margin of preopercle; nostrils separated by a small flap; head 
without tubercles or conspicuous pores; interorbital space gently convex; gill-membranes united to the 
isthmus at a point directly under the angle of the prwpercle, the breadth of the isthmus about equal to 
diameter of eye; teeth, 2, 3, 4, or 5-4 or 5, 3, 2, slightly hooked, with narrow grinding surface; tongue 
adnate; origin of dorsal over third ray of ventrals, nlightly nearer base of caudal than end of snout; dorsal 
base 1.8 in head; third dorsal spine enlarged, moderately strong, 1.2 in head, rather weakly serrated 
along the posterior edge of its outer half; anal equidistant between base of ventrals and base of caudal; 
anal base 2.8 in head; pectoral 1.25, weakly falcate, reaching within about one pupil's length of base of 
ventrals; ventrals 1.5, within one eye-length or less of vent; caudal forked, its middle rays but little 
less than half the length of its outer; scales large, cycloid; a single elevated range of scales along each 
side of base of dorsal and anal; accessory scale of ventral pointed, as long as eye; lateral line complete, 
decurved at middle, where its distance from base of ventral fin is nearly exactly twice its distance from 
the mid-dorsal line. 

Color in spirits olivaceous, darker above; a dark lateral stripe, wider than pupil, reaching from 
upper comer of gill -opening to just above middle of base of caudal fin; a conspicuous roundish black 
spot, as large as eye, at middle of tip of caudal peduncle, immediately in front of base of caudal fin; 

n The accuracy of Bloch's figure of Qymnoihorax reticularis was affirmed by Doctor Qiinther more than thirty years 
ago (Cat., II, lOti) and the relationships of the three species reticularis, petelli, and ruppellii outlined essentially as above. 
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an indistinct dark blotch on each side of front of dorsal fin, extending a very little on the base of the fin; 
all of the fins faintly marked with dusky in the rays; none of the fins dark edged. 

Of this species we have five specimens, 3 to 4 inches long, from Mindoro Island. The type is 
no. 20213, Stanford University; cotypes are no. 61685, U. S. National Museum. One of the specimens 
was taken at Camp Balete, Rio Baco, Mindoro. The exact locality for the others is not recorded, the 
label reading merely "Mindoro Island." 




Fio. 5.— Barbodes hemlctenus, new species. Type. 

This species is near Barbodes maculatus Cuvier & Valenciennes (?=-B. binotatus C. & V.), but seems 
to differ in its slenderer third dorsal spine, with weaker and fewer serratures, and in coloration. Speci- 
mens from Sumatra identified as Barbodes maculatus by Mr. Fowler agree with Bleeker^s figure of the 
species in having the third dorsal spine strongly serrate to its base, in having the dorsal and caudal blotch 
indistinct, and in lacking a lateral body stripe. !Mr. Fowler's specimens have the dorsal and anal dis- 
tinctly tipped with dusky, which is lacking in our specimens and in Blocker's figure of Barbodes maculatus. 

(?7>wr, half; ktbU^ KTfvog, a comb.) 

Family SILUKID^. 
NETTJMA Bleeker. 

37. Netuma thalassina (Ruppell). 

One specimen, 3.50 inches long, with Mr. McGregor's Philippine collection, but without exact 
locality label. 

Family PLOTOSII)i«. 

PLOTOSUS Lac^p^de. 

38. Plotosus anguiUaris (Bloch). 

Two examples from Cuyo, 5 inches lung. 

Family BELONII)^. 
TYLOSURUS Cocco. 

39. Tylosunis caudimaciilatus (Cuvier). 
One specimen from Iloilo, 9 inches long. 

40. Tylosvunis giganteus (Schlogel). Batalay. 

Depth 3.20 in snout; head 3.15; snout 4.75; eye 2.50 in postorbital part of head; dorsal 20; anal i, 21; 
dorsal inserted over third ray of anal; a slight caudal keel; no teeth on vomer; breadth of body .80 of depth. 
One specimen from Manila, 15 inches long, and one from Iloilo, 7 incln s. 
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41. Tylosurus leiimiB Bleeker. 

Depth 12 in body without head and snout; eye in postorbital part of head 2.70; dorsal 18; anal 24; 
dorsal inserted over seventh ray of anal; breadth of body .66 its depth; no caudal keel. 
One specimen from Aparri, about 15 inches long. 

HEHIBAMPHUS Cuvier. 

42. Hemiramphus marginatus (Forsk^l). Buging. 
One example from Manila, 9 inches long. 

43. Hemiramphus limbatus Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

A specimen, 4 inches long, from Cuyo. Scales 53; head 2.70; lower jaw, beyond tip of upper, 5.50; 
ventrals inserted considerably nearer base of caudal than eye. In life silvery; a light green median 
line on side; top of head bright blue and green; beak with a small red tip. 

44. Hemiramphus neglectus Bleeker. 

A specimen, 4.50 inches long, from Aparri, agrees with Bleeker's description and figure of this 
species. It has scales 51; head 2.70; lower jaw, beyond tip of upper, 5.75; ventrals equidistant 
between base of caudal and front of pupil; teeth tricuspid; each side with a narrow silvery band, about 
as wide as a scale. 

Doctor GUnther considers this species to be identical with H. unifasdatus from the tropical Atlantic. 

Family .EXOCCETIDiE. 

PABEXOCCETUS Bleeker. 

46. ParezocoBtus m.ento (Cuvier <& Valenciennes). 

Depth 4.60;" head 3.75; eye 2.60 in head; dorsal 10; anal 11; pectoral half of total length without 
caudal. Color in life: Lower half silvery white; deep blue black above, changing to deep blue on 
upper part of sides, the color of which is sharply separated from the lower silvery color; pectoral white, 
finely speckled with dusky; dorsal dusky at tip. 

Five specimens from Manila, 4 inches long. 

CYPSELTJBTJS Swainson. 

46. Cypselurus spilonopterus (Bleeker). 

Depth 5; head 4.40; eye 3; dorsal 12; anal 9; pectoral reaching beyond middle of anal. 
A single specimen, 6 inches long, taken at sea off the west coast of Negros. 

Family ATHERINID^. 

ATHEBINA linnsiis. 

47. Atherina (P) lacunosa Forster. 

A specimen, 2.75 inches long, from Iloilo has the head 3.75; depth 4.3; eye 2.25; snout 4; inter- 
orbital 2.75; maxillary 2.30; dorsal v-i, 9; anal 13; scales 38-6; origin of spinous dorsal slightly nearer 
anal than base of ventrals; vent a pupil's length in front of tips of ventrals; in spirits straw-colored, 
with a silvery side stripe as wide as pupil; no trace of dusky color on pectorals. 

This specimen seems to have the depth slightly greater and the scales fewer than the specimens 
recently recorded under this name by Evermann & Scale. We do not think it likely that the two are 
different. We are by no means certain of the identity of Forster's A. lacunosa. It is probable that the 
name lacunosa should replace pinguis, applied by Lac^pkle to specimens with a black-tipped pectoral. 
In such a case a new name would need to be supplied for the specimens from the Philippines. We 
have a specimen of an Atherina (labeled lacunosa) from Sydney, Australia, collected by Dr. D. H. 
Campbell, which corresponds well with the description of Atherina pinguis. It has the depth 4.6, 
scales 42, and a distinctly black-tipped pectoral. It is evidently distinct from our specimens from the 
Philippines and is with little doubt the A. pinguis of Lac^pMe. 

48. Atherina panatela Jordan & Richardson, new species. 

Head 4.25; depth 6.8; greatest width nearly equal to greatest depth, the body being subcylindrical, 
but the back broader and flatter than the belly; head as wide as deep; eye 3.1; snout 3.75; interorbital 
space equal to eye, flat; maxillary equal to nose, its tip under anterior margin of orbit; gillrakers 23 
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on lower limb of first gill-arch; teeth in upper jaw minute, in an imperfect band, with an irregular 
outer row, larger than the rest; teeth in lower jaw scarcely appreciable; vomer and palatines with 
patches of minute teeth; dorsal vi-i, 9; anal i, 11; scales 38-6; origin of spinous dorsal over nineteenth 
scale of lateral line; base of soft dorsal 2.60 in head; base of anal 2; longest rays of soft dorsal and anal 
equal to eye; pectoral 1.66 in head; axillary scale three-fifths of length of pectoral; ventral 2.2; caudal 
forked, its middle rays half the length of the outer; 19 rows of scales in front of spinous dorsal; margins of 
scales entire; vent nearer bas<» of ventrals than anal. 




FiQ. 6.— Atherina panatela, now spcclos. Typo. 

Color in spirits dark straw; scales of back and sides with dark punctulations, forming a more or less 
distinct dark edge, or a submarginal dark line; each scale in third row from mid -dorsal row with a 
roundish black spot behind its center and just in front of an abrupt convexity in the submarginal dark 
line; middle of side traversed by a blackish (silvery?) band of a width equal to that of a scale; belly 
paler straw; top of nose, interorbital edges, and opercles blackish. 

Known from a single specimen, the type, 4 inches long, no. 20203, Stanford TJniversity, from 
Calayan Island. 

This species is close to Atherina uisila Jordan & Scale, from Samoa, but the position of the vent 
is different and the scales are smaller. In A. uisila the vent is nearer the base of the anal than the 
insertion of the ventrals,. while in the present species it is nearer the ventral base.a 

{Panatela, Spanish, the name of a long and slender cigar. ) 

Family MUGILID^. 

HUOIL LimuBUS. 

49. Mug^ cephalus Linnaeus. 

One example, 6 inches long, from Calayan. 

LIZA Jordan k Swain. 

60. Liza troscheli (Bleeker). 

A specimen each, 3.50 inches long, from Lubang and Aparri, and two specimens from Hoilo, 3 
inches. ^ 

61. Liza oligolepis (Bleeker). 

One specimen, 4 inches long, from Iloilo. Scales 2(5; anal 1117 9; tip of maxillary hidden when 

mouth is closed. 

^SGHBIGHTHYS Hacleay. 

62. ffischrichthys goldiei Macleay. Banac. 

^.schrichthy,s goldiei Macloay, Proe. Linn. Soc. N. S. Wales, 1883, 5, fig. 1 and 2; Goldie River, New Ouinea. 

One fine specimen 7 inches long and two between 4 and 5 inches from Mindoro Island. The 
genus /Eschrichthys is easily recognized ])y th(^ transverse groove at the back of the mandibles and the 



a While the extremes of a series of si)eoies of the genus Atherina differ widely in the position of the vent, we find surh com- 
plete intergradation that it is impossible to make use of this feature as a generic distinction. In five species before us. all of wl.ich 
have the vent situated l)ehind the tips of the ventrals, the position varies as follows: (1) Exactly halfway between base of anal 
and base of ventrals, tsurugx; (2) slightly nearer anal than ventral base, uisila: (3) slightly nearer ventral than anal base, panatcla; 
(4) much nearer anal than ventral base, l)eing almost equidistant between tips of ventrals and base of anal, hepsetus and mochon. 

In five species which have the vent in front of tips of ventrals its diflercnt positions are as follows: (1) Barely in front of 
tips of ventrals, insularum; (2) one pupil-length in front of ventral tips, bleekeri. pinguis, and (?) lacunosa; (3) one eye-length in 
front of tips of ventrals, woodwardi. 
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smooth, toothless lower jaws. Our specimens doubtless came from fresh water, though this is not stated 
on the locality label. 

Family SPHYRi€XID^. 
SPHYBiENA Limiseiis. 

53. Sphyrsena jello Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

One specimen, 4 inches long, badly broken, from Uoilo. 

54. (P) Sphyraena coxnxnersonii Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

A specimen, G inches long, from Aparri, agreeing with S. snodgrassij from Honolulu, Hawaii, in 
every respect except that there is a slight tentacle at tip of chin. Scales 80; head 2.80; depth 7.50; 
nose 2.20; eye 2.70 in snout; maxillary 2.25, not reaching front of eye; operclo with a single flexible 
point; sides with about 12 indistinct cross bands. 

From S. commersonii as understood by Giinther and Day, this specimen differs in its shorter 
maxillary. We are not certain that it is possible to determine satisfactorily what species was meant 
by Cuvier & Valenciennes in their original description of S. commersonii. Lac^pMe's figure of "Ze 
Sphyrhne chinoiae,^^ on which the original description of Cuvier & Valenciennes was in part based, is 
poor to the point of wretchedness. 

Family POLYNEMID^. 
POLYDACTYLTJS Baflnesque. 

55. Polydactylus zophomus Jordan & McGregor. 

Polydactylus zophomus Jordan & McGregor, in Jordan & Sealo, Bui. U . S. Fish Comm., xxvi, 1906, p. 11, fig. 4; Cavite, P. I. 

Two examples, 5 inches long, from Manila, and one from Iloilo, 3 inches. In life white, with 
metallic golden and green reflections; dorsal and caudal dusky pale greenish; pectoral, ventral, and 
anal dusky, with wash of yellow; a dusky blotch behind upper margin of opercle. 

56. Polydactylus tetradactylus (Shaw). Mamalay. 
Two specimens, 4.50 inches long, from Manila. 

Family FISTULAKIIDiE. 
FISTXJLABIA limiaiis. 

57. Fistularia petiznba Lac^p^de. Torotot. 

A specimen, 10 inches long, from Cuyo, and one from Lubang, 9 inches. In life dark greenish; 
under side of head and a line along belly to vent white. 

58. Fistularia serrata Cuvier. 

Two specimens, 6 to 7 inches, from Manila. In life light brown above and white below. 

Family CENTRISCID^. 
iEOLISCUS Jordan & Starks. 

59. iEoliscus strigatus (Gtinther). 

Seventeen specimens from Cagayancillo, 4 to 5 inches long. 

Family SYNGXATHIDiE. 

COBTTHBOICHTHYS Kaup. 

60. Corythroichthys spicifer (Kaup). 

Five specimens, 4 to 5.50 inches long, from Aparri. 
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CCELONOTUS Peten. 

61. CoBlonotus leiaspis (Bleeker). 

One example from Mindoro Island, 6 inches long, and one from Sibuyan, 4.50 inches. These have 
the dorsal rays 55, situated on 13 rings, 4 of which belong to the Ixxly; body rings 17; tail rings 31; body 
smooth and rounded except for the dorsal ridges, on which character, combined with the long dorsal 
fin, Kaup's genus Coelonotus was founded. Doctor Gtinther*s specimen of C. leiaspis had the dorsal 
fin standing on twelve rings. 

DOBYBHAHPHUS Kaup. 

62. Doryrhamphus xnacgregori Jordan & Richardson, new species. 

Head 5.2 in length without caudal, greatest depth of body equal to length of postorbital portion of 
head; length of tail less than body, equal to length of last 17 body rings; rings of tnmk 19, of tail 22; 
dorsal rays 27; the base of the fin .80 of head; spines at edges of lx)dy rings evident, but not prominent; 
lateral line continuous, passing into the lower caudal edge; snout 1.25 times postorbital part of head, 
the eye twice in same distance; interorbital space concave; behind the eyes, on occiput and nape, an 




FiQ. 7.— Doryrhamphus macgregori, new species. Type. 

elevated median longitudinal ridge; lower sides of snout with two longitudinal raised edges, connected 
by numerous low and slight transverse keels; operculum with a slightly oblique median raised keel, 
from which radiate obliquely downward about 8 lesser raised lines; pectoral fin short, about equal to 
(»y(»; color in spirits uniform dark brown; caudal with a whitish posterior edge. 

Here described from a single specimen, 1.50 inches long, the type, no. 20202 U. S. National Museum, 
from Calayan. The specimen is probably a female. 

Except for the much larger number of tail rings, this species seems closely to resemble Doryrhamphus 
pleurotscnia (GUnther). 

OASTEBOTOKEUS Heckel. 

63. (^asterotokeuB biaculeatus (Bloch). Dnmdam. 

Three examples from Cuyo, G and 7 inc^hes long. General color in life grass green, finely speckled 
with pale blue; along side of head and tube some mottling of pink; eggs pale brown. 

HIPPOCAMPUS Linnsus. 

64. HippocampuB kuda BleektT. 

One example, 5 inrh(»a long, from Mindon) Island, agreeing with the specimen recorded by Jordan 
& Seal(^ from Cavite. Th(» specimcms we have called //. kuda diff(T from H. aterrimus Jordan & Snyder 
in color, in their ^«nloo(h(T body, with less prominent tubercles and without tentacles, in their longer 
snout and relatively longer body; and in i\\o form of the coronet and lesser prominence of the head 
tubercles, which ))ciir no tentacles. The length of the snout is nearly exactly equal to the distance 
fn)ni the front of the orbit to the anterior rim of the nuchal pore. In //. aterrimus the snout is shorter, 
though apparently variable in length, bi»ing never gr(»at(»r in our specimens than the distance from 
the posterior inot anterior") rim of the orbit to the nuchal pore. In //. aterrimus the depression on the 
top of the conniet is distinctly o-sided, ))eing])oun(led in front by two prominent points, while in HI iioia 
the rim of the depression is triangular the two anterior points not being developed. The head and 
snout of //. aterrimus is strij)ed with gray, in //. kuda speckled with black. The difference in relative 
length of the IhhIv, while dillicult to nu»asure, is cvich'nt to the eye on comparison of specimens of the 
same size. The specimens from southern Negras called U. kuda by Jordan & Scale are not that species. 
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but H. aterrimus. Ilippocampus kelloggi Jordan & Snyder resembles //. huda, but seems to be well 
distinguished by its smoother body, the spines of which are not enlarged at intervals. The coronet of 
H. kelloggi resembles that of H, aterrimus, rather than that of H. hida, but the posterior point is double. 

66. Hippocampus barbouri Jordan & Richardson, new species. 

Head 1.25 in trunk; trunk in tail 2.50; depth 1.50 in head; body rings 11; tail rings 35; dorsal 
rays 19 or 20, the fin situated on IJ body and li tail 
rings; snout equal to distance from anterior margin 
of orbit to upper posterior comer of operculum; eye 
2.50 in snout; supraorbital spines prominent, simple, 
acute; nasal spine sharp, directed obliquely forward; 
coronet moderately low, its depression bounded by five 
points, two anterior, one posterior, and two postero- 
lateral ; lower breast spines and cheek spines double on 
each side; spines of body prominent, larger at intervals, 
mostly acute, the larger ones sometimes rather rounded, 
but sharp-edged ; spines of both head and body without 
tentacles. 

Color light brown, the body more or less marbled 
and everywhere specked or reticulated with darker; 
snout and top of head crossed by numerous wavy lines 
of blackish; eye with similar wavy lines of dusky 
arranged radially; dorsal crossed submarginally by a 
prominent longitudinal dusky bar and at middle by a 
fainter one. 

Three specimens, two males and one female, 4 
inches long, from Cuyo. The type is no. 61683 U. S. 
National Museum; the co types no. 20205, Stanford 
University. 

On the life colors of the specimens from Cuyo, 
Mr. McGregor writes as follows: "General color dark 
dull green, lighter and more yellowish on ventral 
surface; interorbital, sides of face, chin, throat, and 
upper part of neck clear light yellow, speckled with 
rows of fine black dots; on the tube the dots are in 
transverse rows, on the body the rows are broken up or 
wanting." 

This species appears to be near Hippocampus angustus, described by Doctor Gtinther from Frey- 
cinet Harbor, Northwest Australia, but the body is deeper and the coloration is somewhat different. 

This species is named for Thomas Barbour, of Harvard University, in recognition of his work on the 
fishes of the Indies. 




Fig. 8.— Hippocampus barbouri, new species. Type. 



Family HOLOCENTRID.E. 



MYEIPRISTIS Cuvier. 



66. Myripristis murdjan (Forsk&l). Mangoc. 

One example, 4.50 inches long, from Cagayancillo. Color in life crimson; under parts strongly 
washed with rosy; a dark spot behind opercular spine and another in axil of pectoral: dorsal membranes 
light colored and without opaque white spots. 

67. Holocentrus lacteoguttatus Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

Holocentrum lacteoffuttatum Cuvier & Valenciennes. Hist. Nat. Poiss.. in, 1829, 214; Indian Ocean, Voy. Peron. 
Holocentrum punctatissimum Cuvier & Valenciennes, op. dt., p. 215; Caroline Islands (et al. acct.). 
Holocentrum stercus-muscarum Cuvier & Valenciennes, op. cit., vn, 1831, 503; Guam. 
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Holocentrum dijdoxiphus GUnther, Proc. Zool. Soc.. 1871, 6G0, pi. GO; Samoa Islands. GUnther, Flsche der sadsee, 07, 1873-75; 
Samoa, Marshall Islands, Tahiti, Paumotu, Aneiteum. 

Holocentrus gracilispinis Fowler, Proc. Ac. Nat. Scl,, Phila., 1904, 228; Honolulu. 

Holocentrus gladispinis Fowler, ibid., p. 225; Tahiti. 

Holocentrum argerUeum Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Polss., vn, 602, 1831; New Guinea. Quoy & Gaimard, Voy. Astro- 
labe, Zool., 677, pi. XIV, fig. 2, 1834; New Guinea. Klunzinger, Flsche des Rothen Meeres, i, 721, 1871; Red Sea. 

A single specimen, 4 inches long, from Calayan. The back and sides are sparsely punctiilated with 
minute specks. The spinous dorsal has a single row of opaque wedge-shaped white blotches. 

A reexamination of the cotypes of Holocentrus gracilisjnnis, 18 in number, and ranging in size from 
2 to 5.50 inches, seems to bear out Doctor Gtinther's view of the relations of part of the nominal species 
in this synonomy. The smaller specimens which are least faded are profusely covered with coffee-grain- 
like specks, like the specimens obtained by Jordan & Kellogg in Samoa, and the spinous dorsal has a 
series of conspicuous dusky blotches, above each of which is a diffused spot of opaque white. In more 
faded yoimg specimens the coarser coffee-grainlike specks and the dark markings on the spinous dorsal 
have nearly disappeared. In specimens over 4 inches long, all of which are more or less faded, the side 
flecks and punctulations have almost completely disappeared in the largest, in which also the dark 
spots on the spinous dorsal are wanting. In one of these, 5 inches long, the opaque white blotches of the 
spinous dorsal, which take the place of the black and white spots of the young, form two series on the 
anterior part of the fin, as stated by Cuvier in the original description of U. lacteoguttatum. The Holo- 
centrum argenteum of Cuvier & Valenciennes and of Quoy & Gaimard, described as without spots on the 
spinous dorsal, is doubtless not distinct from the present species, and has been so regarded by Doctor IQxm- 
zinger, who examined the types. The specimens recorded by Doctor Klunzinger from the Red Sea under 
the name H. argenteum had a row of opaque white spots on the spinous dorsal. The figure of H. argenteum, 
by Quoy & Gaimard, in slight disagreement with their description, shows an opaquish blotch behind each 
dorsal spine. 

68. Holocentrus ruber Forsk&l. Sugac, 

One specimen, 5 inches long, from Cagayancillo, two from Cuyo, 2 inches, and one from Calayan, 
1.50 inches. Side stripes black; outer soft ray of ventral blackish from base to tip. In life reddish 
with darker stripes; belly speckled; pectoral rays dark yellow; a dark blotch in upper portion of each 
spinous dorsal membrane. These specimens belong to the highly colored (coral reef) type called Holo- 
centnis praslin. 

A single specimen from Cuyo, 3 inches long, has the color much paler than in H praslin. The 
ventrals are broadly tipped with blackish, not with the outer ray dusky and the rest pale, as in the 
form called praslin. This specimen evidently belongs to the form called Holocentrus ruber by authors. 

69. Holocentrus microstomus Giinther. Sv^ac. 

One example, 4.50 inches long, from Cagayancillo. General color in life crimson; several longitu- 
dinal lines of pure white on sides; belly and chin white; flags of first dorsal crimson in membranes; a 
deeper colored blotch on first and second membrane; pectoral, ventral, caudal, and anal crimson. 

70. Holocentrus saznmara (Forsk&l). Sugac. 

One specimen from Cagayancillo, 5 inches long. In lite chiefly metallic silvery; scales with dusky 
spots forming nine longitudinal lines; head dark on top; opercle rosy; preopercle silvery; pectoral 
rosy; ventral white ; first dorsal with deep red-brown spots in the membranes, and with an opaque (white ?) 
spot above and below; first three membranes of spinous dorsal each with a spot of dark crimson; second 
dorsal with first three rays and membranes dark red, the others yellow; caudal dark reddish brown 
above and below; middle yellow; third spine and first ray of anal red, the rest yellow. 

Family SCOMBRID^. 

SGOMBEB Liniueiis. 

71. Scomber microlepidotus Riippell. 

Six specimens from Manila, 4 to 6 inches long. 
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Family CARANGIDiE. 
SCOMBEBOIDES Lac^pHe. 

This genus is distinguished from the American genus Oligoplites by having teeth on the ptery- 
goids, the maxillary broad behind (probably with well-developed supplemental bone), and more 
numerous dorsal spines. The jaws are without anterior canines as in Oligoplites. 

It is clear from the statement of Cuvier & Valenciennes that all of their species, except the elon- 
gate Chorinemus tol, and the deep-bodied Chorinemus farkharij possess the small-ovate evident scales 
usual in this genus. Ch, tol has slender, needle-like « or vermiculate scales as in the species of the 
American genus Oligoplites. The difference between the pointed ovoidal scales of S. sancti-petri and 
the needle-like scales of S. tol is, however, apparently much more a matter of degree than that between 
the scales of sancti-petri and the nearly orbicular ones of the two known species of the genus Eleria. 

72. Scomberoides tol (Cuvier & Valenciennes). Pipicao. 

Chorinemus tol Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., viii, 385, 1831; Pondicherry. Gunther, Cat. Fishes, ii, 473, 1860. 
Chorinemus moadetta. Day, Fishes India, 230. pi. Lib. flg. 1. 1876 (not of Cuvier & Valenciennes, vrhUch^Scoinberoidea aancti- 

petri, a species with pointed ovo<dal scales, and with two rows of spots on each side). 
Scomberoides toloo-parah, Jordan & Seale, Bui. U. S. Fish Comm., xxvi, 1906, 13; Cavite, P. I. (not of Rtippell). 

Two specimens from Manila, 6 and 8 inches. This species is well distinguished from others of its 
genus by its slender form and narrow needle-like scales. The specimens from Giran, Formosa, iden- 
tified by Jordan & Evermann as Scomberoides orientalisy belong to Scomberoides tol. 

73. Scomberoides toloo-parah Kiippell. 

Two specimens, 10 inches long, from Cavite, taken by Dr. G. A. Lung, and recorded by Jordan & 
Seale as Scomberoides tala, evidently belong to this species of Rtippell. They are marked by the long 
vertical fingermark-like blotches on each side, the anterior three of which cross the lateral line. The 
scales are ovate, pointed behind as in Scomberoides sancti-petri. The teeth are in two rows in the lower 
jaw, those of the inner row somewhat enlarged in the back half of the jaw; there are no anterior canines. 
The toloo parah of Russell, with spots above lateral line, and the Chorinemus toloo oi Cuvier & Valen- 
ciennes, though both poorly characterized, are probably identical and distinct from Rtippell's species. 
The name toloo is here consequently retained for the species with anterior canines in lower jaw and 
with narrow maxillaries, first adequately described by Day under that name, and in the present paper 
recorded as Eleria tala. 

The specimens from Hawaii described by Jordan & Evermann as Scomberoides toloo-parah are 
referable rather to Scomberoides sancti-petri. The specimens taken in Samoa are properly identified 
as Scomberoides sancti-petri^ of which Chorinemus moadetta Cuvier & Valenciennes is clearly a synonym. 
Klunzinger's Chorinemus moadetta is plainly Scomberoides tol, 

ELERIA Jordan k Seale. 

This genus, originally based on Eleria philippina Jordan & Seale (= Chorinemus tola of Day, but 
probably not Chorinemus tala of Cuvier & Valenciennes), is distinguished from ScomJberoides by its 
narrow maxillaries (much as in the American genus Oligoplites), its nearly orbicular scales, and by 
the presence of outwardly directed canine teeth in the front of the lower jaw. Teeth are present on 
the pterygoids as in Scomberoides. Only the original types of Eleria philippina are known to us. 

74. Eleria tala Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

(?) Scomber aculeatus Bloch, Ichthyologia, pi. 336, 1797; no locality. 

Chorinemus tala and C. toloo Cuvior & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., vu, p. 37., 1831; Malabar. 

A single specimen, 6.50 inches long, from Manila, and one, 4.50 inches, from Hoilo. This species 
differs from Eleria philippina in having the teeth weaker and the four anterior canines of the lower jaw 
directed outward at each edge of the symphysis. In Eleria philippina there are also two pairs of 
anterior canines, the posterior pair being situated inside the jaw at the symphysis and directed upward. 
We here follow Day in identifying the present species with the Chorinemus toloo of Cuvier & Valen- 



o On parts of the body these become quite short and are scarcely distinguishable in form from the scales of S. sancti- 
petri. 
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ciennes. Chorinemus tola, also described as having the teeth stronger in proportion than in Ch. lysan, 
is doubtless the same. Although the dentition was not adequately described by those authors, the 
agreement of the specimens with the remaining details of their description is satisfactory. Two small 
sp)ecimens from Cavite, collected by Doctor Lung and recorded by Jordan & Seale under the name of 
Scomheroides tola, belong to the present species. Scomber aculeatus^ scantily described by Bloch, is 
nearer Scomheroides tola than any other form. 

TSACHXJBOPS Gill. 

76. Trachurops crumenophthalma (Bloch). Matamhaca (=** Cow-eye"). 
One specimen from Manila, 5 inches long, and one from Lubang, 3.50 inches. 

MEOALASPIS Sleeker. 

76. Megalaspis cordyla (Linnaeus). Ureles. 
One example from Manila, 7 inches. 

CAEANX Lac^p^de. 

77. CaxBJiz forsteri Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

Four small specimens, 2.50 to 3.50 inches, one each from Lubang, Manila, Hoilo, and Cagayancillo. 

78. Caranx ignobills Forsk&l. 

One example from Iloilo and one from Lubang, 3 inches long. This species is very close to Caranx 
forsteri, differing from it in having the breast naked except for a small central patch of scales. 
70. Caranx ire Cuvier & Valenciennes. Salay salay. 

One example from Manila, 6 inches long, and one from Iloilo, 2.50 inches. 

80. Caranx afflnis Ruppell. 

A fine specimen, 6 inches long, from Cavite, taken by Doctor Lung, and recorded by Jordan & Seale 
as Caranx hasseltii, belongs to this species of Rtippell, which is distinguished from Caranx leptolepis, 
djeddaba, and calla by its more slender form. Depth 4.20 in total length, including caudal; lateral 
line becoming straight under seventh soft dorsal ray. 

81. Caranx leptolepis Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

A small specimen, 3 inches in length, taken at Cavite by Doctor Lung. The lateral line becomes 
straight under the twelfth dorsal ray. Depth 3.60 in total length, including caudal. 

82. Caranx calla Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

Four specimens, 3 inches long, from Manila and a single small specimen from Iloilo. This species 
is close to Caranx djeddaba, but the lower profile is more convex than the upper, and the lateral line 
becomes straight under the fourth or fifth soft dorsal ray. Depth 3.25 in total length. Four small 
specimens from Cavite, taken by Doctor Lung and recorded by Jordan & Seale as Caranx nigripinniSf 
belong to this species. 

83. Caranx djeddaba (Forskil). 

One example, G inches long, from Manila. The upper and lower profile are equally curved and 
the lateral line becomes straight under the second soft dorsal ray. Depth 3.60 in total -length. Color 
in life, silver^' white, washed with pale yellow along lateral line; caudal strongly lemon yellow, the 
upper fork edged with <lusky; upper parts deep blue; snout brown; a black blotch on upper posterior 
edge of opercle; pectoral, anal, and ventrals pure white; dorsals edged with dusky. 

84. Caranx deani Jordan & Sealo. 

A specimen 4 inches long, from Cavite, taken by Doctor Lung and recorded by Jordan & Seale as 
Caranx nigripinnis apparently l^elongs to this species. 
86. Caranx armatus Forskal. 

One specimen, 4 inches long, and one 2 inches, from Manila. 
86. Caranx altissimus Jordan I't Si»alo. 

Tluree six^cimens, 3 to 4 inches long, from Manila. 

Color in life, silvery white: a wash of j)ale blue on upper half; pectoral and caudal faintly washed 
with yellow; caudal edged with dusky; a small spot on posterior part of opercle, and another in axil 
of pectoral. 
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ALECTIS Baflnesque. 

87. Alectis major Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

Zeus gallus Bloch, Ichthyoiogia, tai. 192, fig. 1, 1786; East Indies. (Not of Linnaeus, which -^Selene vomer.) 
JZeas rirescens Lac^p^de, Hist. Nat. Polss., iv, 583, 1803; Atlantic, Mediterranean, East Indies. (Description Insufficient.) 
OaUicJUhys major Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Polss., ix, 168, pl. 254, 1833; East Indies. 
Scvris indica RappoU, Atlas, 128. taf. 33, fig. 1. 1826; Red Sea. 

Alectis cUiaris, Jordan & Scale, Bui. U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, xxvi, 1906 (1907), 14. Cavite, P. I. Jordan & Evermann, 
Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xxv, 1902, 338; Formosa, (^ot Zeus ciliaris of Bloch.) 

Seven specimens from Manila, 3.50 to 4.50 inches long. 

Color in life, silvery white, with blue and bronze reflections, especially on lower half; upper half, 
dorsal, and anal washed with yellow; a dusky line from interorbital to dorsal, and along base of dorsal 
on each side; dorsal fin streamers and ventrals dusky brown; pectoral clear; caudal slightly washed 
with yellow. 

Comparison of adult specimens of Alectis major recently received from Formosa with specimens 
of Alectis ciliaris oi the same size obtained by Doctor Gilbert at Panama leaves no doubt that the two are 
distinct species. They are well distinguished in Riippell's figures (Atlas, pl. 33, fig. 1 and 2) of Blep- 
haris fasdatus {=A. ciliaris) and Scyris indica(=A. major). Bloch's figure of Zeus ciliaris shows the 
ventrals too long, but there is no serious reason for doubting that it is the same as Blepharis fasdatus, 
distinguished as it is from Bloch^s Zeus gallus (= Gallichthys major C. & V.) by its convex profile, 
shorter nose, longer fin streamers, and basal blotch on dorsal fin. 

Family M£NIDi£. 

MENE Lac^pkLe. 

88. Mene xnaculata (Bloch). Zapatero. 

One specimen from Manila, 5.50 inches long. 

Family RACHYCENTRIDiE. 
BACHYCENTBON Kaup. 

89. Bachycentron canaduxn (Linnseus). 
(Elacate pondicerriana Cuvier & Valenciennes.) 
One young specimen from Manila. 

It appears that this species undergoes considerable changes in form and coloration with age. The 
example before us, which is 10 inches long, has the caudal scarcely emarginate, tipped both above 
and below with white. The median lateral band is nearly twice as wide as the eye, and prominent. 
The specimen agrees in all respects with RusselPs figure, no. 153, called by him Peddamottah, and taken 
from a specimen 1 foot 5 inches long. An apparently excellent figure of the Atlantic form was pub- 
lished by Doctor Holbrook in his Ichthyology of South Carolina (pl. 14, fig. 2), evidently from an 
adult specimen, as the tail is deeply notched and without white edges. Doctor Holbrook had seen 
specimens as long as 4 feet. We do not know the length of the specimen figured by Jordan & Evermann 
(Fishes of North & Middle America, pl. 148, fig. 401). Professor Riippell's figure of an adult 
specimen from the Red Sea (Neue Wirbelthiere, pl. 12, fig. 3) does not appear to differ essentially 
from the figures of Holbrook and Jordan & Evermann of the Atlantic form, except that the dusky lat- 
eral stripes are wanting, doubtless due to age. Riippell's specimens were 2 to 2J feet in length. Bloch's 
figure of Scomber niger was based on an old manuscript drawing by Prince Maurice of Nassau, and is 
extremely poor, although doubtless representing the present species. 

Family TRICHIURID^. 

TBIGHIXJBUS Linnsus. 

90. TrichiiiruB haumela (Forsk&l). 

One specimen, 15 inches long, and tliree under 9 inches, from Manila. Color in life silvery white; 
dorsal pale yellow, edged with dusky; a dusky line along base of dorsal on each side; pectoral palo 
yellow, speckled with dusky. 

B. B. F. 1907—17 
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This species differs from Tnchiurus savala Cuvier in its much larger eye, which is contained 2.50 
in the snout. TricMurus savala is stated by Doctor Giinther, who had specimens, to have the eye 3.50 
in snout and is so figured by Cuvier & Valenciennes. Specimens recorded by Jordan & Scale from 
Cavite as T. savala are not that species, but are Trichiurus haumela. 

Family STROMATEIDiE. 

APOLECTTJS Cuvier ft Valenciennes. 

91. Apolectus niger (Bloch). 

Three specimens from Manila, 2.50 inches long. 

Family EQUULIDiE. 

EQUTTLA Cuvier. 

92. Equula insidiator (Bloch). 

Four specimens from Manila, 3 inches long. 

LEIOONATHXJS Lac^p^de. 

93. Leiog^nathus ensiferus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

EqwHa ensifera Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., x, 66, 1835; Pondicherry. 

(^1) Scomber edentulu8 Bloch, Ichth., pi. 428, 1785; Tranquebar. 

Equula dussumieri Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., x, 77, pi. 283, 1835; Coromandel. OOnther, Cat. Fishes, n, 

500. 1860; Borneo. (Not Leiognathus dussumieri of Jordan & Seale, except in part, or of Evermann & Seale.) 
7 Equula ederUula, GOnther, Cat. Fishes, ii, 498, 1860; in part. 

Depth 1.80 (2.33 in total length); head 3.2 (4.16 in total length); nose short, rather deep, hardly 
equaling eye; eye 28 in head; nuchal spine straight, its length from the base of its median ridge li 
times eye, the tip of the spine reaching much more than halfway from its base to the first dorsal spine; 
supraocular ridges distinctly convergent posteriorly; mandible very little concave; lower margin of 
preopercle with a few indistinct and discontinuous fine serratures; teeth evident; second dorsal spine 
broken off; ventral spine short, not more than § length of second anal spine; pectoral 1.25 in head; 
scales larger than in allied species oi LelognathtLs, about 22 series before origin of spinous dorsal; color 
silvery, bluish above; anterior rays and membranes of spinous dorsal with dusky tinge; axil of pectoral 
blackish; sides of muzzle rather heavily punctulated with blackish. 

Color in life silvery; lateral line and edge of dorsal and anal bright lemon yellow; base of pectoral 
dusky, basal half of fin yellow; caudal washed with yellow, edged with dusky; sides of snout dusky. 

This species is most readily distinguished from those we have called Leiognathus cahallus and coma 
by its less concave mandible and its larger scales. We do not believe that the Equula ensifera and 
E. dussumieri of Cuvier & Valenciennes are distinct, those authors stating that E. dussumieri is merely 
a little more oblong and has the second dorsal ^r^ine a little shorter. Cuvier's characterization of Equula 
ensifera by its second dorsal spine, which is said to be "compressed, bn)a(l, and curved like the blade 
of a saber," applies more or less equally to any of the three allied species with which we are here con- 
cerned. If there is any difference in this respect, the specimens we have called L. cahallus have the 
second dorsal spine broadest and most saber-like of the three species. But E. caballa is explicitly 
contrasted by Cuvier & Valenciennes with E. ensifera and (by implication^ with E. dussumieri, as a 
species differing from both in its longer head and its strongly concave mandibular outline. We are 
not at all certain of the identity of Bloch' s Scomber edentulus, which is evidently both poorly described 
and poorly figured. It seems to us most likely that it is the fish we have here called Leiognathus cortuiy 
although we doubt if it is possible satLsfactorily to determine it without examination of the type. 
Valenciennes' s verification of the synonomy of S. edentulus with Cuvier's E. ensifera we can not admit 
to hold, this having apparently gone little, if any, further than an examination of the teeth, in order 
to controvert Lac^p^de's position in establishing his genus Leiognathus. The Leiognathus argenteus 
of Lac^p^de was founded on Bloch' s description in the entire absence of specimens. The present 
species seems not to have been known to Russell. 

Two specimens, 2.75 and 4 inches long, from Manila, and one from Iloilo, 1.75 inches; Three 
young specimens, 2.50 inches long, from Cavite, taken by Doctor Lung and recorded by .Tordan & Seale 
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as Leiognathiis dussumieri are also of this species. The Leiognathus dussumteri of Evermann & Seale, 

which has the "spine-shaped crest on nuchal region not reaching halfway to base of first dorsal spine," 

is evidently not this species, but probably Leiognathiis coma. 

94. Leiognathus caballa (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Equula caballa Cuvier & Valenciennes, Ilist. Nat. Poiss., x. 73, 1835; Indian Ocean and Red Sea. Gtinther, Cat. Fishes, 

II, 499, 1860. 
{7)Scomber equula Forslc&l, Descr. Animal., 58, 1775; Red Sea. 
Totah-Karah, Russell, Fishes Coromandel, pi. G2, 1803. 
Leiognathus dussumieri, Jordan & Seale, Bui. U. S. Fish Comm., xxvi, 1906, 15; Cavite, P. I. (in part only, some of the 

specimens being L, ensifera: not Equula dussumieri of Cuvier & Valenciennes, or of Giinther, or of Evermann & Seale), 
Leiognathus edentulus, Evermann & Seale. Bui. U. S. Fish Comm., xxvi, 1906, 69; San Fabian, P. I. (not at all certainly the 

Scomber edentulus ot Bloch). 

Depth 1.66 (2.16 to 2.25 in total length); head 3 (3.66 to 3.75 in total length); nose longer and less 
deep than in L. ensifera, about 1.2 times eye; eye 3.1 in head; nuchal spine strongly curved, and the 
profile prominently concave in front of its base; length of the median nuchal ridge fully 1.5 times eye, 
the tip of the spine reaching considerably more than halfway to base of first dorsal spine; supraocular 
ridges nearly straight, or slightly divergent posteriorly; lower outline of mandible very strongly concave, 
lower margin of preopercle scarcely serrated; teeth minute; second dorsal spine broad and sharp-edged 
anteriorly, its length about 1.4 in head; ventral spine .75 of length of second anal spine; pectoral 1.25 
in head; scales smaller than in L. ensifera, about 32 series in front of spinous dorsal; color in spirits 
silvery, bluish above; dorsal and caudal faintly edged with dusky; axil of pectoral blackish; sides of 
muzzle weakly punctulated with blackish. In life the anal fin is washed with chrome yellow. 

This species may be known by its long head, very deep body, highly arched back and deeply 
concave profile, and its strongly concave mandibular outline. It is well described by Cuvier & 
Valenciennes. Our specimens, ranging in size up to 5.50 inches, give the head measurement as 
stated by the authors of the Histoire Naturelle de Poissons and quoted with interrogation by Doctor 
Giinther. Specimens of L. ensiferus and L. coma invariably have the head distinctly shorter. It is 
likely that Forsk&Ps Scomber equula, "5 poll, long, 3 poll, latum; labium — inferius curvum, retusum,*^ is 
this species, and that the name equula should replace caballa. 

We have two examples, 4.50 inches long, from Manila; one from Iloilo, 2.50 inches, and one from 
Aparri, 2.50 inches. Three specimens from Cavite, 1.50 to 5.50 inches long, recorded by Jordan & 
Seale as Leiognathus dussumieri, belong to this species; as also one from Keerun, Formosa, 2.50 inches 
long, from among specimens recorded by Jordan & Evermann as Leiognathus splendens; and one of the 
same size from southern Negros, recorded by Jordan & Seale under the latter name. 
06. Leiognathus coma (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Komah-Karah, Russell. Fishes Coromandel, pi. 03. 

Equula coma Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss , x, 70, 1835 (after Russell). 

Leiognathus dussumieri, Evermann & Seale, Bui. U. S. Fish Comm., xxvi, 190(), 67; San Fabian, P. I, (not Equula dussu- 
mieri of Cuvier & Valenciennes or of Giinther). 
{'{) Scomber edentulus Bloch, Ichth.. pi. 428, 1785; Tranquebar. 

Depth 1.9 (2.45 in total length); head 3.2 (4 in total length); nose 1.2 times eye, noticeably less 
deep than in L. caballa; eye 3.3; nuchal spine short and somewhat curved, its k»ngth not greater than 
eye, the tip of the spine reaching less than halfway from thd base of its median ridge to the base of 
the first dorsal spine; supraocular ridges convergent posteriorly; mandibular outline slightly less con- 
cave than in L. caballa; lower margin of preopercle strongly serrate; teeth distinct; second dorsal 
spine longer than head; second anal spine 1.4 in head; ventral spine .6 of second anal spine; pectoral 
pointed, 1.3 in head; scales very small, about 35 series in front of origin of spinous dorsal; color as in 
L. caballa, but with the sides and front of muzzle with more black, and with 6 or 8 indistinct trans- 
verse bands of dusky between lateral line and dorsal outline. 

We have little doubt that our specimens., one from Iloilo and two from Manila, 3 inches long, are 
the Komah-Karah of Russell. They differ from those that we have called L. caballa in their distinctly 
more slender body, slightly smaller scales, slightly less concave profile and mandibular outline, and 
much shorter nuchal ridge. The shortness of the nuchal ridge alone will separate them at once from 
Leiognathus ensiferus, caballa, splendens, and fasciatus, the two last species being, however, well 
enough distinguished by other characters. In form Leiognathus coma very much resembles L. nuchalis, 
which approaches L. coma in the shortness of its nuchal spine. But L. nuchalis is easily separated 
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by its nuchal blotch and much shorter second dorsal and second anal spine. We have no doubt 
that the Leiognathus dussumieri of Evermann & Scale, said to have the nuchal spine reaching less than 
halfway to base of first dorsal spine, is this species. 

It is not impossible that this may be the Scomber edentuLua of Bloch. Both our L. coma and Bloch's 
species have transverse bands, which are lacking in our specimens of L. ensiferus and L. caballa. Of 
the three species L. coma also agrees with Bloch's figure most nearly in its slendemess of form. Cuvier's 
figure of Equula dussumieri {—ensiferus), however, also shows indistinct cross bands, and it is barely 
possible that Scomber edentulus is the same as L. ensiferus. But the evident poorness of Bloch's figure 
and utter lack of specific characterization in his description stand badly in the way of any satisfactory 
conclusion. 

96. Leiog^nathus splendens (Cuvier). 

One specimen from Aparri, 2.50 inches long, and one from Manila, 2.25 inches. 

OAZZA Btlppell. 

97. Oassza zuinuta (Bloch). 

Two examples, 3 inches long, from Manila; one from Lubang, 2.50 inches; and one from Iloilo, 2.50 
inches. 

Family PEMPHERID^. 
PEMFHEBIS Cuvier. 

98. Pempheris oualenslB Cuvier & Valenciennes. 
Two examples, 5.50 inches long, from Calayan. 

Family KUHLIIDiE. 
KUHLIA QUI. 

99. Kuhlia rupestris (Lac^p^de). 

A single example, 7 inches in length, from Mindoro Island. 

100. Kuhlia marginata (Cuvier & Valenciennes). Damagan. 

Three specimens from Mindoro Island, 4 to 7 inches long, and one 4 inches long from Aparri. One 
of the smaller Mindoro specimens was taken from the Rio Baco, above tide, at Camp Balete. 

Family APOGOMCHTHYIDi«. • 
AMIA Gronow. 

101. Amia lateralis (Valenciennes). 

Dorsal vi-i, 9; anal ii, 8; a narrow black line on each side from opercle to base of caudal, just before 
which is a small round black spot. Bleeker's Apogon ccramensis, from Coram, and Day*s specimens 
from Nicobars, called by liim Apogon ceramensis, appear to be in no way distinguishable from the present 
species. The types of Valenciennes were from Vanicolo. 

Of this species we have one specimen, 3 inches long, from Cuyo. 

102. Amia novse-guinese (Valenciennes). 

A single specimen, 2 inches long, from Iloilo. 

103. Amia novemfasciata (Cuvier tt Valenciennes). 

Of this well-marked species we have four specimens from Calayan, 3 to 3.50 inches long, and a single 
specimen each from Cuyo and Ticao Island. 

104. Amia quadrifasciata (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Three specimens from Manila, 2.25 to 3 inches. Color in life silvery, with blue and green reflections; 
pectoral clear; other fins reddish; caudal with a dusky longitudinal line through middle. 
106. Amia hyalosoma (Bleeker). 

Two specimens from Mindoro Island, 4.50 inches long, and one from Calayan (from brackish water 
near stream mouth\ 5 inches. These specimens a^jree perfectly with the description and figure of this 
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species published by Day. Bleeker fails to describe and omits from his figure the black blotch 
between the second and third dorsal spines. There is, however, scant reason for supposing that his 
and Day's specimens are different. Amia jenkinsi Evermann & Seale differs from the present species 
in its shorter maxillary. Life colors of Calayan specimen silvery, dusky above; a large circular dusky 
spot on caudal peduncle; a small dusky mark on each sfde above posterior base of anal. 

106. Amia kalloptera (Bleeker). 

A single specimen 3 inches long, from Fuga Island, evidently belongs to this species. There is an 
indistinct dusky lateral band, above and below which is a faint light border. At the base of ths caudal 
fin, above the lateral line, is a black blotch as large as the pupil. There are oblique black blotches on 
the first four membranes of the spinous dorsal. Both soft dorsal and anal are barred across the base, 
and the soft dorsal is also margined with dusky. The caudal is black-edged above and below, and the 
membrane between the first and second rays of the ventral is blackish. 

MIONOBUS Erefrt. 

107. Mionorus glaga (Bleeker). 

Four specimens, 2 to 3 inches, from Manila. Color in life silvery, with green reflections; dorsal and 
caudal edged with dusky; ventral and anal washed with yellow; pectoral faintly washed with red. 

APOOONICHTHYS Bleeker. 

108. Apogonichthys fo (Jordan & Seale). 

A single example, 2 inches long, from Iloilo. 

The original type of Apogonichtkya Bleeker is A. perdix Bleeker (Floris). This species has an incom- 
plete lateral line, an entire preopercle and teeth on the palatines. The genus Apogonichthys is therefore 
the same as Foa^ and Fowleria (aurita) is generically distinct. 

Family AMBASSlDiE. 

AMBASSIS Cuvier. 

109. Axnbassis uro taenia Bleeker (not Ambassis urotaenia of Day). 

Four specimens, 3 to 4 inches long, from Calayan, in a brackish estuary, and one example from Iloilo, 
4 inches. Lateral line not interrupted. 

110. Axnbassis kopsi (Bleeker). 

A single specimen, 2.50 inches long, from Iloilo. 

PBIOPIS Kuhl & Van Hasselt. 

111. Priopis intemipta (Bleeker). 

Two specimens from Mindoro Island, 2.50 and 3 inches long, and one from Cuyo, 2 inches. 

112. Priopis buruensis (Bleeker). 

Two specimens from Aparri, 2.75 and 3.50 inches long, we refer with some hesitation to this species. 
They are of slightly slenderer form than the specimens we have called Priopis interrupta, and the second 
dorsal spine is not so long, the specimens in these respects agreeing with those from Cavite, called buru- 
ensis by Jordan & Seale. In both the present specimens and in those here recorded as Priopis intemipta 
the interopercle has from 3 to 5 small denticulations in front of its posterior angle. Doctor Bleeker states 
(Key, Revision Apogonini) that the interopercle is smooth or has only a single denticulation in AmbassiB 
buruensis. The two forms, as they are represented in our own specimens, are evidently very closely 
related, and may not be really different. 

Family SEKKANID/€. 
NIPHON Cuvier k Valenciennes. 

113. Niphon spinosus Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

A single specimen, 3.50 inches long, from Cuyo. 

Color in life pale silvery blue; fins light salmon; caudal light yellow at base. 
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CENTSOOENTS Bichardson. 
{Myriodon Brisout de Barneville; Gennadius Jordsn & Seale.) 
114. Centrogenys vaigiensis (Quoy & Gaimard). 

Scorpstna vaiffienis Quoy & Gaimard, Voy. Uranio, Zool., 324, pi. lviii, fig. 1, 1824; Walgiou. 

Centrogenys waigiensis, Bleokor, Atlas, vii, G8, pi. ccxcvii, flg. 1, 1876; East Indies. 

Sebastes stoliczkx Day, Fish. Ind., 148, pi. xxxvi, fig. 1, 1877; Nicobars (namo comoctod in addenda to Myriodon waiffiensU), 

Oennadius stoliczx, Jordan & Seale, Bui. U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, xxvi, 1906 (1907), 37; Panay, P. I. 

/Centrogenys vaigiensis, Boulonger, Cat., 147, 1885; Singapore to Philippines and Australia. 

' One specimen from Cuyo, 3.25 inches long. The original figure of this species by Quoy & Oaimard 
shows the lower pectoral rays unbranched. 

VASIOLA Swainson. 

116. Variola louti (Forsk&l). 

A specimen, 9.50 inches long, from Calayan. Color in life dark red, spotted with darker red ; terminal 
half of pectoral light yellow. 

CEPHALOPHOLIS Bloch & Schneider. 

116. Cephalopholis miniatus (ForskAl). 

One finely preserved specimen from Calayan, 7.50 inches long. In life bright scarlet, thickly spotted 
with dark blue. 

117. Cephalopholis ar^us (Bloch). Tumululin. 

One example, 5.50 inches long, from Cagayancillo. Color in life dark brown, everywhere spotted 
with deep blue, each spot surrounded with black; spots most numerous on dorsal, caudal, and anal fins. 

118. Cephalopholis leopardus (Lac^pMc). 

A specimen, 6 inches long, from Calayan Island. Dorsal ix, 15; anal ni, 9; scales 7-75-30; color 
apparently much faded; two dusky blotches on top of caudal peduncle; fins pale; caudal with two 
oblique converging dark bars behind. In life bright scarlet, with dusky along sides of dorsal. 

EPINEPHELUS Bloch. 

119. Epinephelus diacanthus (Cuvier <fe Valenciennes). 

A specimen, 4 inches long, from Cuyo, and one 3 inches long from Cagayancillo, apparently belong 
to this species. Oblique body bands distinct. Teeth in two rows in anterior part of lower jaw. 

120. Epinephelus megachir (Richardson). 

Four specimens from Calayan, 3 to 3.50 inches long, conform more nearly to the description of this 
species than any other. The pectorals are noticeably longer than in other East Indian species of 
Epinephelus, though somewhat shorter than the head. The teeth are in two rows anteriorly in the 
lower jaw and in a single row behind the anterior third of the jaw. Body, head, and fins are every- 
where closely spotted, the spots on the body being for the most part roundish and larger in size than 
the pupil. There are no cross bands. 

121. Epinephelus nebulosus (Cuvicr & Valenciennes). 

Depth 3.20; head 2.60; dorsal xi,lG; analiii, 8; scales 17-98-42; snout 4.60, equaling eye; eye 4.60; 
interorbital space 1.6 in eye; lower jaw slightly projecting; maxillary 2.30 in head, scarcely extending to 
the vertical from posterior border of orbit; teeth in two series in lower jaw; canines moderate; preoper- 
cular angle with 5 or 6 teeth larger than the rest; middle opercular spine nearer lower than upper, the 
lower spine scarcely as far back as upper; opercular flap pointed; head covered with cycloid scales; 
maxillary not scaly; gill-rakers 15 on the lower part of the anterior arch; dorsal origin over base of 
pectoral; longest dorsal spine shorter than soft rays; pectoral 1.6 in head; ventral 1.9, not quite to 
vent; third anal spine scarcely as long as second; caudal rounded; scales of middle portion of sides 
ctenoid, those of belly and breast and above lateral line on anterior half of l)ody cycloid. 

Color in spirits dark brownish, each side with numerous large circular pale spots, nearly as largo as 
eye, and each encirck^d by a more or less continuous black border; two similar black-bordered spots on 
the opercle; three dark stripes radiating from the eye backward across the cheek; two zigzag black 
lines, bordering a pale interstripe, passing downward and backward from back of maxillary; a similar 
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pale cross band, bordered with blackish, on each side of chin midway of length of mandible; dorsal 
dusky, slightly mottled with lighter, especially anteriorly on soft dorsal; caudal blackish, with a narrow 
white edge and with a few small whitish spots posteriorly; anal blackish, with pale edge; ventrals 
dusky; outer two-thirds of pectorals blackish, with pale outer edge and with three pale crossbars, the 
two anterior ones incomplete, being represented in the middle of the fin by two or three separated 
round pale spots. 

A single young specimen, 3.50 inches long, from Aparri, agrees with the figure of Bleeker except 
in the coloration of the pectorals. Owing to its small size, we can not be certain that the specimen is 
not the young of Bloch*s Epinephelus brunneris. Bloch*s figiure, however, shows a considerably different 
coloration. From Doctor Boulenger's redescription of E. brunneus from a half-grown individual from 
the Chinese Sea, our specimen differs in the following particulars: (1) In that the scales are largely 
ctenoid; (2) that the lower opercular spine is not as far back as the upper; (3) that the maxillary is not 
scaly; (4) that the third anal spine is shorter, rather than longer, than the second. It is difficult to 
compare the coloration, owing to the different age of the specimens and the lack of detail in Doctor 
Boulenger*s description. Serranus kawainehari of Richardson (not Tenmiinck & Schlegel), which is 
thought by Doctor Boulenger to be a synonym of Epinephelus brunneus was said by Sir John Richardson 
to have the pectorals colorless (size of specimen, 6 inches). Bloch*s fish had the pectorals barred. 

FLESIOFS Cnvier. 

(Pharopteryx Ruppell.) 

122. Plesiops nigricans (Rilppell). 

Three examples, 5 inches long, from Calayan. Dorsal spines 12. 

123. Plesiops melas (Bleeker). 

Four specimens, 2 to 2.75 inches, from Calayan. Dorsal spines 11; body without blue spots or lines. 

FamUy PRIACANTHIDiC. 

PBIACANTHTJS Cuvier. 

124. Priacanthus hamrur (Forsk&l). 

One specimen, 9.50 inches long, from Calayan. Uniform light scarlet in life. 

Family LUTIANIDiC. 
LUTXANUS (Bloch). 

125. Lutianus argentimaculatus (Forsk&l). 

A specimen, 7.50 inches long, from Calayan, in a brackish estuary; one 5 inches long from Camp 
Balete, Rio Baco, Mindoro, above tide; and one, 4 inches, from Iloilo. Life colors of Calayan specimen 
dark olive green above lateral line, below dark red, more or less spotted and blotched with silvery; a 
wavy line of dark blue green below eye; ventral and anal red, edged with white; pectoral red. 

126. Lutianus kasmira (Forsk&l). 

A single example, 5 inches long, from Fuga Island. 

127. Lutianus lineatus (Quoy & Gaimard). 

A specimen, 4 inches long, from Lubang, and one from Aparri, 3 inches. . 

128. Lutianus russelli (Bleeker). Daragdarag. 

A specimen 3.50 inches long from Cuyo, and one of the same size from Iloilo. In life, dark 
greenish above lateral line; side and belly silvery; each side crossed by five light orange lines, the 
upper one short, the second extending from the eye to the large brown spot on lateral line beneath first 
dorsal ray; third and fourth extending from gill-opening to caudal; fifth from pectoral to caudal; 
pectoral white, the other fins washed with light orange; no dark sjwt at base of pectoral. 

The identification of these specimens with this species of Bleeker is rendered possible only by the 
full description of the life colors by Mr. McGregor, all traces of the orange stripes having disappeared 
in the preserved specimens. We are not certain that L. rvMelli is distinct from L.fulviflamina (Forsk&l). 
The young specimens recorded from Cavite by Jordan & Seale as Lutianus russelli are not this species, 
but are more probably L. quinquelineatus. 
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129. Lutianus quinquelineatus (Bloch). 

A specimen 3.50 inches long from l^Ianila, and one yet smaller from Aparri, we refer with some 
hesitation to the present species. Scales 58; dorsal x, 14; anal in, 9; tongue with teeth; back of pre- 
opercle with an evident, but not deep, notch; each side with three dusky bands, the upper band extend- 
ing from top of eye to end of spinous dorsal; second band proceeding from middle of eye backward, 
passing through a black fingermark-like blotch, bordered with pale, which lies half above and half 
below the lateral line, under the front part of the soft dorsal; a distinct black blotch on upper part of 
base of pectoral. The life colors of the Manila specimen are thus described by Mr. McGregor: Dusky 
green above; white below; three obscure dusky brown longitudinal bands on side, the middle one 
ending in a large black oblong spot imder first dorsal rays; pectoral white; anal and ventral clear light 
yellow; dorsal and caudal dusky. 

The presence of only 3 dusky stripes, instead of 5, which Doctor Day found in specimens as small 
as 6 inches, we think may be due to the still more youthful condition of our specimens. The occurrence 
of the dark spot at the base of the pectoral appears to be a distinctive character. 

The specimens recorded by Jordan & Scale from Cavite as Lutianus russelli belong to the present 
species. 

130. Nexnipterus japonicus (Bloch). 

A single specimen, 3.50 inches long, from Manila. In life silvery, with a rosy wash; about eight 
obsolescent longitudinal lines of pale yellow; a broad stripe of sulphur yellow along under surface 
from isthmus to caudal; dorsal and caudal tipped with deep rose; caudal with a line of chrome yellow 
along upper margin; pectoral pale rose; ventral white; anal white with two faint rosy lines. 

Family THERAPOxNIDiC. 
THEBAFON Cuvler.a 

131. Therapon cancellatus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Two specimens from Mindoro Island, 5 and 6 inches in length. 

132. Therapon quadrilineatus (Bloch). 

Four specimens, 3 to 5 inches long, from Cuyo, Lubaiig, Iloilo, and Aparri. General color in life 
silvery white; a steely gloss on upper parts; four longitudinal lines of brown on each side, with an 
incomplete fifth stripe between the two upper ones, stopping under the second or third dorsal spine; 
dorsal clear, with a dark brown blotch between third and sixth spines; on each side a dusky predorsal 
blotch. 

133. Therapon puta (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

One specimen from Iloilo and one from Manila, 3 and 4 inches long. Life colors of Manila specimen 
silvery, with a light bluish wash above; two dusky green bands extending full length of side, the first 
originating behind middle of eye and the second just above it; a large dusky blotch on spinous dorsal; 
anterior margin of soft dorsal greenish; four oblique dark green bands on caudal, two on each side of a 
median horizontal band; pectoral and ventral clear; anal with a large diffuse blotch of dark greenish. 

134. Therapon jarbua (Forsk&l). • 

A specimen each, 4 inches long, from Manila and Calayan, and two young examples, under 1 
inch, from Ticao Island. Color in life of the Manila specimen silvery, washed with bluish steel; each 
side with three curved longitudinal bands, the first beginning at front of spinous dorsal and ending 
under soft dorsal, si'cond beginning midway between occiput and first dorsal spine, curving downward 
to below lateral line, and then upward to its termination behind soft dorsal; third beginning on occiput, 
whence it passes downward along posterior margin of operclo, then backward along side, under the 
lateral line anteriorly, to the base of the caudal fin; three dusky bands on caudal; anal and ventral 
clear white, the former reddiah yellow externally, the latter reddish yellow mesially; a large dusky 
blotch on first dorsal; two smaller dusky blotches on margin of second dorsal; an obsolete line of golden 
yellow above ventral and anal. 

HELGTES Cuvier. 

135. Helotes sexlineatus (Quoy & Gaimard). 
On«? example, 4 inches long, from Manila. 



a Originally misprinted Terapon, "an error of transcription." 
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SCOLOPSIS Cuvier. 

136. Scolopsis cancellata Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

One specimen, 3.50 inches long, from Cuyo. In life the upper half brown, with three pale yellow 
stripes; lower half silvery white; vertical fins washed with pink; paired fins white with a black spot in 
each axil. 

P0MADA8I8 LaodpMe. 

137. Pomadaalfl argjreua (Cuvier and Valenciennes). 

Eight specimens, 2.50 to 4 inches long, from Manila. Color in life of largest examples silvery white, 
washed ventrally with elusive yellow ; fins more strongly yellow ; a dusky spot on posterior part of opercle ; 
eye large, 3.2 in head; second anal spine long and slender. 

These specimens are certainly not different from those described and figured by Bleeker as Pristi- 
poma argyreum, and figured by Day as P. giwraca. The P. guoraca and argyreum of Bleeker appear to be 
different species, the first having a much smaller eye and shorter and heavier second anal spine, and being 
probably identical with the Chtoraka of Russell. 

138. Pomadasis argenteus (Lac^pMe). 

Two specimens from Manila, 3 to 4 inches. Color in life silvery, with dusky spots on each scale of 
upper parts; pectoral pale yellow; other fins a little dusky; spines of dorsal silvery. 

139. Pomadasis maculatus (Bloch). 

A single example, 3 inches long, from Manila. General color in life dusky silvery; five dusky ver- 
tical blotches on side, three below dorsal crossing lateral line, and two on caudal peduncle, the first just 
behind soft dorsal; dorsal and caudal fins dusky; pectoral clear; ventral light yellow; anal dusky yellow. 

FENTAFUS Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

140. Pentapus caninus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). {Pentaptis bifasdatus Bleeker.) 

Two specimens, 2.50 inches long, from Cuyo. Color in life brown, the side stripes and belly white. 

FLECTOBHTNCHUS Laodp^de. 

141. Plectorhynchus orientalis (Bloch). 

One specimen from Calayan, 4 inches long. In life white, with large irregular dark seal brown bands 
and blotches; one irregular wide band from eye to end of caudal on each side, connecting across occiput; a 
transverse interorbital band; another paler narrow band from base of pectoral to and on anal; dusky spot 
on snout and another on each side below eye, bordered with yellow; caudal crossed diagonally above and 
below by seal brown bands; spinous dorsal crossed by two brown bands; soft dorsal with one band; both 
dorsals white and yellowish on margins; ventral white; red spots in axils of ventral and pectoral. 

142. Plectorhynchus lineatus (Linnaeus). 

Three specimens from Aparri, 2.50 inches long, agreeing in all respects with the original figure and 
description of Diagramma albovittatum of Ruppell. Riippell's types were 5 inches long. 

Family SPARIDi€. 
LETHBINUS Cuvier. 

143. Lethrinus moensii Bleeker. 

One specimen, .7.50 inches long, from Calayan. Depth 3.2; head 2.75; snout 2 in head; teeth all 
conical and pointed; each side with 6 indistinct dusky cross bands; a dark spot at base of each dorsal spine 
and ray. In life brownish ; dorsal and caudal marked with red ; a red spot on opercle. 

This species appears to be close to Lethrinus variegatns Ehrenberg (L. latifrona Ruppell), from which 
it is distinguished apparently by its more slender form and by certain differences in coloration. 

144. Lethrinus imahsenoides Ehrenberg. 

A specimen 4 inches long from Cuyo agrees with others called Lethrinus mahsenoides by Jordan & 
Scale. Depth 2.50 to base of caudal; posterior teeth molar; coloration in spirits uniform pale olive, each 
scale of sides and back with a faint dark spot at base; base of dorsal spines dusky. The third, fourth, and 
fifth dorsal spines are the longest. The specimen Ls evidently close to Lethrinus fiasmatoptenis of Tem- 
minck & Schlegel, and may be that species. We have no notes on the life colors. 
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Family KYPHOSID^E. 
KTFH08TJ8 LaodpMe. 

145. Kyphosus cinerascens (Forsk&l). (Piinelepterus tahmel of Giinther.) 

One example, 6 inches long, from Calayan. This species is known by its high soft dorsal, with 12 
rays, and the numerous brown longitudinal stripes on the body. As pointed out by Doctor Day, it 
seems that the name cinerascens should replace that of tahmel, used by Doctor Gflnther. Forsk&rs 
Scisena cinerascens^ tahmel, seems to be a parallel of his Sdxna f armata, galemfish. In both these cases 
the second word is evidently the intended specific name and should so stand. 

Family GERRIDi€. 
XYSTJEMA Jordan & Evermann. 

146. XystaBina punctatum (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

One example, 3.50 inches long, from Calayan; one from Aparri, 3 inches; and one from Iloilo, 2.25 
inches. 

147. XystaBina kapas (Bleeker). 

One specimen, 3 inches long, from Cuyo. Depth 2.8; head 3; second anal spine stronger but shorter 
than third; scales 40; color plain silvery, spinous dorsal tipped with dusky. 

This specimen does not appear to differ, except in the smaller number of scales, from the specimens 
from Apia, Samoa, recorded as Xystsema argyreum by Jordan & Seale. 

Family MULLIDiC. 
UPENEUS Bleeker. 

148. TJpeneus chxyBoredros (Lac^pMe). Timbungan; Ubacan. 

Two specimens, 4 and 6.50 inches long, from Cagayancillo. In life (large specimen) white below; a 
bluish wash above; a rosy wash on opercle, preopercle, and tail; a yellow saddle behind second dorsal; 
several lines of dark yellow and lavender from snout through eye, and a number of lines radiating from 
upper side of eye; rays of first dorsal lavender, membranes yellow; second dorsal irregularly striped with 
lemon yellow and lavender; anal like second dorsal; pectorals and ventrals clear. The smaller speci- 
men was lemon all over in life, darker above and a little paler below, brighter on fins. Under the rules 
of the International Code of Zoological Nomenclature, the type of Upeneus is Upeneus hifasdatus, not 
U vittattis. (See Jordan & Evermann, Fishes North and Middle America, I, p. 857.) 

149. TJpeneus barberinus (Lac^pMe). Amacan. 

One specimen 5 inches long and one 2.50 inches, from Cuyo. General color in life silvery; dark 
brown next to dorsal, below which is a wide golden stripe from eye, fading out below posterior end of 
dorsal; below the golden stripe a short black stripe which is just below lateral line; lower half of head 
silvery , washed with crimson; a large black spot on caudal peduncle; lower part of sides and all fins faintly 
washed with crimson. 

UPENEOIDES Bleeker. 

160. Upeneoides sulphureus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Three specimens from Manila, 3 to 4.50 inches long. Color in life dusky blue above, a rosy wash on 
head; sides silvery, with two lines of chrome yellow, one from head, the other from pectoral to caudal; a 
band of pale sulphur yellow from base of ventral to end of anal and including these fins; several longitu- 
dinal lines of white and dark brown on dorsal; caudal dusky, edged with brown. 
151. TJpeneoidea vittatus (Forskil). 

Two specimens, 3.50 and 4.50 inches long, from Lubang, and one from Iloilo, 3 inches. 
162. TJpeneoidea tragula (Richardson). 

Three examples, 4.50, 2.50, and 3.75 inches long, from Cuyo. 
153. TJpeneoides luzonius (Jordan & Seale). 

A specimen 4.50 inches long from Manila agrees with the cotypes of this species. We are not certain 
that it is different from Upeneoides tragida, from which it appears to differ in coloration though apparently 
in no other characters. Our specimen has no dark marking on either dorsal fin. 
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Family SCI^NID^. 
FSEUDOSCIiENA Bleeker. 

154. Pseudoscisena anea (Bloch). 

One example, 3.75 inches long, from Manila. Color in life silvery; first dorsal black; frontal region 
dusky; a dusky spot on opercle and another above it; pectoral, ventral, and anal pale yellowish. 

TJMBBINA Cuvier. 

155. TJmbrina dussuxnieri Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

One specimen from Manila, 4 inches long. In life silvery, dusky above; first dorsal dusky, second 
lighter; a few specks of dusky in axil of pectoral; ventral and anal white; caudal pale yellowish, with 
dusky tip. 

Family SILLAGINID.€. 
SILLAOO Cuvier. 

156. SUlago sihama (Forsk41). Asohos. 

Two examples, 5 inches long, from Manila, and two from Aparri, 3 and 4 inches. 

Family PSEUDOCHROMID.^. 
aCHLOPS MiUler & Troschel. 

157. Gichlops spiloptera Bleeker. 

A specimen, 6 inches long, from Fuga Island, and one from Calayan, 4 inches. Color in life of the 
example from Calayan: Deep claret, a little lighter below lateral line; each scale with a small deep blue 
spot; head dark green, top very dark, lighter at jaws; several blue and red lines crossing face under eye; 
opercle heavily spotted with blue; pectoral and ventral pale claret; dorsal light claret, curiously marked 
with short dusky lines and spots, and with a subterminal margin of bright scarlet followed by a very 
narrow blue line; caudal the color of body, each membrane with along, thin scarlet line; anal strongly 
banded with deep scarlet and blue. 

In the blue spot on each scale our specimens resemble Cichlops cyclopMhalma Muller & Troschel, 
but the depth is less and the length of the head less than is stated for that species, and the specimens 
have not the dorsal marked posteriorly as figured and described by Bleeker from his example of C. 
cyclo'phihalmus. Our specimens agree in proportions, fins, scales, and in all details of coloration except 
presence of spots on scales of sides, with Bleeker's figure and description of Cichlops spiloptera. The 
condition of one of our specimens indicates that the blue side spots fade easily, which probably accounts 
for their absence from Bleeker^s figure. 

158. Cichlops xnelanotaBiiia Bleeker. 

One example, 3 inches long, from Cuyo. In life dull reddish, each side with ten narrow black 
longitudinal lines; rows of dark red spots about eye; dorsal and ventral bright red; dorsal spotted; 
pectoral yellowish. 

Family OPISTHOGNATHID^. 
GNaItHYPOPS Gill. 

159. Gnathypopa dendritica Jordan & Richardson, new species. Tabangca. 

Head 2.66 in length without caudal; depth 3.40; eye 3.20 in head; in terorbital' space 3.70 in eye; 
nose 2 in eye; maxillary 1.33 in head, extending for half its length behind eye; teeth in bands in both 
jaws, those in the outer row somewhat enlarged and slightly recurved ; dorsal xi,^ 13; anal ii, 13; pectorals 
2 in head; ventrals 1.75; dorsal inserted over base of pectorals; anal inserted under eleventh ray of 
dorsal; scales 105; lateral line high, running along back half an eye length from base of dorsal, and 
terminating over middle of anal; anterior pores of lateral line branched; top and sides of head and 
predorsal region with numerous, variously connected, branching mucous channels, those immediately 
in front of the dorsal fin disposed in a tree-like pattern. 
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Color in spirits light grayish brown with darker brown spots and blotches, these connected in a 
coarse reticulated pattern on posterior part of trunk and caudal peduncle; scapular region, opercles, and 
cheeks sparsely sprinkled with coarse black specks; each upper jaw crossed by a broad band of dusky 
near tip, under which is a dark spot; spinous dorsal with a large squarish black blotch between third 
and fifth spines, and similar but smaller and fainter spots on the other membranes, near base of fin; 
outer edging of spinous dorsal white, above a submarginal zigzag streak of black; soft dorsal barred 
lengthwise with dusky just below middle, its outer margin dusky, the middle of the fin and its basal 
portion pale; anal marked like soft dorsal; caudal broadly tipped with blackish and bap*ed crosswise 
with blackish near base, the middle of the fin pale; ventrals faintly dusky posteriorly; pectorals pale^ 
with a faint diffused dusky spot at base. 




Fio. 9.— Gnathypopa dendritica, new species. Type. 

One specimen, 5.25 inches long, the type, from Cuyo, no. 20.313, Stanford University. On this 
specimen, Mr. McGregor has the following note concerning life colors: "General color brown, mottled 
with light yellow and dotted with black; head light yellow, sparsely spotted with black, but more 
thickly spotted on interorbital and postocular areas; pectorals rich yellow with an irregular dark spot 
at base; ventrals lighter yellow with black tip; dorsal mottled with brown, spines tipped with white, 
below which is a narrow black line; a quadrangular black spot between third and fifth spines; each 
membrane with a small black spot near its middle followed by a white spot; anal light yellowish, tipped 
broadly with black and with a dark brown bar across middle; caudal yellowish, irr^^larly barred 
near base and broadly tipped with black; a dark brown spot at base of caudal.'* 

Family ANABANTlDiE. 
AKABAS Cuvier. 

160. Anabas testudineus (Bloch, 1792). {=Perca scandens Daldorff, 1797.) 
A single specimen from Sibuyan, 2.75 inches long. 

Family POMACENTRID^. 
POMACENTRUS Lac^p^de. 

161. Pomacentrus nigricans Lac^pMe. {Pomacenthis scolopseus Qxioy & GsLirasud.) 

Three specimens from Calayan, 0.75 to 2.75 inches long, and one from Cagayancillo, 3 inches. Gen- 
eral color in life of the specimens from Cagayancillo very dark, almost black; most of the scales on body 
marked with a dark violet spot; a band of violet from mouth under eye; fins black. 

The present species ha.s twelve dorsal spines and a black blotch on base of pectoral and on last rays 
of soft dorsal. The specimens we have called Pomacentrus alhofasciatus, following Jordan & Scale, differ 
only in the presence of tlu^ pale crossbands on the posterior part of the body. 

162. Pomacentrus albofasciatus Schlegel. 

Two specimens from Calayan, 2.50 inches long, taken from coral-rock tide pools. Dorsal spines 12. 
Color in life dusky brown; an ill-defined black blotch on anterior part of dorsal; a dusky spot on posterior 
base of dorsal; a broad white band across body behind tip of pectoral; a dusky spot in axil of pectoral. 
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163. Poinacentrus pristiger Cuvier & Valenciennes. Palata. 

A single specimen, 3 inches long, from Cuyo. Dorsal spines 13; a black spot at tip of opercle. 

We follow Sauvage in identifying the present specimen with Pomacentrus prUtiger {=littorali8 of 
Bleeker, and Gtinther, part). This species is near Pomacentrus tripunctatus Cuvier & Valenciennes 
{=tTilineatus of Sauvage), but is distinguished by having all the suborbital denticulations equal, and 
by the absence of a black spot on the top of the caudal pedtmcle. 

The specimen from Cuyo had the following colors in life: Body dull dark green; fins dark brown; a 
line imder eye and a spot in front of eye; some spots on top of head of a rich violet color; opercles faintly 
washed with violet. 

164. Poinacentrus littoralis Kuhl & Van Hasselt. 

Four specimens, 2 to 3 inches long, from Cavite, collected by Dr. G. A. Lung and recorded by 
Jordan & Scale under the name Pomacentrus tnpunctaius Cuvier & Valenciennes, evidently belong to 
this species as redefined by Sauvage, from the types. The anterior suborbital denticulation is enlarged 
and followed by a notch, and there is a round black spot on the tip of the opercle, as in Pomacentrus 
tripunctatus, but the top of the caudal peduncle is without blotch; dorsal spines 13. 

165. Pomacentrus emarginatus Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

Two young specimens from Ticao and a well-colored adult, 2.50 inches long, from Cuyo, should 
probably be referred to this species; dorsal spines 13. 

We can find no differences between the species called emarginatus and chrysurus by Cuvier & Valen- 
ciennes. Sauvage states that Pomacentrus chrysurus has only two rows of scales on the preopercle. The 
scales are in tliree rows in our largest specimen, which has the caudal deep yellow, in strong contrast with the 
contiguous color on the caudal peduncle. All the other fins are without spots or ocelli. The two young 
specimens both have an ocellus at the back of the soft dorsal, like Pomacentrus delurus Jordan & Seale, 
but lack the fully developed third row of scales on the preopercle present in the type of Pomacentrus 
delurus as figured by Jordan & Seale. A cotype of P. delurus, however, agrees with the present specimens 
in having only two developed rows. It is probable that Pomacentrus delurus is the young of the forms 
called Pomacentrus emarginatus and chrysurus by Cuvier & Valenciennes, and it is not impossible that 
these in turn, when a full series is examined, will prove to be not different from Pomacentrus littoralis. 

166. Pomacentrus fasdatus Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

/Two specimens from Ticao Island, 0.75 and 1.25 inches long. Color in spirits brown, with 4 light 
cross bands, narrower than the dark interspaces; one ot these crossing opercle, one crossing the body 
in front of the foiulh dorsal spine, one originating at junction of spinous and soft dorsal, and the last one 
crossing the root of the caudal peduncle; the two middle bands are continued upward on the dorsal fin; 
on the top of the opercle there is a small black spot, and behind this several dark specks, forming two 
indistinct series, ceasing over tip of pectoral ; the sulwrbital is smooth and the preopercle only weakly 
denticulated, or crenulate. 

ABUDEFBTTF Fonk&l. 

167. Abudefduf saxatilis (Linnaeus). 

One specimen 2 inches long from Manila, and one from Calayan, 1.50 inches, in tide pools. Color in 
life of Calayan specimen: Pale bluish white; body and dorsal crossed by four vertical bands of dark- 
blue (washed out on belly), between which are three golden yellow areas; head black; belly white. 

168. Abudefduf dicki (Li6nard). 

A single example from Cagayancillo, 3 inches long. Color in life brown; a black band at beginning 
of soft dorsal, the color behind the band light fawn; pectoral rich yellow. 

169. Abudefduf zonatus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). {Glyphidodon brownriggii Gtinther, not of 
Bennett.) 

One specimen from Cagayancillo, 2 inches long. 

170. Abudefduf unimaculatus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). {Glyphidodon dispar Gtinther.) 

Eight specimens from Calayan, 1.50 to 2.50 inches long, and one from Cagayancillo, 2.50 inches. 
These specimens have the dorsal xiii, 12 or 13, and the anal ii, 11 or 12, and each scale of the body with 
a more or less distinct vertical light streak, these forming longitudinal rows on the sides. Four of the 
Calayan specimens, probably males, have all the fins except pectorals dusky, the dorsal with a distinct 
black spot at the base of the last four rays. The others, probably females, have the body and fins paler, 
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and the dorsal without distinct dark blotch. The life colors of one of the specimens from Calayan 
(probably female) are described by McGregor as ''atone gray; belly white; a narrow red line across base 
of pectoral." 

171. Abudefduf amabilis (De Vis). (Glyphidodon hrownriggii var. xarUkozoTUiy Gtinther, Sttdsee; 
not G. xanthozona of Bleeker.) 

Three specimens, 0.75 to 2.50 inches long, from Calayan. 

172. Abudefduf glaucus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). (Glyphidodon modestus Schlegel.) 

Three specimens, 2 and 2.50 and 2 inches, from Cagayancillo and Ticao. Life color of Cagayancillo 
specimen bluish gray above; white below. 

173. Abudefduf antjerius (Kuhl & Van Hasselt). (Not Glyphidontops antjeriua Bleeker = Chxtodon 

hrownriggii Bennett . ) 
Two specimens, 0.50 inches long, from Ticao Island, and two, 1 inch, from Calayan. These speci- 
mens have a black blotch partly on back and partly on base of latter part of spinous dorsal, and a small 
black spot on posterior base of soft dorsal. A narrow sky-blue band, not wider than pupil, passes back- 
ward from in front of and above eye on each side to a point on top of the back directly under the fifth 
or sixth dorsal spine. Comparison with Samoan specimens indicates that the sky-blue stripe fades 
or becomes narrower with age. In no case does it appear to occupy the whole space between the base 
of the dorsal and the lateral line, nor does it extend backward beyond the fifth or sixth ray of the spinous 
dorsal. 

174. Abudefduf brownriggi (Bennett). (Not Glyphidodon hrownriggii of Giinther, which is A, 
zonatus.) 

A single example, 0.66 inch long, from Ticao Island, may be referred to this species. The speci- 
men has a black blotch at the back of both dorsals, and the space between the lateral line and the basal 
edge of the dorsal fin is a bright sky blue, in a band about equal in width to orbit, and extending as 
far back as the base of the caudal peduncle; body l^elow lateral line pale brownish olive in spirits. 
This species, or form, does not differ from Ahudefduf leucopomus except in the absence of the black 
blotch on the top of the base of the caudal fin. From Abudefduf antjerius it seems to differ mainly in 
the greater width and length of the sky-blue band, and in the sharp demarcation of the upper color from 
that below the lateral line. 

175. Abudefduf sapphirus Jordan & Richardson, new species. 

Head 3.37 in length to base of caudal; depth 2.50; dorsal xiii, ii; anal ii, 11 or 12; scales 27; eye 3 
in head; nose 4.50; interorbital space ^.80; maxillary 3 in head, equal to eye, its tip under anterior 




Fig. 10.— Abudefduf sapphirus, new spedcs. Type. 

border of orbit; teeth compressed, in a single row in each jaw, not notched; preopercle not denticulate; 
pectoral 1.27 in head; ventral 1.16; caudal 1.20; subtrunc^ate, the upper rays a little the longest; depth 
of caudal peduncle 3 in head. 
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Color in spirits of head, body, and fins, except pectorals, bright sky blue; each scale of sides with 
one or two very small round black specks; a black band as wide as pupil from the top of the gill-opening, 
through eye, to end of snout; two narrower, wavy or broken black lines on cheek below eye, and three of 
these crossing opercle; top of head between eyes with several sm^U black specks; spinous dorsal plain 
sky blue; soft dorsal, caudal, and anal sky blue, specked with dusky outwardly, and tipped with 
black; rays of ventrals sky blue, dusky toward tips; pectorals sky blue at base, otherwise colorless 
(transparent). 

Known from 6 specimens from Ticao Island, 1.25 to 1.75 inches long. The sky-blue color of body 
and fins, and the black-edged soft dorsal, caudal, and anal appear to distinguish this species. The type 
is no. 20207, Stanford University; cotypes are no. 61682, U. S. National Museum. 

176. Dascyllus nfelanurus Bleeker. Calitbobo. 

A single specimen, 2.33 inches long, from Cagayancillo. 

General color in life pale green, belly white; body decorated with four wide black bars which 
extend on fins above and below; one across frontal i^egion, eye, and chin; one from anterior third of 
dorsal through base of pectoral and on ventrals, which fins are black; one from posterior third of dorsal 
to and including anal; and the last on posterior two-thirds of caudal. 

Family LABRID.^. 

CHOIRODON RttppeU. 

177. Choirodon anchorago (Bloch). Banquilan, 

A single specimen from Cuyo, 4 inches long. Life color, above gray; lower half and belly white; 
head greenish; opercle and preopercle spotted with brick red; line above eye and two irregular lines 
from eye to mouth brick red; spots of the same color from head backward to end of dorsal, above lateral 
line; pectoral rich yellow, the base blue crossed by a line of dark brick red; ventral white, membrane 
between first and second rays pale red; dorsal dull greenish, barred with two lines of brick red, one 
Bubterminal and one near the base, the latter ending on first ray; anal light lemon yellow and white, 
tipped with a marginal line of bright orange; caudal dirty reddish brown, base pale blue; iris bronze, 
surrounded by blue. 

178. Choirodon oligacanthus (Bleeker). 
One specimen from Iloilo, 3.50 inches long. 

AMFHECES Jordan & Snyder. 

179. Ampheces pterophthalzniis (Bleeker). 
One specimen from Cuyo, 6 inches long. 

Greneral color in life, dark purple; a large ocellate black spot on posterior part of dorsal and anal 
fins, surrounded with yellow; a bluish interocular stripe; pectoral yellow. 

STETHOJULIS OUnther. 

180. Stethojulis strigiventer (Bennett). 

Four specimens from Cuyo, 2.50 to 4 inches long. 

Life colors of Cuyo specimen: A line of light blue from above nose through top of eye along middle 
of body to and on to base of caudal; side above this line brown, below it white, washed with yellow; 
another blue line from snout backward below eye, ending just below base of pectoral; a third blue line 
from gill-opening passing below pectoral and ending below middle of dorsal; space between the last 
two lines salmon pink in front of pectoral; opercle washed with pink; a light blue line on each side 
of dorsal, uniting posteriorly; a bit of blue on side of chin; fins all clear and colorless. 

181. Stethojulis phekadopleura Bleeker. 

Four specimens, 1.50 to 2.75 inches long, from Cuyo and Calayan. 

Color in life of Cuyo specimen (2.75 inches in length): Above black, finely speckled on body with 
pale blue; lower parts bluish; two« parallel rows of large spots extending from pectoral to below end 
of dorsal; dorsal and caudal slightly red; dorsal finely speckled with pale blue. 



a A third and fainter row shows In preserved specimens. 
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182. Stethojulis bandanexiBiB (Bleeker). 

One example 4 inches long from Cuyo. and one, 3 inches, from Cagayancillo. 

Life color of Cuyo specimen: Above dark greenish, finely and regularly speckled with pale blue; 
a salmon-colored spot over pectoral and a small blue crescent in axil; a short yellow band from angle of 
mouth to below eye; a fine blue line under eye; a small ocellated spot on lateral line at end of caudal 
peduncle; dorsal finely spotted with blue; lower parts very pale blue. 

183. Stethojulis zatima Jordan & Seale. Lugday. 

One example, 2.50 inches long, from Cuyo, and 3 from Calayan, less than 1 inch in length, all 
obtained in tide pools. 

Mr. McGregor has the following note on the liie colors of the Cuyo specimen: "Dark grass green, 
tending to pale blue on belly; sides below lateral line crossed by about five light lines; a narrow silvery 
line from mouth across head, becoming brilliant blue on opercle; a narrow dark bar at base of tail and 
a small bUck dot on tail above lateral line; caudal and ventral pale blue, washed basally with golden; 
preopercle silvery." 

FLATYQLOSSUS (Eldn) Bleeker. 

184. PlatygloBSUS notopaiB (Kuhl &, Van Hasselt). 

Four specimens, 1.50 to 1.75 inches long, from Calayan. Color in life, black, with six or eight pale 
yellow lines from snout and lower jaw to tail, radiating over side of body; in some specimens these lines 
are obsolete; caudal white. 

HALICH(EB£S BllppeU. 

185. Halichoeres centiquadrus (Bleeker). Payuc. 
One specimen from Cagayancillo, 5 inches in length. 

Life colors : Body white, each scale with a black mark, these larger on upper than on lower part of sides; 
belly pure white; a large black spot below and on anterior portion of dorsal; in front of dorsied the black 
spots are salmon instead of black; head green; lips light yellow; several curious dark salmon marks on 
head, one from maxillary through eye, two on opercle, and one from chin to margin of preopercle; a spot 
of salmon on part of lower preopercle; several pink spots on scales below pectoral; three bright lemon- 
yellow spots next to dorsal, one of them in front of the black spot, another some distance behind it, and 
the third one behind dorsal; dorsal reddish with numerous large chrome-yellow spots; caudal brilliant 
chrome yellow; pectoral and ventral clear; a bright vermilion spot on base of pectoral behind; a dark 
spot on base above; anal with stripes of pale pink and yellow. 

186. Halichoeres ^ymnocephalus (Bloch & Schneider). 
Two specimens, 3 and 4 inches long, from Cuyo. 

General color in life, including dorsal, caudal, and anal, light green; a large black blotch on side 
behind pectoral; belly white; a pink band from snout to eye; a dark green spot on preopercle, bordered 
with blue; base of pectoral yellow with a dark band; a light green band under base of pectoral; iris 
light green. 

187. Halichoeres trimaculatus (Quoy & Gaimard). 
One example, 3 inches long, from Cagayancillo. 

General color in life, pale yellowish above and white below; each scale marked with a vertical bar 
of pinkish, on some scales mixed with brown; on lower part of lx)dy the bars are faint or wanting; head 
beautifully marked with bands of pink and pea green, two of each color from eye to snout; behind eye 
and on upper opercle several pink spots; preopercle light yellow; top of head from interorbital to dorsal 
dotted with pink; a pink band beneath pectoral; dorsal transparent, with three longitudinal bands of 
pink and one of green; anal transparent; a band of pink near base; pectoral transparent, a small dark 
spot in its axil, bordered with blue; ventral pale pea green; caudal transparent, tipped with a reddish 
wash. 

188. Halichoeres miniatus (Kuhl & Van Hasselt). 
One specimen from Calayan, 2.50 inches long. 
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189. Halichoeres poeciliis (Lay & Bennett). 

Two examples from Calayan, 3 and 3.50 inches long, from a tide pool. 

Color in life: A pea-green band on cheek; a large brown spot bordered with blue on opercle; dorsal 
and anal greatly variegated, mottled with green and light claret; a large black sp>ot between second and 
third dorsal rays; ventral pale green, edged with claret. 

190. Halichoeres nebulosiis (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 
Three specimens from Cuyo, 2.75 to 3.25 inches long. 

In life brightly colored and variegated; on head various irregular markings of light brick red and 
bright green, bordered narrowly with bright blue; body purplish, marked with green spots and blotches; 
dorsal reddish, marked with ocellated green spots; anal similar to dorsal, with a median green band 
bordered with bright blue; caudal pale yellowish, with spots of dark red; pectoral colorless; ventral 
pale green, the long rays pale reddish. 

191. Halichoeres opercularis (Gunther). 

Seven specimens from Calayan, 2 to 3 inches long, and one without locality label. One of the 
Calayan specimens has a small black spot on the back part of the soft dorsal, in addition to the normal 
median and anterior spot. It does not otherwise appear to differ from the other examples. 

CHEIUO Lao^p^de. 

192. Cheilio inemus (Forsk^l). 

Three specimens from Cuyo, 6 to 7.50 inches long. 

General color in life, dark green above and light brown below median line; each scale below with 
a pale blue spot; a median line of black spots; dorsal and caudal pale green; pectoral, ventral, and anal 
clear; a few dark reddish marks on chin. 

THALASSOMA Swainson. 

193. ThalasBoma dorsale (Quoy & Gaimard). 
One specimen from Cagayancillo, 3 inches long. 

194. ThalasBozna g^untheri (Bleeker). 

One specimen from Calayan Island, 3 inches long. 

Color in life: Head and body with broad longitudinal lines of rank emerald green and purple; dorsal 
with lines of same green and more delicate shades; pectoral and ventral washed with pale green; belly 
light blue; caudal washed with pale red, green, and yellow, tending to form bars; two outer rays of 
caudal deep purple. 

195. Thalassoma umbrostig^ma (Ruppell). 

A single specimen, 2 inches long, from Calayan. 

CHEimniS Lac^p^de. 

196. Cheilinus digraxumus (Lac^p^de). 
One specimen from Romblon, 5 inches long. 

197. Cheilinus oxycephalus Bleeker. 

Depth 2.50 in length to base of caudal; head 2.80; nose 3.66; interorbital space IJ times eye; eye 4.4 
in head; maxillary 3.33; canines small; dorsal x, 9; anal in, 8; pectoral 2 in head; ventral 1.70; scales 
20; lateral line interrupted; head fully scaled. * 

One example from Cuyo, 3.50 inches long. 

Color in spirits brownish, vaguely mottled and clouded with darker both on body and on vertical 
fins; four dusky spots, each about size of pupil, forming a row along middle of each side, the first spot 
above the tip of the reflexed pectoral, the next one above the middle of the anal, the third above the 
back of the anal, and the last at base of caudal fin; soft dorsal with an indistinct dusky blotch at the base 
of its last rays. 

General color in life, green, sparsely spotted with brick red, most thickly on head; edges of dorsal, 
caudal, and anal marked with red. 

NOVACULICHTHYS Bleeker. 

198. Novaculichthys taeniurus (Lac^p^de). Calili. 

A single example, 5.50 inches long, from Cagayancillo. The specimen in spirits shows two short 
dark lines radiating backward Irom posterior margin of orbit, and two longer ones extending downward 
and backward across cheek and opercle. 

B. B. F. 1907—18 
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In life dusky brown in general color; a whitish spot on each scale; dorsal, anal, and caudal similar 
to body, but barred instead of spotted; pectorals light yellow, dusky at base; ventrals dark reddish 
brown with white tips; a broad white bar at base of caudal; head dirty green; lips yellowish. 

Family SCARICHTHYID^. 

SCARICHTHYS Blocker. 

199. Scarichthys auritus (Kuhl & Van Hasselt). Busalog; Layag layag. 

One example from Cagayancillo, 3.50 inches long. Life colors: Body dirty green, with irregular 
spots of brown and light blue; head dirty green, with numerous spots of purplish blue; fins light reddish 
brown with dark mottling of the same color. 

CALOTOMUS QUbert. 

200. Calotomus moluccensis (Bleeker). 
One specimen from Cuyo, 5 inches long. 

General color in life, dark green, sparsely spotted with brick red. This species may be recognized 
by the presence of a distinct black blotch between the second and third dorsal spines. We may here 
note that the description and figiu-e of Calotomus carolinus, from Rarotonga, were by some accident 
included in the recent paper on the Fishes of Samoa, by Jordan & Seale, under the name of Scarichthys 
cseruleopundains (Rtippell). 

CALLYODON Oronow. 

201. Callyodon capistratoides (Bleeker). 

General color in life, dull brown with a purplish wash; a blue band over mouth to below posterior 
margin of eye; another below mouth, below that a pink line, then a blue line, then pink again, and below 
that two greenish spots; belly with a median blue line from isthmus to vent, continued on edge of anal 
fin; gill covers dull purple; a blue wash on pectoral; ventral blue, three rays pink; base and edge of 
anal blue, middle pink; dorsal similar to anal; caudal with upper and lower edges broadly blue, tip 
pink, a subterminal blue band, base purple. 

A single example, the type, from Cagayancillo, inches in length. 

Family T0X0TID.€. 
TOXOTES Cuvier. 

202. Toxotes jaculatrix (Pallas). 

Three specimens, 3.50 to 5 inches long, from Mindoro Island. 

Family EPHIPPID.^. 

EPHIPPUS Cuvier. 

203. Epbippus argus (Gmelin). Citang. 

One example, 6 inches long, from Manila, and one from Iloilo, 2 inches. 

Family DREPANIDi€. 
DBEPANE Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

204. Drepane punctata (Gmelin). 

Two specimens from Manila and one from Lubang, 3 to 4 inches. Color in life silvery; five vertical 
rows of long dusky spots from dorsal to near ventral margin; one spot on caudal peduncle; fins pale 
du3ky greenish, all of them except pectoral broadly margined with dusky. 

Family PLATACIDiE. 

PLATAX Cuvier. 
206. Platax orbicularis (ForskM). 

Three specimen;? from Ticao Island and one from Cagayancillo, 1.50 inches long. 
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Family SCORPID^. 
MONODACTYLUS Lao^pMe. 

206. Monodactylus argenteus (Linnseus). 

• One specimen from Aparri, one from Iloilo, and two from Calayan, 2 to 3 inches. 

Family CHiETODONTID^. 

QONOCHiETODON Sleeker. 

207. GonochsBtodon triang^mu Cuvier & Valenciennes. Culbangbang. 
One example from Cagayancillo, 3.50 inches long. 

CKZETODON (Artedi) Linnaus. 

208. ChaBtodon ephippimu Cuvier & Valenciennes. 
One specimen from Cagayancillo, 5 inches long. 

209. ChsBtodon setifer Forsk&l. Culbangbang. 
Two specimens, 4 and 5 inches, from Cagayancillo. 

210. ChaBtodon trifasciatus Park. 

Two specimens from Cagayancillo, 3.50 inches. Color in life chrome yellow, most intense about 
base of pectoral; each side crossed by 13 deep violet longitudinal stripes, which are strongest above and 
fade out below pectoral; about six narrow longitudinal lines of the same color on dorsal; head mostly 
dark brown; a vertical dark brown band through eye, bordered on each side with light lemon yellow; 
above the eye the yellow lines are narrow, below eye they are nearly as wide as the brown band, a 
narrow brown line across head behind eye; belly, including ventral, rich lemon yellow; anal marked 
with the following colors, beginning on the base: (1) blue gray; (2) lemon yellow, extending forward 
to belly; (3) black; (4) darker lemon, which joins the upper yellow line around posterior end of black 
line; (5) broad band of rich red brown; (6) narrow lines of black and lemon yellow; (7) in front of black 
band and extending a little in front of anus, a dark salmon area; dorsal spines white; pectoral clear; 
a dusky spot on isthmus; caudal white, marked at its middle by a wide vertical black band, broadly 
margined with lemon yellow; dorsal on its posterior part marked with oblique lines and- bands of black, 
brown, and lemon yellow. 

211. Chsetodon kleini Bloch. 

One specimen, 3 inches long, from Cagayancillo. 

212. Chfletodon citrinelliis (Broussonet). 

One specimen, 2.75 inches long, from Cagayancillo. Color in life white with greenish wash, each 
scale with a violet spot; below line of pectoral the body white and scale spots pale yellow on caudal 
peduncle, base of caudal, and posterior margins of dorsal and anal; a black spot on snout; a dark brown 
band from predorsal region through eye to lower margin of gill cover, the band above the eye bordered 
on each side with pale green; membranes of spinous dorsal light blue at base, light yellow above; anal 
with terminal black band and subterminal light yellow band, these divided by a narrow pale blue line; 
caudal light golden yellow; ventral pale pea green, except the two shortest rays; pectorals clear. 

HOLACANTHUS Lao^pMe. 

213. Holacanthus bicolor Bloch. Calit bobo. 

One example from Cagayancillo, 4 inches. Life colors: Anterior part of body, including first five 
dorsal spines and pectoral and ventral, rich orange chrome, bordered posteriorly with lemon yellow; 
caudal and tips of long dorsal rays rich chrome; caudal at base lemon yellow; posterior part of body, 
including most of dorsal and all of anal, solid black; a wide black band over frontal from eye to eye; 
head washed with dusky green; an orange submalar stripe; a spot of orange back of eye and a line of 
orange on margin of opercle; two indistinct orange lines at base of pectoral. 

Family ZANCLID^. 

ZANCLUS (Commerson) LaotfpMe. Calibagio. 

214. Zanclus comutus (Linnseus). 

One specimen from Cagayancillo and one from Fuga Island, 2.50 and 3 inches. 
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While the original descriptions of both Chaetodon camutui and C. canescens are unsatisfactory, the 
two species are figured both by Klein and by Bonnaterre in such a manner as to leave little doubt 
of their specific distinctness. Doctor Bleeker had specimens of the short-nosed form called by himself 
and by Bonnaterre canescens, and differing further from the common "Moorish IdoF' in the absence of 
the triangular black marking on the side of the nose. The short-nosed form recently described from 
Hawaii by Bryan, and named by him Zanclus ruthiae, is almost certainly not different from the Zanclus 
canescens of Bleeker and the Chaetodon canescens of Bonnaterre and Linnaeus. 

Family HEPATIDiC.« 

HEPATUS Oronow. 

215. HepatUB olivaceuB (Bloch & Schneider). Indangan. 

Of this species we have one well-preserved example from Cagayancillo, 3.50 inches long, plainly 
showing the pale bar above the pectoral, the length of the bar being about two-thirds that of the fin. 
The caudal lobes are very little prolonged, the specimen agreeing in that respect with examples (3 to 6 
inches long) from Samoa. The figure of Teuthis olivaceus published by Jordan & Evermann was taken 
from a Formosan specimen 13 inches long, and has the caudal lobes greatly prolonged and the humeral 
bar reaching tip of pectoral. It Ls probably not, however, different. We note, in this connection, the 
occurrence in specimens of Hepatus nigricans from Pago Pago, Samoa, taken at the same time and place, 
about the same amount of difference in the prolongation of the caudal lobes between young and older 
specimens. 

Life colors of the specimen from Cagayancillo: General color dark brown ; humeral bar a narrow basal 
portion of dorsal mottled with gray; short rays of caudal tipped with white, the pale portion forming a 
conspicuous white crescent. 

Two smaller specimens from Cagayancillo, 2.75 inches long, appear to be this species, but do not 
show the humeral bar. Their life color is described by. Mr. McGregor as "bright yellow, speckled with 
brown; top of head and edges of dorsal, anal, and ventral darker." This description of the life colors 
corresponds well with that of Samoan specimens, except for the absence of mention of the humeral bar. 
It is not impossible that this may be indistinct in young individuals, or that these two examples were 
faded at the time of writing. 

216. Hepatus elongatus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Two examples, 2.50 and 2.75 inches long, from Cagayancillo. 

217. Hepatus lineatus (Gmelin). Saguing saguing. 

A young specimen from Cagayancillo, 2.50 inches long. In life striped from mouth backward over 
whole body with colors in this order: Blue, black, yellow, black, blue; caudal peduncle vertically 
marked by two blue, one yellow, and four black lines; caudal with a blue crescent; dorsal yellow, with 
two blue lines, posteriorly dusky: pectoral clear; ventral orange black outwardly, edged with blue; 
anal yellow, with a greenish black line at base and with a blue edge; belly pale dirty blue. 

218. Hepatus matoides (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

A specimen, 3.75 inches long, from Calayan, and two smaller ones, 1.50 to 2.25 inches long, from 
Aparri. 

219. Hepatus triostegus (Linnaeus). Culaban. 

A specimen, 4 inches long, from Cagayancillo. and one of the same size from Fuga Island. A small 
example, 2.75 inches long, from Calayan Island. 

ZEBRASOMA Swainson. 

220. Zebrasoma rhombemn (Kittlitz). Catol catol. 

One example, 3 inches long, from ('agayancillo. Life colors: Dark seal brown, darker posteriorly; 
dorsal, caudal, and anal black; sides of face and body finely dotted with blue, the dots joined in short 
lines on side of body. 



o Under the rules of the International Code of Zoological Nomenclature the name Monoceros, Bloch & Schneider, must 
be used for Chxtodon unicornis in place of Acanthurua or Naao. Teuthis was, however, first restricted by Cuvier as a syn- 
•onym of Acanthuru9=Hepalu8 Gronow. , 
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Family SIGANDliC. 
SIOANUS FordE&l. 

221. Siganus mamioratus (Quoy & Gaimard). 

A single specimen, 6.50 inches long, from Calayan, agrees with specimens taken by Jordan & 
Kellogg in Samoa, except that the soft dorsal, anal, and caudal are not barred. The depth is 2.60 in 
the length to base of caudal, as in Samoan examples. In the absence of dorsal, caudal, and anal bars, 
the specimen agrees with Giinther's figure of Teuthis striolata, which, however, is represented as a slen- 
derer fish, having the depth nearly 3. We do not think it likely that the two forms are different. 

Life colors of the specimen from Calayan: Upper half dusky green; lower half whitish; base of 
pectoral with a bright chrome-yellow bar above and below; sides with many yellow and dusky spots, 
each surrounded by pale blue; tail mottled with orange and dusky; anal red at base, followed by an 
orange band; dorsals dusky with a light yellow band near margin. 

222. Siganus lineatus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). Barangen. 

A specimen, 4 inches long, from Cuyo, and one from Aparri, 3 inches. Color of Cuyo specimen in 
life: Body white, slightly bluish above lateral line, covered with large spots of dull-brownish yellow; 
at back of dorsal a large golden yellow spot; top of head dark greenish; a light blue line behind eye 
which passes downward and forward under eye and then curves forward again, inclosing a golden yellow 
space; space outside blue line is also golden; a golden spot at beginning of anal. 

223. Siganus javus (Linnseus). 

One example, 4 inches long, from Manila, and one 3 inches from Iloilo. Life colors of the specimen 
from Manila: Dusky green, with numerous large spots of pale blue and of white; lower half of sides with 
indistinct lines of dusky and pale blue; pure white below pectorals and in front of ventrals; pectorals 
clear, other fins dusky; a wash of lemon yellow on face and in front of and along base of anal. 

224. Siganus virgatus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). Mandalada. 

One young specimen, 3 inches long, from Cuyo. In life this specimen had a wide band of dark 
reddish brown extending diagonally forward from in front of dorsal through eye to angle of mouth; a 
similar band of pale yellow behind this, followed by another reddish brown band, beginning between 
the fifth and seventh dorsal spines and tapering out over the base of pectoral ; the last two bands are 
bordered with light blue; upper posterior half of body light yellow with a very large light reddish 
blotch in middle of side; dorsal brown, soft dorsal yellow; caudal yellow, pectoral, ventral, and anal 
pale; lower third of body silvery; three or four longitudinal blue lines between this and the large 
reddish blotch; several irregular diagonal blue lines on side of body in addition to those bordering 
the reddish brown bands; a line from eye to angle of mouth and another on preopercle; a number of 
blue spots along sides above lateral line; frontal region barred by about ten blue lines; interorbital and 
nasal region light yellow; chin dark. 

225. Siganus corallinus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

A specimen 5 mches long from Cagayancillo. Color in life bright yellow, closely covered with 
spots of light blue; top of head, pectorals, dorsal, and caudal without spots; spots enlarged at base of 
anal. 

Although the caudal is without spots, there is little doubt that our specimen is the present species. 
Siganus corallinus is very close to Amphacanthus guttatus Bloch & Schneider, and may not be different. 

226. Siganus rostratus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 
One example, 5.50 inches long, from Fuga Island. 

227. Siganus oramin (Bloch & Schneider). 

One small specimen, 2 inches long, from Aparri. 

Depth 2.4 (3 in total, including caudal); caudal moderately emarginate; a dark spot on shoulder; 
chin crossed by two obscure dusky bands; body with scattered dusky blotches. 

We also have specimens of the same species from Cavite and southern Negros, previously recorded, 
grading in size up to 5 inches. In examples under 3.50 inches, the white spots seem to be absent, in 
their place the sides bearing a few scattered dusky spots. In all the tail is very little emarginate, the 
depth of the notch being little more than the width of the pupil. All have an evident dusky blotch on 
the shoulder, have the two chin bands, and have the depth 2.40 in length to base of caudal. One speci- 
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men 5 inches long from southern Negros has the body a little more slender (depth 2.60) and the caudal 
notch deeper, its depth being greater than eye. Otherwise this specimen is not different from the rest. 
In using the name Siganus oramin for specimens the most of which have a slightly emarginate 
tail and a dark blotch on the shoulder, while the figure of Bloch & Schneider shows a fish with a deeply 
forked caudal and without humerstl blotch, we are of opinion that the poorly characterized Ampha- 
canihus guttatuSy var. oramin, of Blo6h & Schneider is not really different from the AmphacarUhus dorsalis 
of Cuvier & Valenciennes. Doctor Gtinther states that Teuthis dorsalis is without the dusky humeral 
spot, but later says that in the closely related Teuthis alhopunclaius the shoulder spot becomes indistinct 
in older specimens. Were it not for the fact that Doctor Gunther found the depth of specimens of 
Teuthis albopunctatus to be 3.50 in the total, we should have no hesitation in regarding it as 
identical with the present species, from which it is unlikely that it is different. Some of Doctor 
Gtinther' s specimens of Teuthis alhopwnclatus were from the Philippines. 

Family TRIACANTHID^. 

TBIACANTHTT8 Cuvier. 
228. TiiacaJithuB blochi Bleeker. 

Three specimens from Iloilo and four from Manila, 3 to 4 inches long. In life silvery white; face 
yellow; several large spots of yellow on side, one under each dorsal; dorsal spine black at tip; caudal 
peduncle dusky above, fins yellowish. 

Family MONACANTHIDiE. 

CANTHSBINE8 Swainson. 

220. Cajxtherines scuidwich^enflis (Quoy <& Gaimard). 
Three specimens from Romblon, 3.50 to 4.50 inches long. 

230. MonacanthuB tomentosus (Linnaeus). Pagnesan. 

Four specimens from Cuyo, 2.50 to 3 inches long, and one from Lubang, 2 inches. Color in life 
pale dirty green, slightly mottled; two incomplete dark bars across tail. 

Two specimens from Panay, recorded by Jordan & Seale as Monacanthus nemurus, belong to this 
species. It is well distinguished from M. nemurvs by the oblique pale bar above the pectoral and by 
the stouter and more strongly serrate dorsal spine. 

Family BALISTIDi€. 

BALISTE8 (Artedi) LinnsBUS. 

231. BallBtes flavixnarg^inatus Riippell. 

One example from Cuyo, 3.50 inches long. Color in life pale dirty yellow, lightly spotted with 
black on each scale; above, from mouth to eye and from eye to pectoral and about dorsals, mottled 
black; pectoral yellowish; two bands of dull green over snout to comer of mouth. 

232. BaliBtes chrjrBopterus Bloch & Schneider. 

One specimen, 4.75 inches long, from East Cove, Fuga Island. In life dusky brown; on chin dark 
purple; tail lighter brown, bordered on three sides with milk white; a white ring around mouth and 
another below this on chin; a large yellowish brown area below dorsal. 

BAUSTAPUS TUesius. 

233. BalistapuB aculeatus (Linnseus). 

A fine example from Cuyo, 6.50 inches. Colors in life: A yellow band over snout extending back- 
ward to below pectoral, its posterior portion salmon; on the snout the band includes a sky blue band 
which extends to the corner of the mouth; interorbital with four blue and three dark green bands, 
three of these extending below eye and uniting at base of pectoral; a black mark at base of pectoral 
and over gill-opening; a brown saddle in front of dorsal, extending forward and downward and meiging 
into a dark area behind the gill-opening; spinous portion of caudal peduncle black; four parallel 
diagonal white bands from anal upward and forward to middle of body; finn colorless; lower parts white. 
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234. BalistapuB rectang^us (Bloch & Schneider). 

One specimen, 6 inches long, from Calayan Island. Life colors: A bluish saddle over mouth; 
interorbital space crossed by three black bars; a broad black band from eye downward to pectoral, 
where it widens greatly and extends backward across body to base of anal; parallel to this two pale blue 
lines from eye to pectoral; a bright red bar on base of pectoral; upper portion of body dark golden 
brown, lower anterior portion white; two V-shaped markings of green extend backward from median 
line, the arms of the larger meeting dorsal and anal; arms of smaller meeting fellow on opposite side of 
body just behind dorsal and anal; caudal peduncle black; a vertical green line at base of caudal; 
caudal dark golden brown. 

235. Balistapus undulatus (Bloch & Schneider). 

Two examples, 5 and 5.50 inches long, from Cagayancillo. 

236. BaJistapuB verrucosus (Linnseus). 

One specimen, 3.50 inches long, from Cagayancillo. In life with the body dusky green above and 
white below; a large dark brown patch on side behind pectoral; four blue lines connecting eyes on 
interorbital; three blue lines from eye to pectoral, inclosing a dark green area; a light yellow line in 
front of first blue line; snout light blue just back of upper lip and on each side back of angle of mouth; 
a narrow scarlet line from lower edge of pectoral forward and over snout to other side, separating the 
blue of the snout from the dusky green color above; a bar of blue and scarlet on base of pectoral; soft 
dorsal and anal barred with light yellow; middle of caudal yellow, its edges light orange. 

Family TETRAODONTIDiB. 
8PHEB0IDE8 (Lao^pbde) Dum^rU. 

237. Spheroides lunaris (Bloch). 

Three specimens, 2.50 to 3.75 inches long, from Manila, and one from Iloilo, 3.50 inches. In life 
silvery along sides, the color of which is sharply marked off from the dusky upper parts; belly dead 
white; a wash of pale yellow from mouth to and including pectoral; dorsal dusky with white base; anal 
white; caudal dusky, darker on edge; lower third milk white. The smaller examples are without 
yellow on the sides. 

TETSAODON linnsBUS. 

238. Tetraodon hispidus Linnaeus. 

One example 3.75 inches long and one 3 inches, from Cuyo. 
230. Tetraodon reticularis Bloch & Schneider. 

A single specimen, 2.50 inches long, from Lubong. 
240. Tetraodon immaculatus Bloch & Schneider. 

One specimen, 3 inches long, from Lubang; three from Iloilo, 1 to 2.50 inches; one from Cuyo, 
2.75 inches; and one from Ticao Island, 1.25 inches. The five smaller specimens all have the back 
striped and bristles short. The specimen from Lubang is without stripes and has the entire body cov- 
ered with bristles « of fully twice the length of the longest in the other specimens. 

a An examination of a number of specimens of Tetraodon nigropunctattu from Apia, Samoa, five of which are from 5 to 6.50 
inches in length, some with long bristles and some apparently almost bristleless, favors the supxMsition that these fishes have 
the power of extruding and withdrawing into the skin at will these defensive bristles. It is noteworthy that the bristles in this 
species are found long (i. e., fully extended) only in specimens which are dilated, the grade of extrusion seeming to be related 
to the amount of dilation. Specimens in which the belly is not dilated ordinarily have the skin nearly smooth, except for small 
areas on the back and lower portion of each side, where the knobbed tips of the bristles show. On dissection of these it is found, 
however, that the apparently naked skin contains multitudes of long bristles (fully as long as those of the so-called ''bristly" 
form), each withdrawn into an intracutaneous sheath. If a thin sagittal strip of skin is cut from the belly of a preserved specimen 
of one of these "naked-skinned" forms, by taking hold of it at either end with the fingers and stretching it quickly and smartly, 
the retracted bristies may be made to protrude for a considerable distance, up to about half their length. This fact seems to go 
some way toward verifying our supposition, deduced from observation of the condition of several dilated and undilated preserved 
specimens, that the bristles are thrown out upon dilation and probably not normally at any other time. One of the specimens 
from Apia, 5 inches long, is especially interesting as showing in the same individual part of the bristles fully extruded and the 
rest retracted. The fully extruded bristles are on the left side of the forward portion of the belly. It is probable that at the time 
of capture the bristles of the whole body were erected and that in dying there was a partial retraction, leaving the specimen in 
its present condition. The two figures of the so-considered "bristly" and "smooth" form of this species, published by Jordan & 
Seale ( Fishes Samoa, fig. 70 and pi. 35), apparently represent exactly the same form of fish in the different conditions of o::triislon 
and retraction of the bristles. 
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CHELONODON MttUer. 

241. Chelonodon patoca Hamilton-Buchanan. Batete, 
Five specimens from Manila, 3 to 6 inches long. 

Family GOBIIDiE. 
ELE0TBI8 Gronow. 

242. EleotrlB fusca (Bloch & Schneider). 

The scales in this species are 55-60 in longitudinal series. Its habitat is from the East Indies to 
Tahiti. It is not found in Hawaii, where it is represented by the small-scaled Eleoiris sandvHchensis, 
Eleotris sandwichensis Vaillant & Sauvage, of the streams of Hawaii, has 70 to 80 scales, but is otherwise 
identical with the present species. 

Of this species we have four examples, from 3 to 4 inches long, from Sibuyan and Aparri (northern 
Luzon). 

OPHIOCARA Gill. 

243. Ophiocara aporos (Bleeker). Pazo. 

Dorsal vi-i, 9; scales 30-34; scales on top of head large, about 15 rows in front of dorsal; maxillary 
reaching scarcely beyond vertical from front of orbit; posterior border of preopercle with two inconspic- 
uous pores; a mid-lateral row of large spots on trunk and caudal peduncle, more or less confluent into 
a narrow band, of a width equal to diameter of eye; above is another indefinite series of similar spots; 
cheek and opercle crossed by three oblique bands of dusky, the upper band continuing lengthwise across 
the base of the pectoral, being bordered above and below by whitish, and fusing posteriorly with a 
transverse band of dusky which crosses the bases of the pectoral rays; dorsal and anal margined with 
pale; anal in males with a crimson band across base, outside of which, near middle of fin, is a narrower 
band, pale bluish in preserved specimens, probably violet in life; spots at base of pectoral indistinct 
in female. 

Two specimens, a male and a female, 7 inches long, from Mindoro Island; a male 5 inches long 
from Sibuyan, and a large male, 8.50 inches long, from Camp Balete, Rio Baco, Mindoro (above tide). 

Ophiocara hoedti (Bleeker) may not be different from this species. 

244. Ophiocara porocephala (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Dorsal vi-i, 8; scales 40-42; scales on top of head small, about 25 rows in front of dorsal; maxillary 
reaching vertical from middle of orbit; posterior border of preopercle with three large pores; scales of 
trunk for the most part each with a squarish dark spot at base; soft dorsal, caudal, anal, and ventrals 
edged with pale. Life colors: Black above; sides with slight green tinge; belly white, thickly 
speckled with dusky; dorsal, anal, and caudal narrowly edged with pale yellow. 

One specimen from Mindoro Island, 4.50 inches long, and one from Calayan, in a brackish estuary, 
6 inches. 

A specimen of this species, taken at Calayan, was left dry for more than half a day, and revived 
upon being placed in water. 

Ophiocara ophiocephala (Kuhl & Van Hasselt, in Cuvier & Valenciennes) is probably not distinct 
trom the present species. Eleotris ophiocephala of Day is not this species, being a fish with a small 
mouth, and with the scales on top of head large, 15 in front of dorsal. The name porocephala has page 
priority over ophiocephala. 

BUnS Bleeker. 

245. Butis koilomatodon (Bleeker). 

Eleotris koilomatodon Bleeker, Verh. Bat. Gen., xxii, 1849, 21 (Cantor cited this memoir in his Catalogue of Mala7an Fishes, 

giving it priority); Maduras Straits. 
Eleotris caperatus Cantor, Cat. Mai. Fishes, 197, 1850; Sea of Plnang. 
Prionobutis serrifrons Rutter, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sd. Phila., 1897, 84; Swatow, China. 

Head 3.25; depth 4.30; eye 3j75; dorsal vi-9; anal 9; scales 29; superorbital crests strongly ser- 
rated; two anteriorly converging serrated ridges in front of each eye, as in other species of BtUis; mouth 
oblique, making an angle of about 40 degrees with the horizontal axis. 
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But%8 serrifrons is stated by Rutter to differ from Butts caperatus (Cantor) in having the mouth 
"nearly horizontal" (not ** nearly vertical"), and in having two (instead of one) serrated ridges in front 
of each eye. In the type which we have examined the mouth cleft makes about 35 d^rees with the 
horizontal. 

As there are two ridges in front of each eye, even in those species of Butia (butisj amboinensisj etc.), 
which lack the strongly serrated orbital crests, it is doubtful whether Cantor's failure to describe more 
than one in Butis caperatus denotes the absence of the second. Cantor's estimation of the angle of the 
gape as ''barely vertical" was evidently a comparative one, with reference to -Bu^m butis. It may 
also easily have been influenced by the condition of the specimens. 

One specimen, 2 inches long, from Iloilo. 

The genus Prionobutis Sleeker is nominal, differing from Butis (mfy in the more marked serration 
of the orbital crests. The species of Butis and Prionobutis agree in* coloration, all having the black 
spot at base of pectoral, with the smaller white spots above and belbw. ' ; • ^ 

246. Butis butis (Hamilton-Buchanan). 

CheUodipterus btuis Hamilton-Buchanan, Fish. Ganges, 57, 367, 1822; Ganges. Gray & Ilardwicke, IIlus. Ind. Zool., ii, 

pi. 93, fig. 3. 
Eleotris humeralis Cuvier <& Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., xn, 246, 1837; Bengal. 
(?) Butis butis Bleeker, Revis. Eleotriformes, 64, 1875; Sumatra, Borneo, ^Vmbolna, Philippines, etc. 
Butis mdanostigma Bleeker, Blenn. & Gob., 23, 1849; Maduras Straits. Bleeker, Revis. Eleotriformes, 68, 1875. 
Eleotris butis Day, Fishes India, 316, pi. Lxvii, fig. 3 (not good), 187»-88; Ganges. Gttnther, Cat., ra, 116, 1861 (in part, only, 

perhaps). 
Butis leucurus Jordan & Seale, Proc U. S. Nat. Mus., xxvii, 1905,794, fig.; Negros, P. I. Evermann & Seale, Bui. U. S. 

Bureau of Fisheries, xxvi, 1906 (1907), 104; Bacon and San Fabian, P. I. 

Head 3 in length without caudal; depth 5; in total length, including caudal, 6; depth of caudal 
peduncle 3.30 in head; eye 5.50 in head, 1.50 in interorbital space; interorbital space 4 in head; maxil- 
lary 2.50 in head, greater than nose, extending past front of orbit under its anterior third; teeth small, in 
bands in both jaws, the outer ones slightly enlarged ; dorsal vi-9; anal 9; scales 29; secondary scales present 
at base of large ones; color brown, with a few small spots on sides and under part of head, and scattered 
ones on body; scales of sides each with a pale spot at center, these appearing to form longitudinal rows; 
dorsals blackish, edged with pale; upper edge of caudal whitish, the rest dusky; anal blackish, with a 
trace of pale at edge; pectoral base with a black spot, above and below which are smaller white ones. 

This species differs from Butis amboinensis (Bleeker) in its less slender form, its broader interorbital 
space, and in the presence of secondary scales at the bases of the large scales on the sides. From Butis 
prismaticu^ (Bleeker) it is distinguished by its shorter maxillary, rather coarser teeth, and slenderer caudal 
peduncle. The three species, butis, prismaticus^ and amboinensis, all have the superorbital crests weakly 
serrated or crenulate, differing widely in that respect from Butis {Prionobutis) koilomatodon (Bleeker). 
The statement in the original description of Butis leucurus Jordan and Seale, that the superorbital crests 
are smooth, was apparently made in a comparative sense, with reference to the condition in Butis koilo- 
matodon. It also seems that the interorbital distance in Butis leucurus was measured between the inter- 
orbital crests in the preparation of the original description of that species. 

Of this species we have two specimens, one 3.50 inches long from Manila, and one 3 inches from 
Iloilo. 

247. (P) Butis prismaticus (Bleeker). 

(?) Eleotris prismatica Bleeker, Blenn. & Gob., 23, 1849; Maduras Straits. 
(?) Butis prismatica Bleeker, Revis. Eleotrifonnes, 61, 1875. 

Head 3 in length without caudal; depth 4 to 4.50; in total length, including caudal, 5 to 5.59; depth 
of caudal peduncle 2.80 in head; eye to 6.50 in head, 1.65 to 2 in interorbital space; interorbital space 
3.75 to 4 in head; maxillary 2.75 in head, slightly greater than nose, not eoctending beyond the vertical 
from front of orbit; teeth minute, in bands in both jaws, outer ones not enlarged ; dorsal vi-9; anal 9; scales 
29; secondary scales present; color as in Buiis butis. 

A specimen from Cuyo, 5.50 inches long, and one from Manila, 3.50 inches, are referred with some 
doubt to the present species. They are plainly distinguished from Butis butis by their shorter, more 
robust body, shorter maxillary, smaller eye, and finer teeth. Both the present species and Butis buMs 
are easily separated from Butis amboinensis j which is a very slender fish, with narrow interorbital space, 
and without secondary scales. 
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248. Butis axuboineiuds Bleeker. 

EleotrU amboinensis Bleeker, Bijd. Ichth. Amboina, iv, In Nat. T. Ned. Ind., v, 1863, 343; Amboina. GOnther, Cat. Fishes, 

m, 117, 1861. (7) Day, Fishes India, 316, 1878-88; Bengal (probably not the same). 
BtUis amboinensis Bleeker, Revls. Eleotriformes, 66, 1875. 

Head 3 in length without caudal; depth 5.50; in total length, including caudal, 6.75; depth of caudal 
peduncle, 3.60 in head; eye 5 in head, equal to interorbital space; interorbital space 6 in head; maxillary 
2.50 in head, scarcely exceeding a vertical from anterior margin of orbit; teeth minute, in bands, none 
enlarged; dorsal vi-9; anal 9; scales 29; secondary scales absent; color brown, the back with 6 distinct 
cross bands and each side with an obscure longitudinal stripe of dusky, of the width of one scale; most 
scales of side with a post-central whitish spot, these spots forming rows as in BtUis butis and BiUis pris- 
maticus; an obscure dark band across cheek and opercle, and a similar one on the snout, from eye to 
middle of maxillary; dorsals, anal, and ventrals dusky, anal blackish with pale outer margins; upper edge 
of caudal pale, rest blackish; pectoral paler, with a large black spot at base, with two smaller white ones 
in front of it, above and below. 

Two specimens, 2.50 and 3.50 inches long, from Mindoro Island. 

This species is readily distinguished from Butts butts and Butts prismaticus by its slenderer form, 
narrower interorbital space, absence of secondary scales, and different coloration. 

HTP8ELEOTBI8 Gill. 

240. Hypseleotris modestus (Bleeker). 

Head 3.60; depth 4.25; eye 3.66; dorsal vi-10; anal 11; scales 29; a dark vertical bar across base of 
pectoral; a small caudal spot; no side stripe; fins pale, the spinous dorsal and caudal with faint brown 
specks. 

A single specimen, 2.50 inches long, from Mindoro Island. 

Bleeker states that this species has no specks on either dorsal fin. In our specimen the specks are 
very faint. 

PERIOPHTHALMUS Bloch & Schneider. 

250. Peiiophthalznus barbaxus (Linnaeus). {Periophthalmus cantonensis (Osbeck); Periophthalmus 

hoslreuteri FsXlas] Periophthalmus kalolo Lesson.) 
One specimen, 3 inches long, from Ticao Island, and one from Aparri, northern Luzon, 2.50 inches. 
Scales in Ticao specimen 82, in Aparri specimen 76. 

These specimens seem to be identical with examples from Tokyo and with others from Samoa. It is 
doubtful whether more than one species of Periophthalmus proper can be defined. The specimens from 
Panay called Periophthalmus chrysospilus by Jordan & Seale are not different from Periophthalmus 
barbarus. 

BHINOGOBITTS Gill. 

{Porogobius and ^cenfro^o&itts Bleeker; Coryphopterus Gill.) 

251. Bhinogobius nebulosus (ForskAl). 

Gobius nebulosusa Forsk&I, Descr. Animal., 24, 1775; Red Sea. 

Oobius criniger Cuvler & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., xii, 82, 1837; New Guinea. Gttnther, Cat. Fishes, in, 29, 1861. 

Day, Fishes India, 288, pi. Lxn, fig. 2. 1878-88. 
Rhinogobius nebulosus Jordan <fe Seale, Bui. U. S. FishComm., xxvi, 1906, 41; Cavite, Philippine Islands. Jordan & Seale, 

ibid., XXV, 1905, 401; Apia, Samoa. 
Rhinogobius lungi Jord&n & Seale, Bui. U. S. Fish Comm., xxi, 1901, 41, fig. 13; Panay, Pliilippine Islands. 

Head 3.50; depth 4.60; nose 3.20; interorbital space .6 of eye; eye3.40 in head; maxillary 2.75; dorsal 
VI-10; anal 10; scales 28; head and nape naked; body with four large roundish black blotches on each 
side, alternating with broad saddle-like dorsal blotches; nape with two broad bands of dusky, each 
broken up by vermiculate lines of pale; anal fin with a dark edge. 

Five specimens from Manila 3 inches long, and one from Aparri 4 inches. 



oThis name is thought by Klunzlnger (Flsche Rothen Moeres, p. 479) to be perhaps a synonym of Oobitts caninut C. & 
V. The latter species, however, lacks the black border of the anal fin, described by Forsk&l in Oobitu nebuloatis. 
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252.- BhinogobiuB baliuroides (Bleeker). 

Head 3.60; depth 5.20; nose 3.60; maxillary 2.70; interorbital space .4 of eye; eye equal to nose; a 
recurved canine at each side of lower jaw; tongue entire; dorsal vi-10; anal 10; scales 27; nape, cheeks, 
and opercles naked; tail broadly rounded; spinous dorsal with a black bar across middle; broken cross 
bands on chin; under side of head without specks; color otherwise as in Rhinogohius gymnauchen. 

This species is near Rhinogohius gymnauchen (Bleeker), of Japan, differing from it in its more rounded 
caudal fin and in its coloration. 

Of this species we have a single specimen in excellent condition, 2.50 inches long, from Aparri, in 
Luzon. 

We may here note that Gobius calderse Evermann & Seale (fide Evermann, in lit.) has no silk-like 
rays in the pectoral. It is a species of Rhinogohius. 

253. Bhinogobius caziinus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Head3.70; dcpth4.30; nose3.60; interorbital space 2.50 in eye; eye4 inhead; maxillary 2.50, extend- 
ing under anterior third of eye; two (or one) canines in each side of lower jaw; dorsal vi-10; anal 10; scales 
29; scales of nape very small, about 23 rows in front of dorsal; cheeks naked; opercles with a few small 
scales along upper margin. 

Five large roundish spots of dusky on each side, alternating with obscure dorsal bar-like blotches; a 
dark blotch on shoulder, above opercle; pale roundish spots at center of scales, forming indistinct rows on 
sides; all fins more or less dusky; anal without dark edge. 

Two specimens from Iloilo, a large female, 4 inches long, and a young example, 2 inches. A speci- 
men from Lubang, 3 inches long (male), differs from the Iloilo specimens only in having fewer (about 16) 
rows of scales in front of the dorsal fin. It is possible that this may represent a distinct species. 

GOBIUS Linnsus. 

254. Oobius omatus Riippell. 

One specimen 2.50 inches long from Ticao Island. 

OL088000BIU8 GUI. 

255. Olossogobius giuris (Hamilton-Buchanan). 

Oohius giuris Hamilton-Buchanan, Fishes Ganges, p. 51 , pi. 33, fig. 15, 1822; Ganges. 

Oobius giuris Gttnthor, Cat. Fishes, in, 1861, 21 (in part only), Oobius fasciato-punctatus Richardson being the same as Olosso- 
gobius brunncus (Tomminck & Schlegel). 

Olossogobius giuris Smith & Seale, Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, xix, 79, 1906; Mindanao, not Oobius giuris of Rutter, 
which — Olossogobius brunneus (Tcmrainck & Schlegel) nor of Abbott, which — Rkinogobous giurinus (Rutter). Cteiio- 
gobius platycephalus of .Jordan & Evermann, from Formosa, is also identical with Rhinogohius giunnus. The original 
Oobius platycephalus, of Richardson, from Macao, is Olossogobius brunneus. 

Head 3; depth 5; nose 3; interorbital space } eye; maxillary 2.30; eye 5.30; dorsal vi-9; anal 9; scales 
30; nape closely scaled; cheeks and opercles naked; tongue forked; spinous and soft dorsal fins specked in 
the rays only; 5 large squarish blotches forming a lateral row on each side; above and below these, nar- 
rower, wavy longitudinal streaks of dusky, more or less broken; nape without spots; a dark spot at the 
upper part of the pectoral base. 

Two excellent specimens from Mindoro Island, 6 and 7 inches long; one from Iloilo, 4 inches, and one 
from Aparri, 3.50 inches. 

This species is very close to Olossogobius brunneus (Temminck & Schlegel), from which it differs 
mainly in the absence of the dusky bar across spinous dorsal, and the lack of spots on the nape. 

AWA0U8 8teindaclmer. 

{Chonephorus Poey.) 

256. Awaous ocellaris (Broussonet). 

Head 3.33; depth 4.60; nose 2.30; maxillary 2.40; interorbital space .88 of eye; eye 6 in head (2.60 
in nose); dorsal vi-11; anal 11; scales 55. 

Five specimens from Mindoro Island, 3.50 to 4.59 inches long. These Specimens agree essentially 
with examples from Samoa, differing only in having the body less uniformly darkened, and the spotting 
more prominent. Like the specimens from Samoa, they have the ocellus at back of spinous dorsal, and 
a spot on the upper part of base of pectoral. 
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AMBLY00BIXJ8 Bleeker 
{Odontogohius Bleeker.) 

257. Amblygobius phalfiena (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Colors in life: Dark green, the body with five light and five dark alternate bands, between each two 
of which is a narrow light blue band; three blue stripes on gill cover; a large dusky spot above upper 
angle of opercle; a similar spot on upper part of tail near base; first dorsal striped with cream and brown, 
a large dusky spot on its posterior portion; second dorsal margined with light yellow, blue black, and 
brown; belly pale blue; anal pale blue, like belly, margined with dusky; ventrals very pale blue, with 
dusky margins; pectoral clear pale yellow; caudal washed with salmon, dusky at tip. 

A single specimen, 2 inches long, from Cagayancillo. 

G0BIICHTHY8 Klunziiiger. 
(Ps6^pJiia5 Jordan & Scale.) 

258. Gobiichthys tentacularis (Cuvier & Valenciennes). Zapatero, 

Two specimens from Iloilo, 3 inches long, and one of the same size from Aparri, northern Luzon. 

The genus Gobiichthys Klunzinger {petersii)) supersedes Pselaphias Jordan & Scale, the type of 
Klunzinger's genus having a tentacle over the eye. Except in this rather slight character, Gobiichthys 
does not differ from Oxyunchthus Bleeker as restricted in the present paper. 

OXYUBICHTHTJS Bleeker. 

The genus Oxyurichthus Bleeker (belosso) includes gobies with ventral fins united, tail lanceolate, 
dorsal fin short, an adipose nuchal crest, the upper teeth in one series, and the tongue convex. The 
species differ from those of Gobiichihits Klunzinger {Pselaphias Jordan & Scale) in lacking a tentacle over 
the eye, and from Gobionellus Girard in having the upper teeth in a single series, and the tongue convex. 
The type of Oxyurichihus was stated by Bleeker to have the upper pectoral rays silk-like, doubtless by 
error, none of the closely related forms of these genera known to us having them so. Gobiiis papuensis 
Cuvier & Valenciennes and Gobionellus lonchotus Jenkins are congeneric with the present species. 
250. Ozyuiichthus cristatus (Day). 

A single specimen from Cagayancillo, 3 inches long. 

APABBIU8 Jordan & Bichardson, new genus. 

Aparrius Jordan & Richardson, new genus of Gobiidise (acutipinnis,) 

This genus has the teeth very fine, in bands in both jaws, the tongue short, adnate nearly to tip^ 
emarginate, and the tail acuminate, as in Gobionellus, in each of these characters differing from Rhino- 
gobius. Like RhinogobinSy it has the scales large and the soft dorsal fin short. The name is from Aparri 
in northern Luzon, where the typical species is found. 
260. Apanius acutipixmia (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 
Oobius acutipinnis Cuvier & Valenciennes, Ilist. Nat. Poiss., xii, 80, 1837; Malabar. Day, Fishes India, 292, pi. LXI, fig. % 

1878^88; Seas of India to the Andamans.* 
Rhinogobius ocyurus Jordan & Seale, Bui. U. S. Fish Comm., xxvi, 1906, 42, fig. 14; Cavite, P. 1. 
A cerUrogobius acutipinnis. Smith & Seale, Proe. Biol. Soc. Wash., xix, 1906, 81; Mindanao, P. I. 

Head 3.60; depth 4; dorsal vi-11; anal 11; scales 27; hose 3.50; maxillary 2; interorbital space .66 
of eye; eye 4; teeth very fine, in bands in both jaws; outer teeth not enlarged; no canines; tongue short, 
adnate nearly to its tip, which is emarginate; cheeks and opercles naked; nape scaled, at least posteriorly; 
maxillary nearly to back of orbit; mouth scarcely oblique; first four rays of spinous dorsal (in female) 
prolonged, though scarcely filamentous, carrying the membrane nearly to their tips; the depressed 
longest spinous ray reaching to fourth ray of soft dorsal ; soft dorsal high behind, the depressed fin reaching 
past base of caudal; caudal long, acuminate, its length less than 2.50 in length without caudal; anal 
reaching base of caudal; ventrals imited, reaching nearly to vent; pectorals slightly longer than head, 
without silk-like rays. 
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Color in spirits dusky olive, with obscure cloud-like blotches, tending to fonn indistinct cross bands; 
nape vermiculated; a suborbital bar of dusky, dorsals and caudal specked in both rays and membranes; 
anal dusky, slightly darker toward margin; ventrals dusky, with pale edge; pectorals with a faint short 
bar across upper base. 

Here described from a single specimen, 2.25 inches long (female) from Aparri, in northern Luzon. 

This fish has the aspect of species of Gohionellus or Oxyurichtkus^ though differing from them 
distinctly in its generic characters. It has the notched tongue of Gohionellus, with the large scales 
of Rhinogohius. The Aparri specimen is referred to the present species with some hesitation, having 
perhaps a little less oblique mouth than the type of Rhinogohius ocyurus Jordan & Scale, and showing 
less plain traces of dark crossbars. The type of Rhinogohius ocyurus has the tongue destroyed. 

WAITEA Jordan & Seale. 

261. Waitea mystacina (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Head 3.50; depth 4.50; nose 2.75; interorbital space .5 of eye; eye 4.20; maxillary 1.50, produced 
behind eye, to preopercle; teeth minute, in bands, as in GohionelltLs; dorsal vi-11, the first three rays (in 
male) of the spinous dorsal much produced and finely filamentous, the filamentous extension of the 
third ray reaching beyond back of base of soft dorsal, anal 12; scales 29, head naked; caudal probably 
pointed (broken). 

Color in spirits olive, bluish forward; sides with live distinct blotches; both dorsals mottled in the 
membranes; anal and ventrals dusky. 

A single example (male), from Aparri, northern Luzon, 2.75 inches long. 

8ICT0PTEBU8 Gill. 

262. SicyopteruB tseniurua (Ganther). 

Head 4.50; depth 5; eye 5.50 in head; dorsal vi-11 or 12; anal 11; scales 55-60. 

One specimen from Mindoro Island, 3.25 inches long, and one from Sibuyan, 1.75 inches. 

TBYPAUCHEKICHTHT8 Sleeker. 

263. Trypauchenichthys typus (Bleeker). 

Dorsal 59 (vii, 52); anal 49; scales 56, cycloid; ventrals notched three-fourths to base; color in 
spirits dull tmiform light brown, with purplish tinge. 
A single specimen from Cagayancillo. 

G0BI0IDE8 Lao^p^de. 

264. Oobioides brachygaster (Giinther). 

A specimen, 4.75 inches long, from Aparri is doubtless this species. It has the head 7.50 in length 
to base of caudal, not 9, as stated by Doctor Gttnther, but otherwise agrees with his description. Depth 
12.50; dorsal vi, 45; anal 46; dorsal and anal separated from caudal by a notch; pectoral half the 
length of the ventral; eyes invisible; chin with numerous short barbels; head much wrinkled with 
sensory ridges; each side with a median lateral row of transverse vertical slits or pores, each surrounded 
by blue color. 

Family SCORPiENlDiE. 

SEBA8T0P8I8 GUI. 

265. SebastopsiB guamenslB^ (Quoy & Gaimard). 
Four specimens, 1.50 to 3 inches long, from Calayan. 

SEBASTAPI8TE8 GUI. 

266. Sebastapistes nuchalis (Giinther). 

Head 2.50 in length to base of caudal; depth 2.75; depth of caudal pedimcle 3.20 in head; dorsal 
XI, I, 10; anal in, 5 or 6; scales 38, the anterior 5 or 6 scales of the lateral line with a short spine; nose 
3.66 in head; eye 4; interorbital space 1.50 in orbit; maxillary 1.90 in head, its tip reaching a vertical 

a Two small specimens, 1.8 inches long, taken at Honolulu, H. I., in 1901, are apparently the young of this species. 
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from posterior margin of orbit; spinous armature of head well developed; a pair of sharp spines between 
nostrils in front of eye; each upper orbital rim with three spine-like serratures; posterior rim of orbit with 
two or three very small spines; two sharp "strong"* spines in transverse series behind each upper poste- 
rior angle of orbit, and two in longitudinal series on each side of nuchal region; two strong spines at back 
of opercle, and three along upper margin of opercle, in a series continuous with the anterior spinous 
tubes of the lateral line; a strong humeral spine; a strong spine at upper angle of preopercle, with two 
weak spines in front of and above it, and four below it on the free preopercular margin; teeth in jaws in 
velvety bands, the posterior ones recurved; no barbels- orbital tentacles very small; a short nasal flap on 
each side; lower margin of preopercle with five or six small cirri; middle of each upper jaw with a short 
tentacle; scales of side without dermal flaps; pectoral 1.20 in head, with no prolonged or free rays; ven- 
trals 1.40; caudal roimded, 1.50 in head; longest dorsal spine (fourth to seventh) 2.66 in head; second anal 
spine longest, two in head; lateral line complete; upper parts of cheeks and opercles scaled. 

Color in spirits, grayish brown, mottled with darker; under parts little paler than upper; head 
darkest on lower part of cheek and at upper angle of opercle; edges of lower jaw and chin rather faintly 
marked with narrow dusky cross bands; spinous dorsal mottled, with a conspicuous black blotch in its 
upper part between the sixth and tenth spines, soft dorsal mottled, darkest in front and toward base, 
with a faint broad pale crossband at middle; caudal barred broadly with dusky across base, at middle, 
and behind; anal with an obscure broad bar across middle and on outer fourth; ventrals dusky, paler 
toward base; pectorals with scattered dark specks, forming an indistinct broad bar across inner third; 
axil of pectoral with several roundish white spots, smaller than pupil. 

Two specimens from Calayan, 2.25 inches long. It is with hesitation that we refer these specimens 
to S. nuchalis, as the scales appear to be larger than in that ^ecics, and there are some differences in 
coloration and minute orbital tentacles. The species is near S. hallieui (Sauvage), but has a shorter jaw 
and much smaller orbital tentacles. 

PABACENTB0P060N Sleeker. 

267. Paracentropogon longispims (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

A single example, 2 inches long, from Cuyo. The pale spot above the lateral line does not show in 
the specimen, which otherwise agrees closely with descriptions and figures of this species. 

268. Paracentropogon indicus (Day). 

A single small specimen from Cuyo, 2 inches long, agrees closely with Day's original description 
and figure of this species (Fishes of India, p. 155, pi. 38. fig. 2). 

TETBABOOE Olnther. 

260. Tetraroge barbata (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 
One example from Aparri, 2 inches long. 

Family PLATYCEPHALIDiE. 

PLATYCEPHALUS Bloch. 

270. Platycephalus indicus (Linnseus). {Cottus msidiator VoxskkX.) 
One example. 8 inches long, from Manila. 

THYSANOPHYS Ogilby. 

271. ThyBanophys tentacnlatus (Riippell). (Platijceph(ilusnematophthal7mL8 GiXnther^ alsoof Bleeker.) 
One specimen from Cuyo, 6 inches long. 

Family PLEURONECTID/E. 

PLATOPHBTS Swainson. 

272. Platophrys pantherinus (Rtippell). 

One specimen, 3 inclies long, from Aparri. northern Luzon. 
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PSEUDOBHOMBUS Bleeker. 

273. PseudorhombuB javanicus (Bleeker). 

Six specimens, 3 to 4 inches long, from Cavite, collected by Doctor Limg and recorded as P«ew- 
dorJiombus polyspilus by Jordan & Seale, appear to belong to this species. They are distinguished from 
Paeudarhomhus arsius (russellii) and polyspilus by their shorter jaw and wholly convex profile, without 
angle over snout. 

274. Pseudorhozxibus polyBpilus (Bleeker). Dapa. 

One example, 4 inches long, from Iloilo, and one, 4.50 inches, from Manila. This species is apparently 
sufficiently distinguished from Pseudarhomhus arsius (russellii) by the presence of numerous scattered 
small black specks on the body, each with a pale border. 

275. Pseudorhombus malayanus Bleeker. 

One specimen from Manila, 5.50 inches long. Dorsal 71; scales 85, ctenoid on both sides; traces 
of two dark spots on lateral line; color otherwise uniform. 

In color this specimen resembles Pseudorhombus oligodon, which species, however, according to 
Doctor Bleeker, has fewer teeth. 

Family SOLEID^E. 
HICBOBUOL08SU8 Oiinther. 

276. Microbuglo88U8 humilis (Cantor). 

Four specimens from Manila. 1.75 to 2 inches in length. 

BBACHIBU8 Swainson. 
(Synaptura Cantor, substitute for Brachirus on account of the prior Brachyrus and BrachyuruSy 
restricted by Kaup to allies of B. commersoni.) 

277. Brachirus sorsogoneiuds Evcrmann & Scale. 

One specimen, 7.50 inches long, from Manila, and one, 6.25 inches, from Lubang. 

CTN0GL088U8 Hamilton-Buchanan. 

278. CynoglossuB sindeiuds Day. Dapa. 

One example, 10 inches long, from Manila. Dorsal 108; anal 86; two lateral lines on each side; 
scales cycloid on blind side. 
270. CTEioglossus sumatrensiB (Bleeker). 

A specimen from Ticao Island, 2.75 inches long, is probably this species, although the angle of the 
mouth is a little farther forward than is said by Doctor Bleeker to be the case in sumatrensis. Dorsal 
110; scales in lateral line (from base of nuchal branch) 70; transverse count between lateral lines on 
eyed side 11; a single lateral line on the blind side; scales ctenoid on both sides; color in spirits mottled 
brownish, with much the aspect of Cynoglossus puncticeps, from which it is easily distinguished by its 
much larger scales and longer dorsal fin. 

Family PTEROPSARIDiB. 

PABAPEBCI8 Gill. 

280. Paraperds tetracanthus Lac6pMe. 

Two specimens from Calayan, 4 inches long. Color in life of upper parts brown, belly white; nine 
dark cross bands, extending downward nearly to median ventral line; head mottled with light and 
dark brown, white, and dusky green; dorsal sparsely and irregularly spotted with dusky; ventral and 
anal pale yellow; a large, well-defined, almost black area at base of caudal; beyond this a much smaller 
area of opaque white, about half an inch in length and including the nuddle ray and its two adjacent 
membranes. 

281. Paraperds cylindrica (Bloch). 

One example, 4 inches long, from Cuyo. Life color dirty white, with about ten wide vertical brown 
bars, which are wide at their middle and areimited on the belly; top of head brown; dorsal light brown, 
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with spots of dark brown on membranes; caudal similar to dorsal; pectoral reddish brown; ventral 
dusky; anal light brown, spotted with darker brown and milky white. 

Family BATRACHOIDIDi€. 

MABCGBAVIA Jordan. 

282. Marcgravia diemensiB (Le Sueur). Guecguan, 

(CoUu8 grunnUns Linnaeus, "habitat in America," dorsal ii-26, anal 22, is Opsanus tau or Marcgravia crpptocentrOt and 
can not be identified with any Asiatic fish.) 

Head 3.16 in length without caudal; depth 3.30; eye 4.75; interorbital space slightly greater than 
eye; nose somewhat less than eye, 4.50 in head; maxillary 2 in head, reaching a vertical from behind 
eye ; opercular spines 4 ; three fringed tentacles above each eye ; a fringe of small cirri on each side of upper 
lip, and a similar fringe encircling lower jaw; other smaller cirri on top of head and along margin of 
preopercle; dorsal ni-19; anal 14; pectoral 1.4 in head; ventral 1.4; teeth in coarse villiform (molar- 
like) bands in jaws and on vomer and palatines. 

Color brown, coarsely mottled, and speckled with darker; fins barred. Life color, dark, mottled with 
black, dark brown and gray, the gray forming three broken and irregular bands; belly, throat, and chin 
flesh color; pectoral strongly banded with gray and brown; a black band at base of caudal followed by 
five gray and four brown bands. 

A single specimen, 3 inches long, from Cuyo. 

This species is type of the genus Coryzichthys Ogilby, named but not defined in the Report of the 
Amateur Fishermen*s Association of Queensland, 1907, p. 11. 

Family CALUONYMIDi€. 

8YNCHIB0PU8 Gill. 

283. STEichiropus ocellatus (Pallas). 

Head 3.30 in length without caudal; depth 5; depth of caudal peduncle 3 in head; width of head 
1.16 in its length; eye 4 in head; nose 3.75; interorbital space equal to width of pupil; mouth very 
small, its width less than eye, the jaws subequal, the maxillary touching a vertical from anterior margin 
of orbit; jaws with minute teeth; preopercular spine with two curved hooks, directed obliquely inward; 
gill-opening as wide as pupil, superior, situated on the neck nearly midway between the preopercular 
spine and the base of the spinous dorsal; dorsal iv-8; anal 7; pectoral 1.3 in head, reaching past front of 
anal; ventral equal to head; caudal 1.16; lateral line complete, high, its course about an eye- width 
distant from the mid-dorsal line. 

Color in spirits: Upper parts and sides brown; sides of head with numerous small ocelli (pale- 
encircled dark dots) ; sides of trunk marbled with grayish, the lighter color crossing the back in six crenu- 
late-edged bands; lower part of side with about four rotmdish gray spots, each with smaller whitish specks 
about its circumference; other similar smaller white specks forming an indefinite row along outer edge 
of belly; middle of sides, between the marblings, with many small dark-encircled pale specks, of same size 
as the facial ocelli; spinous dorsal with three incomplete double-edged oblique crossbands, above which, 
between the first and third spines, is a row of four roimdish ocellate black spots, each with a darker center 
and a pale edge; soft dorsal with two or three indistinct obliquish bands; caudal barred with dusky near 
base, pale submedially ; its outer half obscurely double-barred, its posterior margin pale; anal dusky, paler 
near base, the rays tipped with whitish, ventrals twice barred broadly with blackish, tips pale; pec- 
torals with three bands of small black spots in the rays; breast crossed by a vague, diffuse band of dusky; 
belly pale. 

Two specimens, 1.50 and 2 inches long, from Calayan, in tide pools. On the life color, Mr. McGregor 
has the following note: "Brown, mottled with gray; tail with a few red spots; pectoral and ventral 
more or less orange; first dorsal with four conspicuous ocellate brown spots; snout and gill-covers and 
sides of face thickly speckled with blue.*'" 

Gtinther's Callionymus microps, the figure of which shows the spinous dorsal uniform black without 
ocelli, does not appear to differ in any important respects from the present species. The pectoral fins 
have fine, dark cross bars. Synchiropus lili Jordan & Seale, recently described from Samoa, is also 
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very close and may not be different. The pectorals are, however, clear, bright yellow, without bars. 
Mr. McGregor states that the pectorals of the present species are yellowish in life. Those of Synchiropia 
lili are bright yellow, edged with golden. It is not unlikely that both microps and lili are identical 
with Synchiro'pus ocellatus. 

GALLIONYMirS linnsus. 

284. Callionymus sagitta Pallas. 

Two young males, 1.50 inches long, from Manila. Dorsal iv-9; preopercular spine with four or five 
hooks directed inward and upward, and with a single strong spine in front pointing forward. Color in 
spirits brownish, with numerous darker ocelli; a row of dusky blotches along middle of each side; cheeks 
with small dark specks bordered with whitish; spinous dorsal blackish. 

Family BLENNIID.€. 
ENKEAPTEBT0IU8 BiippeU. 

825. EnneapterygiuB philippinus (Peters). 

Head 3.75; depth 5; depth caudal peduncle 3 in head; eye 3; dorsal in-xi, 8; anal 15; pectoral 2.75 
in length without caudal; ventral 1.1 in head; caudal 1.4 in head; scales 30, 12 in lateral line; a pair 
of short nasal barbels; orbital cirri absent, or, if present, extremely small (not found by us). 

Color in spirits pale straw, probably red in life; top of head, sides, and under parts more or less 
dusted with fine dark specks; two small spots of silver under eye; a large silver spot below front base of 
each pectoral, and a pair of similar small ones before base of ventrals; several splashes of silvery along 
lower portion of side, forming an indistinct row; second and third dorsals a little dusky outwardly; 
caudal faintly barred; anal pale; pectorals with distinct black specks in four series. A second, and 
smaller specimen, has the under part of the head and breast much more profusely specked, the anal 
uniformly dusky, and the caudal with a large, rather diffuse basal blotch. 

This species is close to Enneapterygius tusitalx Jordan & Seale, from Samoa, apparently differing 
from it chiefly in the presence of the silvery markings and in the reduction (or absence) of the orbital 
tentacle. 

Two specimens, 0.70 and 0.80 inches long, from Calayan. The description of Peters differs only in 
that the type specimens from Luzon have the body marked by obscure dark cross bands. 

PETB08CIBTES Biippell.a 

286. PetroBcirtes eretes Jordan & Seale. 

Petroscirtes eretes Jordan & Seale, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xxyin, 1905, 801, fig. 19; Negros, Philippine Islands. Bui. U. 8. 

Bureau of Fisheries, xxvi, 1906 (1907), 47; Iloilo, Philippine Islands. 
Petroscirtes vulsus Jordan «t Seale, Bui. U. S. Fish Conun., xxvi, 1906, 47, flg. 20; Manila (young specimen). 
(?) Petroscirtes variabUis Cantor, Cat. Mai. Fishes, 200, 1850; Sea of Pinang. Oiinther, Cat. Fishes, m, 234, 1861. Day, Fishes 

India, 327, pi. LXix, flg. 7, 1878^88. 

Head 4.20; depth 4.75; eye 3.50; nose 3.40; interorbital space 4.(X); superior dermal flaps minute, 
there being two above each eye and one on each side of nuchal region; chin with a pair of well developed 
but small barbels, and a trace of a second pair (on one side only in this specimen); color in spirits, grayish 
brown, obscurely blotched and mottled; an indistinct dark stripe from eye to base of caudal fm, most 
prominent in front of pectoral, back of which it is nearly invisible, except when viewed at a favorable 
angle; dorsal with specks in the rays, these scarcely arranged in rows; caudal with an obscure V-shaped 
basal blotch; in life mottled with white and dark green, and with numerous points of pale blue. 

One specimen, 2.50 inches long, from Cuyo. 

This species is close to Petroscirtes variabilis Cantor, as figured by Day, and may not be different, 
although that species is stated by Gtinther to have no orbital tentacles. These are shown, however, in 
the figure by Day, although, on account of their small size, they are likely to be overlooked. Day states 
that specimens of Petroscirtes cynodon Peters (placed in the synonomy of Petroscirtes variahilis by Gtinther, 
sent to him by Doctor Peters, lacked the orbital tentacle. The present specimens show the dark lateral 
stripe of P. variabilis^ a marking which apparently disappears readily, being difficult to make out in the 
cotypes of P. eretes. 



a Petroscirtes azureus Jordan & Seale, from Samoa, is probably not different from P, ttmiatus (Quoy & Oalmard). 

B. i;. F. 1907—19 
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BAT.ATtTAfl Cuvler. 

287. Salazias xivulatus RQppell. 

Saiarias HvukUus Rttppell, Atlas, Africa, 114, 1828; Red Sea. Jordan & Seale, Bui. U. 8. Bureau of Fisheries, xxv, 1005 (1006), 

420; Samoa. 
SaJariat quadricomis Cuvler & Valendennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., xi, 320, 1836; lie de France. OQnther, Cat. Fishes, in, 255* 

Fische der Sildsee, 200, taf. 117, tig. B, 1877; Upolu, Paumotu, Tahite. Klunzinger, Flsche des Rothen Meeres, 486, 1871; 

Red Sea. 
Salarias oryx (Ehrenbeig) Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., xi, p. 327; Red Sea. 

Head 4.16; depth 4.50; depth of caudal peduncle 2.33 in head; eye 3.75; interorbitalspace2ineye; 
a pair of simple tentacles above orbits and on nape, each about half diameter of eye; nasal tentacles short, 
fringed; a crest on nape (in male) as high as half diameter of orbit; dorsal xu or xm, 20; anal 23; pectoral 
1 in head; ventral 1.3; dorsals of almost equal height, deeply notched ; soft dorsal adnate to basal third 
of caudal. 

Color in spirits, smoky bluish brown; the body with many narrow, vertical, obliquish, or zigzag 
streaks darker than the ground color, which is smoky brown; fins dusky, the dorsals crossed longitudi- 
nally by several (the spinous dorsal by three) oblique pale streaks; anal with at least one median 
longitudinal pale streak and with a very narrow outer edging of pale. 

Two specimens, 2.50 inches long, from Calayan. These specimens, except for a very slight differ- 
ence in the number of soft dorsal rays, agree very well with Gtinther's description and figure of Salarias 
quadricomis Cuvier & Valenciennes, and with the specimens obtained by Jordan & Kellogg in Samoa. 
Rttppeirs rivuhlus (var. rivulatus of Klunzinger) with elongate, black-edged, yellow spots, is said to 
represent a mere color variation of the probably more typical form called quadricomis by Cuvier & 
Valenciennes and GUnther. 

288. Salarias fasdatus (Bloch). Palu. 

Head 4.60; depth 3.60; eye 3; orbital tentacles bi- or tri-branched; nuchal tentacles in the form of 
a fringed tuft, each with 6 or 8 projections; dorsal 31; anal 19; spinous and soft dorsals continuous. 

Color in spirits brownish with blue wash; anterior dorsal region with numerous small bluish or dusky 
spots, these becoming elongate about middle of side and backward, where they form incomplete longi- 
tudinal streaks; traces of crossbands on hinder part of body, apparently continued upward more or less 
on soft dorsal; spinous dorsal mottled and spotted, with several rather large circular pale spots; caudal 
and pectorals with prominent specks in the rays, those on the pectorals quite squarish; breast crossed 
by a blue band; ventrals specked in the rays like pectorals. 

One specimen, 3.30 inches long, from Cagayancillo. On the life colors of this specimen Mr. McGregor 
has the following note: ** Mottled and lined with dark green and black; on side below posterior half of 
dorsal about twelve spots of sky blue; a few spots of the same color about eye.*' 

The present specimen does not differ from the smaller one recorded by Jordan <& Seale from southern 
Negros (Dean collection), nor from the example from Ishigaki, Riu ICiu, Japan, described as Salarias 
ceramensis Sleeker by Jordan & Snyder. It is possible that Bleeker's iS*. ceramensis is not different from 
the present species. Specimens of this species from Apia, Samoa, obtained by Jordan & Kellogg, have 
a row of blue spots, « each with a light center, on the upper part of the caudal peduncle, and have the 
fins, especially the caudal, more heavily marked than in the Philippine and Japanese specimens. 
280. Salarias edentulus (Bloch & Schneider). 

Head 4.50 to 4.75; depth 4.25 to 4.50; depth caudal peduncle 2.5 in head; eye 3.50; interorbital 
space 2 in eye; dorsal xi or xii, 21; anal 21 or 22; pectoral 1.1 in head; ventral 1.2; tentacles simple; 
no crest; dorsals rather deeply notched; back of trunk, tail, dorsals, and caudal fin with numerous 
small spots. 

Two specimens from Calayan, 3.50 inches. 
200. (?) Salarias deani Jordan & Seale (male (P), or new species (P)). 

Head 4.60; depth 5.80; depth caudal pedimcle 2.25 in head; eye 3.30; interorbital space 2 in eye; 
a single slender simple tentacle over each orbit, nearly as long as eye; no nuchal tentacles; nasal tenta- 
cles three- or four-branched; a moderate nuchal crest, as high as width of pupil (^ ?); dorsal xn, 20; 
anal 21; pectoral 1.16 in head; ventral 1.50; dorsals both low, notched about halfway to base; longest 
dorsal spine 1.50 in head; longest ray 1.30; soft dorsal terminating above base of caudal; teeth uniserial 
in both jaws; no canines. 



oin this respect agreeing with Gtinther's "variety" (specimen from Red Sea), Cat., ra, 245. 
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Color in spirits dark, smoky, bluish brown; caudal peduncle with traces of darker bands or blotches; 
head with fine punctulations; an oblong blue spot on each opercle (sex marking ?) ; dorsals dusky in both 
rays and membranes, the spinous dorsal with three or four and the soft dorsal with eight or ten narrow 
longitudinal or obliquish and more or less zigzag streaks of darker; outer edges of both dorsals pale; caudal 
crossed transversely with zigzag bars of dusky, in places more or less mottled, or the light spaces taking 
the form of small circular spots; anal dusky, darker submarginally, and with a very narrow pale outer 
edge; pectoral pale, transparent, except for the six or seven middle rays, each of which bears one or 
two minute but conspicuous black dots about midway of its length. 

A single specimen, 2.50 inches long, from Calayan. 

This fish agrees substantially with Salarias deani Jordan & Seale in measurements, fin counts, etc., 
and in the absence of nuchal tentacles. The different coloration and the presence of a nuchal crest 
are apparently distinctive, but may be sexual characters of the male. 

Family CONGROGADIDiE. 
CONOBODADUS Ottnther. 
(Machaerium Richardson, preoccupied; Hierichthys Jordan & Fowler.) 

201. Congrogadus subducenB (Richardson). (Hierichthys encryptes Jordsn & Fowler.) 

Head 6.50 in total length; 6.20 in length without caudal; depth at front of anal 1.75 in head; eye 
5.30 in head, 1.50 in snout; maxillary 2.20 in head; teeth in lower jaw more than 40 on a side; dorsal 
76; anal 65; pectoral 2.66 in head; dorsal beginning over posterior fourth of pectorals; anal beginning 
under twelfth ray of dorsal; scales more than 200 in a longitudinal series (240, estimated, on a count 
of J); lateral line terminating under twelfth to fourteenth ray« of dorsal; cheeks scaled. 

Color in spirits, light grayish brown, rather sparsely mottled and spotted with darker; a dark spot 
on opercle; dorsal and anal each with a basal row of dark spots. Life color: '* Dark red, irregularly 
spotted with dark brown and mottled with gray; belly, throat, and chin marked with large white spots; 
a row of large dark spots along base of dorsal; dorsal, caudal, and ventrals pale, the membranes more 
or less regularly spotted with light reddish." (McGregor.) 

Our three specimens, 7 to 9 inches long, all from Cuyo, agree with the description of Machserium 
reticulatum Bleeker, regarded as a synonym of the present species by Doctor Gunthor, who had both 
Richardson^s type and specimens of Machserium reticulatum from Doctor Bleeker's collection. J9rer- 
ichthys encryptes Jordan & Fowler, described from the Riu Kiu Islands from a young specimen in which 
all color has faded, is apparently not different from the present species. 

202. Congrogadus hierichthys Jordan & Richardson, new species. Tamnyo, 

Head 5.75 in length to base of caudal; depth at front of anal 1.3 in head; eye 5 in head, 1.60 in 
nose; maxillary 2.50 in head; lower jaw somewhat longer than upper, the teeth on one side between 




Fio. 11.— Congrogadus hierichthys, new species. Type. 

25 and 30; dorsal 57; anal 46; pectoral 2.60 in head; dorsal beginning over tip of pectoral; anal begin- 
ning tmder tenth ray of dorsal; scales 160; lateral line terminating under sixth or eighth ray of dorsal; 
cheeks scaled. 

Color in spirits nearly uniform brownish, vaguely mottled and clouded with darker; a conspicuous 
roundish black spot on opercle, a little smaller than eye, surrounded by a narrow border of pale; a 

oNot running the whole length of body, us wrongly indicated in Richardson's figure, an error which led to the estab- 
lishment of the nominal genus, Hierichthyt, 
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dark band across cheek and through eye; a row of black specks on each side of top of head and a similar 
row along posterior margin of preopercle, these marking the openings of pores; dorsal and anal with 
dark spots in the membranes, in four series in the dorsal and in three in the anal. Color in life: Dark 
brown; head dark greenish, lighter below; side behind gill-opening and side of head with a few white 
spots; on opercle a large black spot narrowly bordered with yellow; dorsal, caudal, and anal light 
brown, membranes spotted with darker brown. 

{nierichthySf a generic name proposed by Jordan & Fowler, identical with Congrogadus). 

Two specimens from Cuyo, 3 and 4 inches long. The type is no. 20208, Stanford University; the 
cotype is no. 61684, U. S. National Museum. 

Family BROTULIDiE. 
DINEMATICHTHTS Bleeker. 

203. Dinematichthys iluocoeteoides Bleeker. 

Head 4 in length, without caudal; depth 5.30; eye 3 in nose; dorsal 82-85; anal 56-59; pectoral 
1.40 in head; ventral 1.25; caudal separate; a prominent anal papilla and a pair of homy claspers; 
scales about 100; cheeks scaly; opercle with a spine at its upper angle, pointing backward, and another 
shorter and blunter one at about middle of its p>o8terior margin, directed obliquely downward. 

Color in spirits grayish brown; head, body, and vertical fins along their bases finely punctulated 
with dark specks. 

Two specimens from Ticao Island, 2 inches long. These specimens agree with Samoan examples 
in having the anal rays imder 60, and not 69, as stated by Bleeker and Giinther, probably by error. 

Family ANTENNARIlDi€. 
ANTENKABITJS (Commerson) Lao^pbde. 

204. Antennarius chironectes (Lac^pMc). 

A single specimen from Cagayancillo, 3 inches long. 

205. Antennarius lithinostomus » Jordan <& Richardson, new species. 




Fio. 12.— Antennarius lithlnostomus, new species. Type. 

Depth 1.60; width 3.2; body and iins everywhere roughened with wart-like asperities, which are 
typically bifid; sides with a few larger and fringed dermal flaps; two fringed flaps behind the angle 
of the maxillary, one directly below it, and one in front of the posterior fourth of the mandible; three 
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dermal flaps, set in a triangle, on chin below its middle; eye 4.75 in length of maxillary; interorbital 
space 3 times eye; maxillary 4.2 in length, nearly vertical; "fishing-rod," or prolongation of first dorsal 
spine, twice the length of the second dorsal spine, 1.2 times length of maxillary; second dorsal spine 2.2 
in maxillary, the depressed spine reaching halfway to tip of third dorsal spine; dorsal rays in contin- 
uous dorsal fin 13, the longest rays as long as' the middle rays of caudal; anal rays 7, the longest ones .8 
of longest dorsal rays; last rays of dorsal and caudal connected by membrane with caudal peduncle fully 
to base of caudal rays; depth of caudal peduncle 1.9 in length of maxillary; pectoral reaching vertical 
from fifth anal ray; horizontal spread of ventrals 2.3 in length of fish to base of caudal; gill-opening under 
base of pectoral; teeth strong, in a broad band in each jaw, directed obliquely backward. 

Color in spirits grayish olive, with some black marblings, blotches, and ocelli ; a large black ocellus on 
base of eighth dorsal ray, twice diameter of eye; two round black spots larger than eye above and behind 
base of pectoral; head, trunk, and all fins except caudal with obscure, faded marblings; caudal with 
three transverse rows of conspicuous black ocelli, each with a transparent center; tongue and inside 
of throat marbled like front of chin and trunk. 

The life colors are thus described by Mr. McGregor: "Mottled and blotched with dark brown and 
gray; lips grass green; dorsal, caudal, and anal largely green; a pink spot above pectoral; the whole 
fish with the appearance of an alga-covered rock, even the interior of the mouth being mottled." 

One specimen from Cuyo, 4 inches long; the typo is no. 20204, Stanford University. 



a \i0ivoif marbled; or^/ia, mouth. 
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atronasus, Rhinichthys 35,39 

atronasus croceus, Rhinichthys 35 

aureolum, Moxostoma 34 

auritus, Lepomis 39 

Scarichthys 268 

Awaous ocellaris 277 

Balistapas aculeatus 272 

rectangulus 273 

undulatus 273 

verrucosus 273 

Balistes chrysopterus 272 

flavimarginatus 272 

baliuroides, Rhinogobius 276 

balteatus, Leuciscus 85, 174 

bandanensis, Stethojulis 266 

'barbanis, Periophthalmus 276 

barbata, Tetraroge 280 

barberinus, Upeneus 200 

Barbodes hemictenus 241 

barbouri, Hippocampus 247 

Batrachoididaj 282 

beldingii, Cottus 147 

biaculeatus, Qasterotokeus 246 

bicolor, Holacanthus 269 

Leuciscus : 174 

RutUus 94,135,178 

blennioides, Diplesion 38 

blochi, Triacanthus 272 
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bonlama, Anchovia 236 

Boloosoma nigrum 38 

bowersi, Rhinlchthys • 36 

Brachinis sorsogoncnsis 281 

brachygaster, Goboides 279 

brownriggi, Abudefduf 264 

buccata, Eric3rmba 35 

bullaris, SemotUus 34 

buruensis, Priopis 256 

Butis amboinensis 276 

butis 275 

koilomatodon 274 

prLsmaticus 276 

butis, Butis 275 

caballa, Leiognathus 253 

California fishes 105-189 

streams 105-111 

calla, Caranx 250 

Callyodon capistratoides 268 

Callionymus sagitta 283 

Calotomus molucoensis 268 

Campostoma anomalum 34, 39 

canadum, Rachycentron 251 

cancellata, Seolopsis 250 

cancellatus, Therapon 258 

cancrivorus, Pisoodonophis 238 

caninus, Pentapus 259 

Rhinogobius 277 

Cantherines sandwichiensis 272 

capistratoides, Callyodon 288 

caprodes, Percina J 38 

Caranx aflftnis 250 

altissimus 250 

armatus 250 

calla 250 

djeddaba 250 

lorsteri 250 

ignobilis 250 

ire 250 

leptolepis 250 

Carcharlidaj 236 

carpio, Cyprinus 151 

carringtoni, Agosia nubila 98 

cataphiactus, Gasterosteus 143, 183 

cataractac, Rhinichthys 35, 39 

Catostomus catostomus 33,83 

commcrsonii 33,38 

humboldtianus. 163 

macrocheilus 81, 165 

microps 120 

nigricans 33, 38 

occidentalis 80,122,162 

rimiculus 161 

snyderi 166r 

tahoensis 121 

wamerensis 81 

catus, Ameiurus 151 

caudimaculatus, Tylosurus 242 

caurlnus, Leuciscus 173 

centiquadrus, Hallchoeres 266 

Centrogenys valgiensis 266 

Cephalopholis argus 256 

leopardus 256 

miniatus 256 

cephalus, MugU 244 

chacunda, Anodontostoma 236 

Chanos chanos 236 



Page. 

ChaBtodon citrlnellus 260 

ephippium 260 

klelni 269 

setifer 269 

trifasciatus 269 

Chaetodontidse 269 

Cheilinus digrammus 267 

oxycephalus 267 

Cheilio inennls 267 

Chelonodon patoca 274 

Chirooentrus dorab 235 

chironectes, Antennarlus 286 

Choirodon anchorago 266 

oligacanthus 266 

chryseredros, Upeneus 260 

chrysopterus, Balistes 272 

cibaria, Lampetra 120 

Clchl jps melanotsenia 261 

splloptera 261 

cinerascens, Kyphosus 260 

clncreus, Muracnesox 237 

citrlnellus, Chsetodon 269 

clarkil, Salmo lOO, 183 

Coecula mindora 239 

Ccelonotus leiaspis 246 

Columbia transmontana 183 

columbianus, Rutilus 92 

coma, Leiognathus 253 

commersonll, Catostomus 33, 38 

conformis, Leuciscus 134 

Congrogadus hieriehthys 285 

subducens 285 

conocephalus, Mylopharodon 84, 109, 128 

oorallinus, Siganus 271 

cordyla, Megalaspis 250 

Coregonus wiUiamsoni 183 

comutus, Notropis 35,39 

Zanclus 269 

Corythrolchthys splclfer 245 

Cottus aleuticus 188 

asper 146, 184 

asperrima 144 

beldlngU 147 

gulosus 101,146,185 

ictalops 38,39 

klamathensis 188 

macrops 146 

punctulatus 101 

rhotheus 189 

crameri, Hybopsis 181 

crassioauda, Leuciscus 134 

cristatus, Oxyurichthys 278 

croceus, Rhinlchthys atronasus 36 

cnimenophthalmus, Trachurops 260 

cyanellus, Apomotis 37 

cyllndrica, Parapercis 281 

Cynoglossus slndensis 281 

sumatrensls 281 

Cyprinus carpio 151 

Csrpselurus spUonopterus 243 

Dascyllus melanurus 265 

deanl, Salarias 284 

dendrlUca, Gnathypops 261 

diacanthus, Epinephelus 256 

dickl, Abudefduf 263 

diemensls, Marcgravla 282 

Digestive tract of elasmobranchs 3-27 
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